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EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK. 
By the Rev. Samvet Oscoop, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 


N drawing up this memoir of a prominent scholar and citizen of 
New York for a New England magazine, it is easiest and best 
to write from the given point of view, and to treat the life and ser- 
vice of Evert Augustus Duyckinck as they appear to a New Eng- 
land man who was his neighbor in New Yogk for nearly thirty 
years. The facts of his career are already well known ; and if a 
full and able and affectionate memorial is needed, the wisest course 
would be to transfer to these columns the admirable paper of Wil- 
liam Allen Butler, read before the New York Historical Society at 
the January meeting. That paper at once allows us to be assured 
of knowing well Mr. Duyckinck’s personal career and animating 
purpose, and enables us to go beyond the author’s own plan, and to 
consider his friend’s connection with history and literature during the 
important period in which he lived from 1816 to 1878. 

I went to live in New York in the October of 1849, and soon 
made his acquaintance, as a neighbor and friend of letters. His 
home had been almost from the time of his marriage in 1840 at No. ° 
20 Clinton Place, the home from which his body was borne last 
August to St. Mark’s Church for the funeral service. Clinton Place, 
when I first knew him there, was a conspicuous and central resort 
of society, and many of its residents were distinguished for wealth 
and fashion, but he had at the beginning the same simple dignity 
and choice taste that he kept to the last, long after that gay street 
had been so far given over to business and boarding houses. Mr. 
Duyckinck was then thirty-three years old, and he had already made 
his mark in literature, as contributor to the New York Review and 
other publications, and as editor of the Literary World, which he 
began to edit in 1847. 
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New York was then in a transition state and just entering upon 
the new cosmopolitan era which was in some respects a matter of 
disappointment as well as of pride to men who were, like Duyck- 
inck, born in the old provincial New York which ended with the 
completion of the Erie Canal and the virtual annexation of the great 
West in 1825, and who had grown up in what may be called the 
middle age of New York, from 1826 to 1850, during which the 
city had become the business metropolis of the country. The third 
stage of growth was a little too fast and too far for the comfort of 
many of the old residents, and when, in 1850, the Knickerbocker 
city, proud of her Croton water, her great daily papers, and her 
extending railways, established her own line of steamers to Europe, 
and started her own fleets to the Golden Gate of California, the fear 
was expressed that the new city was outgrowing her history and its 
landmarks, and falling into the hands of a new multitude, most of 
whose half million of people knew little and cared -less for the old 
fathers of Manhattan. Mr. Duyckinck had much of the old fash- 
ioned sentiment, yet he kept up with the new progress, and at heart 
he was quite modern in his love of liberality in literature and poli- 
tics as well as in religion. 

It gives his position and career a certain definiteness to indicate 
his place and associations during the forming period of his career. 
His father, who was for about forty years a bookseller, and died in 
1833, had his house at No. 9 Old Slip, and his store adjoined it 
in Water Street in the rear, far down town in Old New York; 
and there too, not far distant, was Columbia College, in College 
Place, at its intersection by Park Place, where Evert and his 
brother George received their academical education, the former 
a graduate of 1835. He afterwards lived in the new quarter 
which the city occupied in its great start from its old home that 
began about the year 1826, the year when St. Thomas Church, 
which he afterwards attended, was built, at the corner of Broadway 
and Houston Street, and the congregation since known by the name 
of the Church of the Messiah, settled down at the corner of Prince 
and Mercer Streets near by. In 1849 he still worshipped at St. 
Thomas Church, although population was crowding upward, and 
Ascension Church was consecrated in Fifth Avenue in 1841, and 
Grace Church in Broadway, corner of Tenth Street, in 1846. My 
own ministry was for fifteen years within a stone’s throw from his 
house (1849—1864), in the Church of the Messiah, which was 
consecrated in 1839, and abandoned for a more favorable site in 
1864. No eyes watched more carefully than his the astonishing 
growth of the city since it began to pass upwards towards the Har- 
lem river with such speed and grandeur ; and the fact that he chose 
for the resting-place of his books the Lenox Library, so far up and 
midway in the line of the Central Park, is proof that this loyal 
Knickerbocker had no churlish quarrel with the spirit of the nine- 
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teenth century. The New York of 1849, when I first knew him, 
had some treasures which were not possessed by the magnificent 
city which he left in 1878. Among his associates then were Iry- 
ing, Cooper, Halleck, Bryant, Charles King and William Kent, 
while new residents of high name and promise with George Ban- 
croft at their head were enriching the growing metropolis with their 
culture and their society. It is not well to forget that Dr. William 
Adams had been in the Broome St. Presbyterian Church since 1834, 
that Dr. H. W. Bellows, then in his Broadway Church, had been 
over his parish since 1839, that Dr. E. H. Chapin had been in his 
Murray Street Church for a year, and Dr. Bethune, whose stout 
heart beat like a trip-hammer, could be felt from his pulpit in Brook- 
lyn, to which he came from Philadelphia in 1849. 


I. There is much interest in tracing out the roots of a life so 
characteristic as Mr. Duyckinck’s, and so closely connected’ with 
the history of New York and the development of American litera- 
ture. We ask, therefore, what were the facts of blood and breed- 
ing that made him what he was and enabled him to do what he did. 

We must not forget what he never forgot, yet never obtruded, 
that he was of Dutch lineage, and that his family can be traced 
back to the founders of New Amsterdam. We are not told what 
relation was borne to his race by the Evert Duyckinck, one of the 
little Dutch garrison at Hartford, in 1640, who while sowing grain 
was struck “a hole in his head with a sticke, soe that the blood ran © 
down very strongly,” but we do know that his ancestor Evert 
Duyckinck married Hendricke Simons, Sept. 9, 1646, and that the 
fourth Evert married Harriet June, Oct. 15, 1814, and in 1816, 
November 23, Evert Augustus was born, and seven years after- 
wards George Long, his brother and helper, was born October 17, 
1823. Without going far into Dutch antiquities, a thoughtful 
student of history cannot but look upon a cultivated, genial, liberal, 
earnest and devout man like Evert Augustus Duyckinck, in connec- 
tion with his race, and especially in contrast with the traits of theo- 
logical rigidity so characteristic of its dominant powers. Before the 
icland of Manhattan was bought from the natives in 1626, and the 
first governor Minuit arrived, the rigid Calvinistic party had tri- 
umphed over the Arminians or Remonstrants, Olden Barneveldt had 
been executed and Hugo Grotius had found safety in exile. When 
we ask for specific representatives of the civic wisdom and the gene- 
rous theology of those Dutch martyrs among the magnates of "New 
Amsterdam, from 1626 to 1664, the reply is not easy or satisfac- 
tory ; yet the Remonstrant spirit must have been there, and it has 
shown itself in the whole subsequent history of the Dutch Ameri- 
can race, and it has come to light conspicuously, like the fountain 
Arethusa of old, that reappeared in a distant river. Mr. Duyck- 
inck’s visit to the monument of Grotius in the new Kirk at Delft, 
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his birth-place, in 1839, with his associates Bleecker and Beekman, 
is a good illustration of the survival of the essential spirit of that 
great jurist, moralist and theologian, after a quarter of a thousand 
years since his exile. Verplanck was also an admirer and student 
of Grotius, and the friendly relation which has existed for so many 
years between the Episcopal Church to which he belonged, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church which came so near to it in orthodox con- 
servatism, and differed so far from it in Calvinistic dogmatism, 
illustrates the Remonstrant leanings of many men who came of the 
old Dutch race in America. The recent anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Dutch Reformed Church here in 1628, and the presence 
of the rector of Trinity Church, throw light not merely upon a his- 
torical fellowship, but upon a certain spiritual affinity. 

Young Duyckinck evidently sympathized more with the Remon- 
strants who fell with Barneveldt and Grotius in 1619, than with 
their adversaries who triumphed at the synod of Dort. His 
whole education combined, with his gentle, devout and loyal na- 
ture, to make him love the spirit and the worship of the Church 
of England, which was brought so near to him at home, at col- 
lege, and by the favorite books of his early years. ‘here was 
apparently when he was born a certain drift away from the stern 
and ghostly old theology of the Dutch and English Puritans to more 
humanity, taste and culture in religion. The babies who made their 
appearance in the year that welcomed him to the light, may help 
out our study of the influences that attended him. In 1816 Dan- 
iel Huntington, Parke Godwin, Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar and 
Robert Traill Spence Lowell, with other persons of much mark, 
came into the world to illustrate the art, the social science, the civic 
wisdom and the religious life of the new generation. It is well to 
remember that two years before that date, in 1814, Motley, the 
best interpreter of Holland, and the champion of its place in uni- 
versal history, was born; and one year before it, in 1815, William 
Ellery Channing made his great protest, not for the sect that claim- 
ed him and for which he cared so little as a sect, but for the prac- 
tical basis of religion in the Divine Nature and in human character, 
a protest which makes his name precious to all who love christianity 
and distrust human dictation. It is a fact worth recording, that 
the last sentence in Mr. Duyckinck’s Diary in Holland, writ- 
ten April 7, 1839, is this: “Read this evening Channing’s no- 
ble essay on the character of Fenelon, including his views on hu- 
man nature.” His companion, Harmanus Bleecker, of Albany, 
appears to have been a disciple of the Massachusetts liberalism of 
the conservative school, and to have been fond of quoting Buck- 
minster and Channing in behalf of the christian principles of that 
school. 

If we examine thoughtfully the period in which Mr. Duyck- 
inck was trained for his literary career, we shall see its important 
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relations with the revival of letters, or with the American Re- 
naissance in which he was to take so conspicuous a part. Our 
American history for a hundred years has been divided into three 
equal portions, which are named severally the period of the Grand- 
fathers, 1776-1809 ; that of the Fathers, 1809-1842; and that of 
the Children, 1842-1876. Taking this ground, we may say that 
Duyckinck learned in the period of the fathers to do his work and 
to say his say for the children. Although he was a prolific writer 
from his youth, and we have publications of his as early as 1836, in 
a transient paper called The Literary, he began in 1840 as editor of 
the Arcturus, the serious work which in various forms he continued 
for nearly forty years to his death. To know what he was and what 
he thought at the interesting time when his mind was ripening 
for manly production, we cannot do better than to look through the 
two manuscript volumes of his Diary in Europe, for the year from 
November, 1838, to 1839, after studying the various scholarly arti- 
cles which he previously contributed to the first two volumes of the 
New York Review in 1837 and 1838. 

Looking at him from our New England point of view, and com- 
paring his characteristic line of thought and culture with that of our 
own set of Massachusetts scholars at about the same time, we recog- 
nize the decided influence of the English type of literature and re- 
ligion, under the lead of Washington Irving, as distinguished from ' 
the Transcendental and perhaps Germanic school of thinking, which 
is so strongly marked by the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose 
name we always speak with honor, whether in agreement or dissent. 
Massachusetts and New York, years before, both felt alike the first 
stir of the Renaissance in the rise of the spirit of citizenship against 
. the old dictum of theology and the church; and in some respects 
the New York patriots were in advance of the men of Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, as well as more memorable contributors to the 
consolidated nation. New York, too, had led the way in elegant 
literature, especially in romance, history and popular essays, with 
the help of Cooper, Irving and others, whilst probably New Eng- 
land bore the palm in the culture that shines in the forum and the 
pulpit, and could hardly find rivals to the eloquence of Webster, 
Everett and Choate, or to preachers so classic in style and so 
thoughtful in habit as the masters of the orthodox and liberal puritan 
pulpit of fifty years ago. Duyckinck clung closely to the old English «2 
standards of culture, ‘and went stoutly for a New York school of let-) 
ters that should be a full match at least for the rising New England 
literature. In that spirit he wrote for the New York Review those 
fine, thoughtful articles upon George Herbert and men of that stamp, 
not in a narrow temper indeed, but rather with hearty and generous 
recognition of the new and startling school that was rising in Boston 
and Cambridge. In his travels it is plain that he had made up his 
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mind, and that his path in life is clear before him, alike in his per- 
sonal rectitude and his literary and religious views and habits. 

He does not affect to be a saint in austerity, and he is willing to 
take a joke as well as make one, to see a fine play and a fine actress. 
Still he is at twenty-two a serious, devout young man, a hater of 
gloom and bigotry, but a lover of religion, rejoicing in an earnest . 
sermon, an impressive worship, and apparently always ready to 
join devoutly in the Holy Communion. In Paris he thus wrote on 
the last night of the year 1838, after speaking of the profound 
sense of ignorance which the arts and learning of Europe impressed 
upon him: “The last moments of the year—that even now strikes 
as I write points upward, and so pray it may be with me and © 
mine, that when time with us.is latest, our thoughts may be highest. 
A Happy New Year to my friends at home, and the blessing of 
Heaven upon them. Amen.” The very sentences which head his 
Diary, those ample and rich quotations from Bacon and Burton and 

} Fuller, indicate well the spirit that carries him abroad to the shrines 

Sof ancient wisdom and modern culture and art; and these sayings 
from the fathers of English letters show how much his advisers dif- 
fered from those of so many young Americans of his day who went 
abroad agog for the chance to kick up their heels and wag their 
tongues and ventilate their nonsense without restraint. He carries 
the same thoughtful spirit to the end of his travels, and he thus, 
September 23, 1839, sums up his impressions of the Peculiarities 
of England: “Foot-paths by the roadside, good roads, good 
hedges, cheerful rights of way through parks and by the side of 
rivers and cultivated fields, attentions of servants at inns, punctu- 
ality and attention of coachmen, no loiterers on Sunday about the 
doors of churches in London to see the fine women. Proper no- 
tions of economy, respect for the individual by letting him alone, 
better literary notices and theatrical criticisms. The little relics of 
old days still left—the landlady bringing in the first dish of the 
course at dinner at Stratford-upon-Avon was a delightful incident 
at the Red Horse. The custom of turning to the East in the creed 
in the churches. No mosquitoes. Per Contra—We have no 
common informers—are not law-ridden—are churchmen by choice 
under the voluntary system—have no powdered footmen. ‘Treat an 
Trishman well.” 

It may be that in comparing young Duyckinck with the choice 
young voyagers to Europe from New England in that day, he may 
have fallen behind them in a certain dashing individualism which 
was so characteristic of Yankee independence exaggerated by tran- 
scendental reliance. Certainly there were marked traits of thought, 
brilliancy and originality in the leaders of the transcendental school 
in its palmy days, when it served the pulpit and press as well as the 
school and ballot-box, and called on every man and every woman too 
to be true to the light and the life within them. But in the recent 
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decline of that school, and in the reaction of the present generation 
from all ideal enthusiasm towards exact science and material inter- 
ests, there is a strong and growing portion of New England me 
and women who look reverently upon the hallowed faith and fir F 
institutions which Duyckinck loved. Perhaps the Dean of West- 
minster, himself the youngest heart in popular theology, gave a hint 
of his reading of the rising thought when he preached in the pulpit 
of Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church, Boston, and made a reverent 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the transcendental prophet Emerson at 
Concord. Duyckinck would have gone gladly with the Dean to 
both places, and given his adhesion to that combination of the new 
culture with the old religion. He was for years an intimate cor- 
respondent with Hawthorne, who once occupied the old Cinord x 
manse, and he could speak in terms of admiration of the profound. 
thought and the exquisite and uniyue diction of Emerson. Perhaps 
his unwearied industry, with his committal of himself to long and 
laborious undertakings for publishers, kept him from winning a 
name with the new essayists in pointed and brilliant writing. As the 
case stands, we must allow, that whilst he taught a wholesome loy- 
alty to religious institutions, he might have learned a certain inspi- 
ration and freshness from the New Englanders, whom he both ad- 
mired and criticized. 

In thus reviewing his years of preparation for his life-work, 
which we may perhaps regard as closing in 1840, when he under- 
took with Cornelius Mathews the charge of Arcturus, a Monthly 
Journal of Books and Opinions, we have traced this gifted son of 
the Knickerbockers from his ancestral root and his household, social 
and academic training, to his final development for his life-work. 
We find in him the remonstrant side of the old Dutch mind in alli- 
ance with the tolerant and comprehensive spirit of the English 
Church, a cross between Hugo Grotius and Jeremy Taylor. Wash- 
ington Irving helped him greatly to carry this spirit into literature, 
and to make him in his literary departure more in sympathy with 
the quiet and conservative temper of old English scholars than with 
the radical thinking which was pressing into New York and all 
America from New England, with not a little help from Germany, 
and from Carlyle the mouth-piece of modern German thinking. 
It may be that under Duyckinck and Mathews, Arcturus was meant 
to be the bright and particular star of loyal New York culture, and 
that the racy, thoughtful essayist and the original and somewhat 
crotchety politician and romancer, who were its editors, were under- 
stood to carry the combined lights of Irving and Cooper to their 
task. 


II. Mr. Duyckinck’s years of continuous literary work extend- 
ed from his return from Europe and his connection with Arcturus 
to his death, August 13, 1878—a goodly period of nearly forty 
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years, years surely full of good fruit. To estimate his labors duly 
is more than we can presume now to do, alike on account of their 
numiber and importance, and because the materials are not now 
wholly at hand, and his careful studies of Shakspeare are waiting 
the publisher’s opportunity. It is enough for us now to glance at 
his literary career in its general bearings, and to look upon him in 
his services as editor, historian, biographer and critic. 

What a procession of persons and associations rises befure us as 
we think of the experience of a man who has been closely concerned 
with periodical literature in New York during the last forty years ! 
Very likely its history and philosophy have been written by some 
thoughtful theorist or some sparkling essayist, but if so we have not 
lighted upon the interesting document. Within that time the grand 
journalism, that now makes New York such a power in the world, 
virtually began. Arcturus showed its light at about the same time 
with The Tribune; and The Literary World, which Mr. Duyckinck 
conducted for five years, ending with 1853, saw the rise of the giant 
of the monthlies, Harper’s Magazine, and its rivals. 

Before there had been a sort of fatality about periodical litera- 
ture in New York; and Boston for years had held the palm, with 
the North American Review, which had kept its firm, though quiet 
way, since 1815, and the Christian Examiner, which succeeding the 
Christian Disciple that began in 1813, had kept its standard of 
liberal scholarship flying since 1824. If we except the Knicker- 
bocker, which began in 1832, with much of local prestige as well 
as editorial ability, and lived for about twenty-five years, and the 
Democratic Review, which lived from 1838 to 1852, the most pro- 
mising New York periodicals soon came to an end. It is not easy 
to see why it was that in a community so orthodox and theologi- 
cal, the efforts to establish a first class literary and religious periodi- 
cal so signally failed, like the Literary and Theological Review of 
Leonard Woods, Jr., 1833—1839, and the New York Review of 
Dr. Hawks and his associates, 1837—1842. But so it was, and 
the comparatively small circle of Massachusetts liberals carried their 
two pet literary and religious reviews, the North American and 
Examiner, safely through all this period of wreck to the most hope- 
ful organs of New York culture and faith. The cause of the differ- 
ence was evidently not in the indifference of New York christians 
or the zeal of Boston believers, but in the fact that New Yorkers 
trusted more to fixed doctrines and institutions, whilst Boston made 
more account of new and debatable opinions ; or that New York left 
to the pulpit and the prayer book much of the task which Boston 
confided to the review. This idea is somewhat confirmed by the fact, 
that when the leading class in Boston ceased to look to their reviews 
as the organs of the dominant secularly conservative and religiously 
innovating thought, and based their hopes more upon science and 
industry, those reviews lost ground and sought refuge in New York, 
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where the Christian Examiner, after a few years of struggle under 
a brilliant editor, died in 1869 ; where the North American has now 
spread wings as a dashing monthly, and bears hardly a trace of its 
old critical fastidiousness. 

As standing committed to periodical journalism, mainly if not 
exclusively literary, Mr. Duyckinck and his brother must have 
watched with great interest, not without some pain, the striking 
revolution in the fortunes and the evident decline of organs of lite- 
rature purely such. The apparent triumph of New York over 
Boston was less the triumph of New York literature than of busi- 
ness and capital, and of the active national and cosmopolitan dash 
over the calm meditative life of books and study. The new great 
dailies and magazines went into every thing that interested the pub- 
lic, and carried their capital with them into news, editorials, cor- 
respondence and illustrations. May we not say that a new phi- 
losophy virtually went with the new departure of the daily and peri- 
odical press? It was seen that life goes by will as much as by thought, 
if not more, and that the great thing is to know how the will of 
men and nations is moving before we can analyze their opinions or 
appreciate their theories. How the cat jumps is more important 
than how she reasons or fails to reason, and the cosmos of man and 
nature has very much of the cat in its composition, and often jumps 
without sufficient reason. Any thoughtful man who will compare 
the newspapers and monthlies of this present date with those of 
forty years ago will see what we mean by this distinction, and how 
far the discussion of books and opinions, or of ideas in general, has 
yielded to the recognition of active forces, and the dynamic view of 

_man and nature has got the better or the worse of the contempla- 
tive, sentimental, and even the ideal view. 

Mr. Duyckinck, as an editor, suffered by this change. Although 
he wished to be up to the times, and did not churlishly reject any 
elements of the new order, he was a student of books and a critic 
of opinions and taste, with little of the dash and muscle that came 
with the coming push and progress. He also was very much of a 
recluse, and although bred to the law he was mot fond of crowds nor 
ready in debate, nor telling in ring of voice or play of gesture. He 
gave his heart and pen to his country in her great and noble strug- 
gle, but he kept out of the rush of numbers and of enthusiasm that 
so changed New York and the country when the war broke out; 
and in some important respects he was left behind by the new and 
not wholly good and true ways of thinking and doing that came 
within the last sixteen or seventeen years. He evidently saw that 
he could rot be all things, and he was determined to be himself and 
to do his own work; and he was his own quiet, earnest, devoted, 
self, and he did his useful, good and true work to the last. 

The Literary World, which was continued by Mr. Duyckinck 
and his brother till 1853, through thirteen volumes, was in point of 
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ability and character, a success, but not as a financial enterprise. 
It was high toned, learned, timely and interesting, whilst its refined 
taste and courteous temper were not to the liking of the lovers of 
the cut and thrust style of criticism that was growing in favor. 
Mr. William Allen Butler speaks justly of its characteristics from 
his ample knowledge of the man and his writings, thus : 


“But although the Literary World was not a permanent success, the 
work done upon it was not lost. 

“ There is this difference between the failures of ventures in journalism 
and ordinary business reverses, that while the types and presses and me- 
chanical appliances by which they are carried on may figure in a bankrupt- 
cy schedule as very unavailable assets, the written words to which they 
have given permanent form and expression on the printed page remain and 
become a part of the great body of literature to survive and to find their 
permavent place and value if they are intrinsically worthy of preservation. 
Many a famous or well-deserving poem, essay or article, has first seen the 
light as a contribution to some short-lived magazine or journal which may 
have served as a kind of fire-escape for the genius imperilled by its 
destruction.” 


The discontinuance of the Literary World left the brothers free 
to do other literary work with their enlarged knowledge and new 
associations and facilities. In 1856 they completed the elaborate 
and valuable Cyclopedia of American Literature, in two volumes 
octavo, with Charles Scribner as publisher—a book which is based 
upon the idea stated in the preface: “The voice of two centuries 
of American literature may well be worth listening to.” Ten years 
afterward a Supplement was added, after the death of his brother, 
bringing down the work to that date, and a new and much enlarged , 
edition has recently been published under other auspices by a Phila- 
delphia house. We take from Mr. Butler’s memoir the condensed 
list of Mr. Duyckinck’s other works : 


“Tn 1856 Duyckinck edited the ‘Wit and Wisdom of Sidney Smith, 
with a biographical memoir and notes.’ In 1862 he undertook the task of 
preparing the letter-pregs for the ‘ National Portrait Gallery of Eminent 
Americans,’ published by Messrs. Johnson, Fry & Co., a series of biographi- 
cal sketches and portraits forming two quarto volumes. 

“This work had a very extended circulation, the number of copies sold 
having long since exceeded one hundred thousand. A contemporary ‘ His- 
tory of the War for the Union,’ in three quarto volumes, and another ex- 
tensive work, ‘ Biographies of Eminent Men and Women of Europe and 
America,’ were written by him for the same publishers. He also edited 
for them a ‘ History of the World, in four quarto volumes, compiled chief- 
ly from the Encyclopedia Britannica, and in great part by his son George. 
Less elaborate works were the editing, with a memoir and notes, of the 
‘ Poems of Philip Freneau,’ the American edition of thie ‘ Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ a memorial of John Allan, the well-known New York 
book collector (printed by the Bradford Club), commemoration sketches of 
the Rey. Dr. Hawks, Henry T. Tuckerman and James W. Beekman, read 
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before the New York Historical Society and printed by it, and similar me- 
morials of John David Wolfe and Samuel G. Drake, the last named for 
the American Ethnological Society. Immediately after the death of Wash- 
ington Irving he gathered together and published in a single volume an 
interesting collection of anecdotes and traits of the great author, under the 
title of Irvingiana.” 


He also wrote memorials of Solomon Alofsen, Thomas Ewbank 
and Fitz Greene Halleck. He edited a Library of Choice Reading, 
published by Wiley & Putnam. Tle wrote also articles for the 
North American Review, and for leading New York journals, upon 
subjects of the day. He was associated with Mr. Bryant in his last 
important literary work, a popular edition of Shakspeare, in which 
Duyckinck was to do the laborious preliminary work, and Bryant 
was to give the final judgment. I well remember hearing Bryant 
speak of this labor, when in the June of 1875 I accepted his invi- 
tation to visit him at Roslyn for a few days, and in the words of his 
note, “ the pouting lips of the strawberries ” added their persuasion 
to his. He told me that he had that year gone carefully over every 
line of Shakspeare’s plays and poems, and the large body of notes 
submitted to him, and given his critical opinion of each questiona- 
ble point. In the manuscript preface he thus speaks of the division 
of labor in the enterprise : 


“ Among the variations in the texts in the old copies called readings, are 
many the genuineness of which is matter of dispute among commentators. 
* * * In selecting the most authentic of this class I should not have been 
willing to rely on my own judgment and opportunity, and have, therefore, 
sought the codperation of Mr. Duyckinck, whose studious habits of research 
and discrimination fitted him in a peculiar manner for the task. With the 
assurance of his assistance I undertook the work, and it is due to him to 
say that although every syllable of this edition has passed under my eye 
and been considered and approved by me, the preliminary labor in the re- 
vision and annotation has been performed by him.” 


Mr. Butler fitly speaks in these words of the congeniality of these 
labors with the closing years of the life of this acute critic and 
accomplished scholar and thoughtful man : 


“Tt is pleasant to think that his last labor was one so congenial to his 
tastes. Hindered by no calls to alien or disturbing duties or rough com- 
petitions in the outer world, it was pursued in the seclusion which he loved, 
among the ample sources of aid and illustration in the books by which he 
was surrounded. From the first scene to the last he went page by page, 
line by line, through all the dramas which the world accepts under the 
name of Shakspeare, with the patient and conscientious care imposed by 
the nature of the work and his sense of duty, and, as we may well imagine, 
with something of the reverent devotion to the minutest details which a 
medieval monk might have given to the task of illuminating the record of 
the legend of a patron saint. The labor thus delighted in was often an 
antidote to sorrow and pain, and a source of strength and comfort. He 
showed me on one occasion, with evident satisfaction, the portion of the 
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work he had in hand, and to an intimate friend, in an interview near the 
close of his life, when he was suffering great pain, his patient endurance 
found relief in words supplied by the great dramatist, 
‘Come what come may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day. 
With these literary labors Mr. Duyckinck united constant ser- 
vices for the public good, and as a member and for years the Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary of the New York Historical Society, 
as Trustee of Columbia College, and in his connection with parish 
offices and with various movements in behalf of culture and patri- 
otism, he filled his days with good works to the last. To those 
who in his later years had the privilege of seeing him quietly in the 
rear third story room of No. 20 Clinton Place, when his growing 
infirmity kept him from going up and down stairs, there are cher- 
ished remembrances of the man and his words. Sometimes he was 
at work critically upon the text of Shakspeare, and again he was 
busy with his favorite bible, a polyglot, in which he was espe- 
cially fond of reading the Greek text. At times he was a great suf- 
ferer and spent whole nights without sleep, yet he was gentle and 
uncomplaining, and he told an intimate friend shortly before his 
death, that he was ready to die, and he wished to live only to save 
his wife and the mother of his children who had all gone, the pain 


of utter loneliness. 


,99 


III. So lived and died Evert Augustus Duyckinck, and to us 
he leaves the legacy of his character and his influence. It only re- 
mains for us now to estimate in general terms the extent and value 
and bearing of that legacy. 

He certainly did a vast deal of wah, and of good work, in 
those forty years, from the time when in 1836 he first went into 
print in The Literary, a little magazine of college contributions, to 
his labors in 1878. Not only have we many goodly volumes from 
his pen, but he has given careful and fine distillations of the whole 
harvest of current literature, so that his pen brought not only the 
fruit of the author’s own vine, but rich wine from the ripe clusters 
of many a neighboring vineyard that had come to his press. His 
Cyclopedia of American Literature is a rich treasure, alike of 
critical study and careful selection. He and his brother have been 
blamed and even ridiculed for their large hospitality to many writers 
whose fame has not survived to the present day; yet the hospitality 
may have nevertheless been just and valuable, and time, which 
changes reputation, does not always preserve wisdom or reward 
worth ; ; and moreover it is important to note the decline of pop- 
ular favor of authors, whether the caus¢é may have been the 
author’s weakness or the public’s forgetfulness or folly. As a trea- 
sury of the old literature of America, the book was in its time of 
inestimable value, and they who had occasion to use it in practical 
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studies are fair judges of the great labor and judicious discrimina- 
tion given to its composition. Add to this principal work his great 
store of critical papers in leading reviews, from the New York Re- 
view and Arcturus of his earlier years to the thirteen solid volumes 
of his Literary World, and remember his careful volumes of histo- 
ry, biography and critical editing, and we have before us a library 
of no small magnitude, and one which goes well with the rich trea- 
sure of literature and art which is to stand in his name in the noble 
Lenox Library on Central Park. 

As to the quality of his work, there can be but one opinion so 
far as fineness of taste and purity of sentiment and conscientious 
labor are concerned. That he had not more of the dash and fire 
that are so essential to the new and successful writers of our day, 
we may ascribe to his temperament and to his time. His temper 
was gentle and his habit was sedentary and meditative, and to him 
Art appeared more as a ministry of beauty than as an utterance of 
force. He lived a somewhat secluded life, almost wholly in his 
city home; and a rustic hermit like Thoreau, who was born the year 
after him, 1817, and a dashing romancer like Dickens, who hunted 
the game for his readers in fields and lanes and among thieves and f 
beggars, were alike wonderful and strange to this votary of books 
and denizen of brick walls. Yet he was no ascetic, and the pressed 
flowers in his diary and his wide-awake comments upon nature and 
art, men and women, show that he was full of life at the outset; 
and his deep, earnest eye, and his unflagging industry to the last, 
prove that the pluck of the race of Van Tromp and of Rembrandt 
had never died out of him, and that this mild scholar was at core a 
hero too. 

As to the bearing of his life and work, many things may be said, 
but one thing seems fitly uppermost. He lived at a time of the 
parting of the ways, when the old faith and culture were called to 
struggle for life with the new materialism and worldliness. He of 
course sided with the old faith and culture, but he did this in a char- 
acteristic way, which we must discern in order to understand the 
drift of his career. He came forward at a time of the new depar- 
ture in christendom, when within the body of believers there was 
to be a struggle between the new and the old order, and great strife 
arose between the historical church and the various forms of inde- 
pendent opinion and fellowship. He took sides from the beginning] « 
with what he regarded as the historical church, and perhaps he was 
something of a partizan in his conservatism among the church cham- 
pions of the New York Review, such as Francis L. Hawks, Wil- 
liam Ingraham Kip and Horatio Potter. Yet he never sided with 
the party of Formalism, and he was earnest for the union of culture!” 
with religion, the light and sweetness of the University with the faith 
and worship of the Church. In this respect he was of great service 
at a time when culture was in danger of being discouraged by cer- 
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tain church leaders and driven out into non-conforming quarters or 
secular cliques, whilst stout sticklers for antiquity united a certain 
grossness of living and habits of self-indulgence with rigid formality 
and dogged orthodoxy. Duyckinck lov ed the old English litera- 
ture that grew up under the combined influence of the University 
and the Church, and he did much to make the same reconciliation 
in America, especially in New York and: New England, although 
what he did was not fully appreciated at the time as’it is now. 

The Puritan Independents had done more for American culture 
than any other people, and Duyckinck was not blind to this fact, and 
he tried to bring the cultured side of the English church to match 
and also to modify the Puritan scholarship. As early as 1836, in 
The Literary, he was the champion of the old English literature 
against the new radicalism; and as he grew in years and wisdom, 
he aimed to unite his love for the old learning with just appreciation 
of the new thought and style, so that he became a kind of minister 
of reconciliation between the puritan and the churchman, the inde- 
pendence of the university and the conservatism of the church. He 
did not do this work by controversy, but by interpretation and con- 
ciliation ; and he has had much to do with the recent better under- 
standing between those two leading representatives of the English 
speaking races in America, New England and New York. In his 
Cyclopedia of Literature he introduced the leading authors and 
thinkers of each community kindly and intelligently to each other, 
and as a critic and a neighbor, he ushered New England writers and 
scholars to the society of the Knickerbockers, perhaps not unmind- 
ful of the fact that whilst Irving the pet of New York had laughed 
‘them into notice, Motley the pet of Boston had written them into 
respect and honor. 

New York has had some reason to dread the rush of invading 
Yankees, and there are still men and women who are such sticklers 
for old Dutch and English Gotham that they wish that no Yankee 
had ever set foot upon the banks of the Hudson. One stately dame 
lately said as much to the writer, and did not wince when reminded 
that her distinguished husband drew his first breath in the Granite 
state, and was a New Hampshire Yankee. Only think of the pro- 
vocation from such hordes of invaders from the Yankee realm; what 
scores of prominent politicians, from Rufus King and Samuel Os- 
good of the ancient days, to W. M. Evarts and E. D. Morgan of 
to-day ; what companies of preachers, from Gardiner Spring and 
Stephen H. Tyng of the old school of orthodoxy, to Drs. Washburn 
and Storrs of the new; what marked men of the New England libe- 
rals, from Channing and Edward Everett and Follen and Dewey of 
the old time, to Bellows and Hepworth and Alger of the present ; 
what a power of transcendentalism in journalism and on platforms, 
since Brook Farm sent its brilliant thinkers and talkers to edit our 
newspapers and magazines, and to open the way for a new religion 
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under the apostle of the Masonic Hall, O. B. Frothingham. Duyc- 
kinck saw this inroad, and perhaps suffered loss of money and read- 
ers by it, but he did not lose his temper or his catholicity. Both 
as aman of society and a critic, he was courteous to the Yankee 
invaders, and he who writes these words thanks him heartily for his 
great good will to him when a stranger and since the new abode has 
become his familiar and loved home. He grew in sweetness and 
good fellowship, and even his churchmanship became milder and 
more comprehensive, whilst not less earnest and devout. He some- 
times spoke of his satisfaction in listening to sermons that used the 
language of literature and life instead of “the terms of technical the- 
ology; and when his son, the young clergyman, died, he found that 
christianity came nearer to him as it touched the affections and re- 
lations of his own life by presenting to him practically in his need 
the Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of Christ. His tribute to 
James W. Beekman as a devout and catholic christian of the Dutch 
Reformed and Presbyterian church, shows his own comprehensive- 
ness and his fellowship with all who love the bible and the sabbath. 

In his quiet way he did a great deal to bring the motherly, insti- 
tutional, devout and churchly spirit of New York to bear upon puri- 
tan independency, and his mental hospitality thus gained as mucl 
as it gave. In fact there was much in him that readily came home 
toa refined scholar or theologian of Boston or Cambr ‘idge. The 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Young and the Rev. Dr. Greenwood were men 
much akin to him in their love of the old English prose writers and 
poets, and the elder Dana and Allston were fathers of a culture that 
went before his day and won his reverence. It is interesting to 
note in the January number of the New York Review of 1838, in 
his own hand writing, the initials E. A. D. over an article upon 
George Herbert, and the name of Hillard upon a review of Tal- 
fourd’s Life and Letters of Charles Lamb, a review which is not 
ascribed to this accomplished man elsewhere within our knowledge. 
Thus they met forty years ago, and their whole lives flowed together 
in the tide of refined and generous scholarship, in which George 8. 
Hillard lived so loyally and brought such fruits of rich culture to his 
age and its renaissance. The editor of Spenser and the editor of Shak- 
speare worked virtually together in their lives; and in their deaths 
they were not long divided. The new union of generous ‘culture 
and church life in New York and Massachusetts has much to do 
with the studies which these men and their associates pursued, with 
the spiritual needs that they felt and the practical tendencies which 
they encouraged. 

Evert Augustus Duyckinck and his brother have gone, and their 
dust rests near that of Irving in a spot that proves them lovers of 
that charming man and of his attachment to the letters and the life 
of old England and to the best culture of America. We might 
well wish for more public demonstration of honor to Duyckingk’s 
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x [epotless and winning life. Mr. Butler’s tribute was worthy of its 
subject, yet too little notice was given to its forthcoming, and only 
a daily paper perpetuates its careful record and discriminating and 
loving appreciation. But there is comfort in remembering how many 
and how various tributes have been paid to Duyckinck’s worth, 
and in how many forms his name survives. It is well that his large 
and rich collection of books and works of art will be kept together 
in his name in the stately Lenox Library, and we trust that care 
will be taken to keep together there whatever has come from his 
own fruitful pen. 

We have no Westminster Abbey with its eloquent memorials in 
America, yet our people have heart enough and memories enough 
to make one. These records of history and genealogy help the na- 
tion towards keeping its sacred trust of worthy and gifted men. In 
preparing this imperfect memoir, the writer is allowed by your kind- 
ness to put one stone to the monument that is rising in memory of 
this faithful friend, accomplished scholar, steadfast patriot and 
christian man. 





ADDRESS OF THE HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New-ENGLAND Historic, GENEALOGICAL 
Society, January 1, 1879. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Once more, through the loving kindness of Him who redeemeth 
our lives from destruction and crowneth us with tender mercies, we are 
permitted to assemble at another annual meeting of our Society. 
Most sincerely do I extend to each one of you my heartfelt desire 
that the year on which we have now entered may be the happiest of 
our lives, happy in the enjoyments of this world, and if it shall prove 
to be our last, happy in the closing hours-of life, and happy in the hope 
of a glorious immortality when we shall land on those golden shores 
from which no traveller returns. 

Nothing could be more grateful to my feelings than the testimo- 
nials of respect you have shown me, and the honor you have conferred 
by your oft-repeated selection of me to preside over our noble insti- 
tution. But when I consider that I have been favored with elections 
to this post for twelve successive terms, I cannot but feel a delicacy 
in accepting it again, knowing as I do that there are others who are 
entitled to this distinction, and that courtesy might demand my 
retirement from office. But being assured by those who know what 
is best for our association, I accept again with a deep sense of grati- 
tude the office assigned to me, and beg to assure you that whether in 
the chair or out, I will bring to the discharge of my duties all the 
ability which I possess. 
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Happy, most happy am I to meet on this first day of a new year so 
many old and familiar friends, so many with whom I have journeyed 
on in life, and with whom I have had sweet communion in the past. 
But ail are not here ! some have been removed to the land of spirits. 
The whole number of deaths for the past year, as far as we can learn, is 
twenty-three ; being ten less than for 1877, and nine below the aver- 
age for four years. Of these, nine were life members, eight were 
resident members and six corresponding members. We still live, but 
death has enclosed these in his arms and borne them from our sight. 
Of those who were immediately associated with us at the commence- 
ment of the last year, we have to mourn the loss of John Wingate 
Thornton, A.M., the last but one of the founders, and Col. Almon 
Danforth Hodges, an éx-president of the Society. Appropriate notice 
of these members has been taken in one of our public meetings, and 
by the historiographer, but I cannot refrain from adding a few words 
as a token of the esteem in which they were held by us all, and for 
the services rendered by them to the cause we seek to advance. 

Mr. Tuornton was one of the founders and our first recording 
secretary. In the early days of the Society he was one of its 
most active members, and his interest in its prosperity continued 
during his life. Of this we have received numerous evidences. 
On the quarter-millenial celebration of the first landing of the Pil- 
grims in New England by this society, November 21, 1870, he 
was our speaker, and delivered a very able discourse, replete with 
historical lore. His published writings exhibit untiring research, 
and an extensive knowledge of the history of New England and 
particularly of the English Puritans. At the time of his death, he 
was engaged in editing, for the Maine Historical Society, the 
Trelawney Papers, w hich were obtained by that society through his 
exertions. 

Col. Hopers was well known among our business men as the 
president of the Washington National Bank. He held various other 
positions of trust and honor, and was universally respected for his 
integrity, sagacity, prudence and industry. He took a deep interest 
in the success of our institution, was frequently on our committees, 
and universally respected for his courtesy and kindness in the various 
relations of life. 

Others there are who deserve a notjce in the record of this occa- 
sion. Among these may be named the following friends and co- 
laborers who have died during the last year. 

The Reverend NATHANIEL ” Bouton, D.D., the historian of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, a corresponding member, contributed by his 
presence and by the preparation of papers to the advancement of our ob- 
jects. He was the settled minister for forty years over the first chureh 
in Concord, the corresponding secretary of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society and a trustee of Dartmouth College for many years. 
He was a most industrious student of history. He published many 
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works, and was the editor of the Provincial and State Papers of New 
Hampshire to the year 1792, which were printed at the expense of 
the State in ten octavo volumes. Many will remember the inter- 
esting paper read by him before us on the Wheelwright deed. 

The Rev. Cuartes TretAwny Couuins-TreELawny, M.A., 
@ corresponding member, was paternally descended from Arthur 
Collins, the celebrated English genealogical writer, author of the 
“Peerage of England,” and other works. He was himself a writer 
of repute. He presented, a few years ago, to the Maine Historical 
Society, the valuable papers of his ancestor, on his mother’s side, 
Robert Trelawny, who had a plantation at Richmond Island on 
the coast of Maine in early colonial days, on the events of which 
times the papers throw much light. The Rev. Mr. Collins- 
Trelawny was induced to search for these papers in England by his 
correspondent, Mr. Thornton, already alluded to, through whom the 
papers, as I have already stated, were presented to the Maine His- 
torical Society. 

Evert Augustus Duyckinck, A.M., of the city of New York, 
the senior and last surviving author of the “Cyclopedia of American 
Literature,” took much interest in the society and its objects, and 
made valuable donations to the library. He was a scholar of refined 
tastes, an able and discriminating but genial critic, whose writings 
have elevated and instructed his readers. His house was the resort 
of eminent literary men, and his memory is treasured by his sur- 
viving associates. 

The Hon. JoHN SHERBURNE SLEEPER, a resident member, was 
widely known as the editor of the Boston Journal. He commenced 
as a journalist, about the year 1830, as editor of the News-Let- 
ter, a paper published in Exeter, New Hampshire. He then took 
charge of the Lowell Journal, and finally of the Boston Jour- 
mal, which had been established the year before he came to this 
city, and which he planted on that firm foundation of success that has 
since attended it. He was mayor of Roxbury for three successive 
years, and held many other important offices of the state and city. 
He was a senator of Massachusetts in 1877, and chairman of, the 
committee on harbors. He had also represented Roxbury in the 
Legislature for some years. He took much interest in our Society, 
before which he read a paper three years since, and frequently par- 
ticipated in its proceedings. He also presented to the Society a 
complete set of the Boston Journal to the close of 1850, sixteen 
years. 

Nor can I stop here. One more there is whose merits demand 
special notice. I refer to W1LLIAM CULLEN BryYANT, a correspond- 
ing member, over whose grave we would strew the choice and 
fragrant flowers of cherished memories, whose works have gilded the 
page of American literature with a brightness that shall never be 
dimmed while the name of poet or philanthropist shall have a place 
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in the history of the world. His beautiful and touching hymns, 
* Blessed are they that mourn,” “The groves were God’s first tem- 
ples,” “ Who planted that old apple tree?” and “ The Song of the 
Stars,” will live in the hearts of grateful millions as long as devo- 
tion, gratitude, and the love of the beautiful shall stir the human 
heart; while poetry shall soothe the aching breast, or sympathy 
elevate the soul to pure and holy impulses. 

These have all gone! But why weep! Life’s labors will soon 
be over with us, and we shall join them on the other side of the 
river where old and dear friends stand ready to welcome us to their 
arms, to those celestial fields that have no bound, to that better 
life that knows no end. 

During the past year I have attended, as your representative, the 
centennial celebrations of the towns of Franklin and Foxborough, 
the ceremonies at the removing of the remains of Isaiah Thomas, of 
Worcester, and the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the land- 
ing of Endicott at Salem. These occasions were full of interest, and 
have added largely to the stock of information which will ever be dear, 
not only to the people of New England, but will be treasured up as 
precious memorials of our land. In these celebrations His Excel- 
lency Gov. Rice and other distinguished men have participated. Nor 
would I fail also to record the presence of the illustrious and Very Rev- 
erend Dean of Westminster, Arthur Penryn Stanley, at Salem, whose 
cordial and gracious words gave special evidence of the amity which 
holds the mother country and our own in the bonds of fraternal affec- 
tion. In this connection I desire to allude to the same friendly feeling 
expressed by our corresponding member, Capt. George Alfred Raikes, 
of London, in presenting for our library an elegant volume, of which 
he is the author, the “ History of the Honourable Artillery Company 
of London,” the parent company from which our own Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, its only offspring, is descended, the 
oldest military organization in this country, having held its two 
hundred and fortieth anniversary last June, when I had the felicity of 
being present and celebrating my golden wedding with the corps, 
just fifty years from my union with it. 

The Royal mother company was organized in the reign of Henry 
VIII., in 1537, and is the most ancient military corps in the British 
Empire, and the only military body over which Parliament has no 
control. The volume is illustrated by portraits of sovereigns and 
princes of the realm who have commanded the corps, together with 
engravings of armorial bearings and insignia, costumes, arms and 
exercises. It has a peculiar interest to us, as it is also embellished 
with portraits of several of the early commanders of our Massachu- 
setts company, whose early history is commenced in this volume, 
and is to be continued by Captain Raikes in a succeeding volume. 

The financial affairs of our Society, under the good management of 
the treasurer and finance committee, are as usual, in a very sound 
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condition ; thus affording great gratification, that amidst the general 
shrinkage of values, our income has not been in the least impaired, 
the dividends and interest on its securities having been regularly 
paid.’ It affords me great pleasure, also, to state that the bequest 
of the late Mrs. Anne E. P. Sever, widow of our deceased member 
Col. James Warren Sever, to which I alluded in my last address, of 
five thousand dollars, has been received, thus making an impor- 
tant addition to our funds. Nothing affords more gratifying evi- 
dence of the public favor, than these demonstrations of interest in 
the objects we seek to promote; and we fondly cherish the belief 
that others will, of their abundance, follow these praiseworthy 
examples, thus adding largely to our influence and leaving an en- 
during and honorable memorial of their sympathy in our work. 

A considerable sum has been appropriated for mounting and binding 
the Knox Manuscripts, that magnificent collection of autograph letters 
presented to the Society by our associate member, Rear-Admiral 
Henry Knox Thatcher. These, numbering over eleven thousand, are 
in the process of arrangement in large folio volumes, in a very appro- 
priate and elegant manner, by Dr. and Mrs. John S. H. Fogg, of 
this city, some of which were exhibited to us by the Rev. Mr. Slafter, 
chairman of the committee, at a late meeting of the society, and will 
constitute when completed the most valuable collection of autograph 
letters, especially in reference to the period of the revolution, in 
which many of them were written, that can be found in any library 
of our own or other lands. 

The New England Historical and Genealogical Register has been 
published as heretofore, and it is peculiarly gratifying to know 
that, notwithstanding the general depression of business and the 
falling off of subscriptions to other periodicals, this has been but 
little circumscribed in its circulation ; and I desire here to acknow- 
ledge, with gratitude, our obligations to its editor, pu'lishing com- 
mittee and contributors for their successful and gratuitous services 
rendered in this work. Its thirty-two volumes constitute a treasury of 
thought and research seldom to be found, and will live as monuments 
of the industry and devotion of those who have so nobly brought 
forth its issues to the present time. 

Our library has steadily increased in numbers and value. The pre- 
sent year is the first in which any considerable sum has been available 
for the purchase of books. Since the last annual meeting nearly two 
hundred dollars have been expended for this purpose. It was 
deemed advisable to use this money to supply our most pressing 
wants. The deficiencies in English history and genealogy were 
most felt, and a large portion of the money has been expended on 
this department. Our collection of American genealogy and local 
history has also been made more perfect by purchase and by do- 
nations. The collection of newspapers, already of great service 
to those who use the library, has this year been enriched by several 
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donations—two of which deserve a particular notice, namely, a per- 
fect set of the “ Watchman,” for the last forty years, from 1838 to 
1878, in twenty-one bound volumes, and a complete set of “ The 
Commonwealth,” from its first issue in 1862 to the close of 1877, 
in fifteen bound volumes. The Watchman, which is the leading 
newspaper of the Baptist denomination in New England, and con- 
tains many biographies and statistics, was presented by Thomas 
L. Rogers, Esq., one of its present editors, and “ The Common- 
wealth,” a newspaper of a high literary and political character, is 
from the Hon. Charles W. Slack, who has edited it during the whole 
period of its publication. Those who have sets'or volumes of news- 
papers would do well to follow their example. 

In my last, I referred to the importance of town records and the 
desirability of obtaining accurate transcripts for the Society. I 
have the satisfaction of stating that a perfect transcript of the records 
of births, marriages and deaths in the town of Brookfield, Mass., with 
a full index of names, has been presented by Henry E. Waite, under 
whose supervision the copy and index were made. I would repeat 
my suggestion that members who have the leisure, can render no 
more important service to the cause than to copy and index for us 
the records of the towns in which they reside. Natives of New- 
England towns, who reside in other places and have not the oppor- 
tunity to copy these records themselves, but have the means to employ 
others to do this, may by so doing preserve copies of records that 
are now in danger of being lost, many of which reach back to 
the settlement of the country. Since the formation of this Society 
the records of several towns have been burnt, and the information 
they contained has been hopelessly lost. 

The arrangement of the pamphlets, under the direction of the 
Committee on the Library, to which allusion was made last year, 
has been continued, and satisfactory progress in this has been made, 
as will be seen by the committee’s report. 

In this connection I have the great pleasure to state, as will be 
seen by the report of the committee who have in charge the publica- 
tion of the biographies of deceased members, that they have been 
assiduously at work, and have made very good progress in the 
acquisition and preparation of material for the memorial volume to 
which I called your attention in my last address. These sketches 
are prepared by careful and competent writers, both in professional 
and business life ; many of them are from the pens of our most emi- 
nent men, who have kindly consented to assist in the preparation of 
this work. These will constitute the first volume of the series, in 
fulfilment of the noble design of the founder of the fund, the late 
William Blanc::ard Towne. 

It is intended, as the committee state, that this work shall be a 
positive contribution to the history of the times, not consisting of 
mere eulogies, nor of statistical and colorless abstracts; but, in 
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special consistency with the objects of the Society, it is intended that 
these memorials shall be models of full and accurate details. The 
work promises to be of a most interesting character, and we have no 
doubt will be readily sought for and highly appreciated by all those 
who take an interest in the history of our times, and will correctly 
illustrate the character, principles and examples of those members who 
have gone before us, and will also be a precious memorial to their 
families. 

Our collection of portraits, in conformity to the original plan, has 
been gradually increasing ; and we hope that those of other past 
presidents and members who have performed eminent services in 
the Society will be furnished by friends, so that the series may be 
made complete, and the lineaments of our friends be preserved long 
after they shall have passed from their labors on earth. 

We have this year added to our collection, the portraits of two 
presidents, the Hon. John A. Andrew, LL.D., and the Rev. 
Joseph B. Felt, LL.D. ; one treasurer, Frederic Kidder, Esq., and 
one historiographer, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D. It is very de- 
sirable that portraits of all the presidents be procured. We lack 
those of the Hon. William Whiting, LL.D., Samuel G. Drake, 
A.M., and Winslow Lewis, M.D. A new painting of Charles 
Ewer, Esq., our first president, uniform in size with the others, is 
also desirable. The portraits of Gov. Andrew, the Rev. Dr. Felt 
and Mr. Kidder were painted by Charles Furneaux of Melrose, and 
that of the Rev. Dr. Clarke by Miss Jennie E. Bartlett of Boston. 
Dr. Felt’s portrait was presented by his nephews, the Hon. Joseph 
Bb. F. Osgood of Salem, and John F. Osgood, Esq., of Boston ; 
Mr. Kidder’s by himself; Dr. Clarke’s by his daughters, Mrs. 
Samuel D. Warren and Mrs. George W. Hammond; and Gov. 
Andrew’s by the artist and his friends. 

The facilities for historical investigation are increasing every day. 
Not only by the enlargement of libraries, but by the publication of 
ancient records, and the reprint of early journals, which have become 
too rare to be easily accessible, or which may be in a foreign lan- 
guage, which seals them to the American reader. And here I 
cannot refrain from speaking of the publications of the Prince Society, 
an association to which some of us belong, which has done and is 
doing a noble work for American history. It has just issued its 
eleventh volume, and this last work cannot but be of unsurpassed 
interest and importance to all our historical students. I allude to 
the voyages of Champlain, translated from the French by Prof. 
Charles P. Otis, and edited by the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, both 
members of the Society. Champlain visited our Atlantic coast in 
1604, sixteen years before our first permanent settlement at Ply- 
mouth, and twenty-six years before the settlement of Boston. He 
spent more than three years in the exploration of our harbors, bays 
and rivers, and left a journal of his observations more minute, and at 
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the same time more ample and voluminous than that of any other 
navigator that preceded or followed him. This journal was printed 
in French in 1613, and it has thus remained, two hundred and sixty- 
six years, untranslated down to the present time. The first instal- 
ment of the work, which I understand is to be in at least three 
volumes, has just been placed in our hands. I am sure I shall ex- 
press the feelings of all historical scholars when I say that we are 
under very great obligations to our associate member, Prof. Otis, 
for the successful accomplishment of his difficult task, and for giving 
us this ancient journal in pure, simple, lucid English; and to the 
Rev. Mr. Slafter, for the patient industry with which he has enriched 
its pages with necessary, judicious and learned annotations. When 
the whole work shall be completed, it will be unsurpassed in value 
by any other in the language relating to the early history of this 
continent. 

It affords me great pleasure to notice the increased interest now 
so generally manifested in regard to the history of our towns and 
the genealogy of their families; by which, this department of our 
library, already extensive, is largely enriched. Until recently there 
has been less effort than should have been made to ascertain our lines 
of ancestry farther back than the landing of our fathers, from the 
supposed difficulty attendant upon research in the fatherland. But 
I have learned of many instances where this has been accomplished 
with great satisfaction to the persons concerned. 

As an illustration, I would state that until recently I had made no 
thorough research in regard to my own ancestry beyond the landing 
of Mrs. Martha Wilder at Hingham, in 1638 ; but I am now enabled, 
in the Book of the Wilders, just published by the Rev. Moses H. - 
Wilder, our corresponding member, to trace my genealogy directly 
back for nearly four hundred years, to Nicholas Wilder, a military 
chieftain, who fought in the famous battle at Bosworth under the 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards king Henry VII., and to whom that 
monarch gave, as a token of favor, a landed estate and a coat of 
arms, which are still in possession of the Wilders in the County, 
of Berks, England, the present Rector of Sulham, the Rev. John 
Wilder, D.D., being the fourth of this line who has sustained that 
office. 

And now a word in regard to the influence of the family. 

The first institution established by our benevolent Creator was the 
family, and it has ever been the chief school of human virtue. No 
influence for good is so great. From it have emanated the principles, 
piety and patriotism on which must forever rest the prosperity and 
strength of nations. “The records of families,” says Dr. Alex- 
ander Wilder, “constitute the frame work of history, and are in- 
valuable auxiliaries to science, religion, and especially to civilization.” 
The ties of kindred are the golden links of that chain which binds 
families, states and nations together in one great bond of humanity. 
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Everything therefore which pertains to the history of our families 
should be carefully recorded and preserved for the benefit of 
those who are to follow us. He who collects and preserves 
his own family history is not only a benefactor in his way, 
but will deserve and receive the grateful thanks of all future 
generations. “ He confers a priceless boon upon those whose names 
and achievements are thus rescued from oblivion, and preserves the 
experience and wisdom of ages for the emulation and admonition 
of posterity.” It is therefore a matter of special gratification that so 
many of our wealthy and influential citizens have aided in publish- 
ing the history of their towns and the genealogies of their families. 
These praiseworthy examples are highly commendable, and permit 
me to say that I have no sympathy with those who care not from 
whence they came, or have no interest in the generations which are 
to succeed them. 

These works have greatly enlarged and enriched this department 
of our library, and are not only eagerly sought for by those inter- 
ested by family or local relations, but have become an important 
element in public libraries as valuable sources of historical and 
genealogical research. 

The wide-spread enterprise which now exists in archeological and 
geographical researches is not confined to individuals. Many gov- 
ernments and institutions are actively engaged, and these various 
enterprises are constantly bringing to light important and valuable 
information. But with all these researches we look back in vain for 
a full knowledge of races that have preceded us. We find evidences 
of their existence, but no history of their origin, and little of their 


‘ character or pursuits, except, perhaps, the common instinct of the 


soul to acts of worship. We find remains of architectural genius which 
it would be difficult now to reproduce, of artistic taste in stone and 
metal of the most curious design, but not a trace of books or anything 
that can inform us of their origin, progress or power. And 
so it has been of all races that have left no literature behind 
them. Strange indeed that so little should have been known of 
some countries or their antiquities until lately: but thanks to our 
modern travellers and explorers, to Agassiz, Layard, Speke, Baker, 
Livingston, Stanley, Schliemann, Le Plongeon, Cesnola and other 
investigators, we are now making rapid progress in the acquisition of 
knowledge with reference to the lost things of earth. These researches 
are furnishing us with new stores of knowledge in regard to the interior 
of Africa, the forests of Cambodia, the island of Cyprus, the ancient 
cities of Mycena, Troy and the Egyptian Pyramids. Nor is this 
confined to the Old World. The discoveries of Le Plongeon in 
Yucatan, and the explorations by our Government and the work of the 
Smithsonian Institution on this Western Hemisphere, and our various 
historical and antiquarian societies, have furnished us with 
specimens of the arts of people of which we have known nothing 
before, and have increased our desires for still further knowledge. 
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Who were the mound builders? Who the cliff dwellers? Who 
the strange people in south-eastern Asia, scarcely human in expres- 
sion, yet leaving evidences of ingenuity in architecture and sculpture 
as perfect in proportion, form and size, as those of China or Japan? 
_ In some of these we find resemblances to those of other nations, 
and of colossal proportions ; but how these could have been trans- 
ported from places very distant, or from whence they were derived, 
are mysteries yet unexplained. These researches and discoveries have 
given a new impulse to the students of archeology and history, have 
added largely to our former knowledge, and are the advance-guard 
of one of the most profound studies of the present generation. And 
what is worthy of note, although indicating a state of barbarism, 
they frequently give evidence of an advanced stage of civilization. 
We give a hearty welcome to all these investigations, and would aid 
them with such means as we have. But interesting and useful as 
these researches are in revealing the history and the influence of the 
past, let us so discharge the duties of our day that posterity may 
enjoy the true record of our times, without distressing ourselves as 
to these antiquities, whether of a pre-Adamite origin or of a pre- 
historic people. 

We live in an age of almost miraculous progress. Never before 
in the history of the world, so far as we know, have mankind wit- 
nessed such remarkable discoveries and inventions as in our age. 
As new era seems to have dawned on us. The world is awake to the 
importance of civilization and science. Thousands of investigators 
are at work for the development of anything which can relieve toil, 
reward labor, or multiply the comforts and happiness of mankind. 
The numerous enterprises in geographical and archeological research- 
es, and the investigations of physicists and scientists, are constantly 
bringing numerous interesting facts to light in regard to the age of . 
our earth, and the history of those who have inhabited it. We 
need not refer to fussil remains of vegetable or animal life, or of 
glacial periods, now so universally acknowledged, to prove how 
great the improvement and march of progress have been, or the 
correctness of what we have stated. These are so evident and 
so extehsive in their character as to become matters of common 
remark. 

Thus the intelligence of man and the forces of nature are uniting 
for the development of those mysterious powers which have astonished 
the world and revolutionized the affairs of men. Common as these 
references are on public occasions, and forming as they do frequently 
the burden of addresses, sermons and speeches, they still deserve a 
place in the records of the Society. Can we say that these are the 
ultimates of those discoveries which are now considered so marvel- 
lous? No! No! they are only “parts of His ways,” the harbingers 
of still greater progress, the rudiments of great*laws and benevolent 
designs which the Almighty holds in reserve, and which in the ful- 
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ness of time, we believe, He will bring forth for the benefit of 
mankind. What achange has taken place during the last few centu- 
ries! What astonishing discoveries and inventions have been wit- 
nessed during the last hundred years! With an intuitive perception 
man seems to have seized on the very elements of nature, and like 
its Creator put in motion the very forces by which He governs the 
universe, controls the elements and promotes the happiness .of the 
human race. Had these been predicted we might with Job have 
inquired, “Canst thou by searching find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion?” and yet man, mortal man, dares to enter the laboratory of 
nature, and with the golden key of revelation unlock the secret cabi- 
net of God’s wonder-working power, unseal the books, and divulge, 
not only the beautiful economy and the immutable laws by which 
the whole universe is regulated, but foretell the operation of these 
laws to the end of time. But such is the order of Providence, such 
the capabilities and constituents of nature, such the power of man 
to make her subservient to his will; nor can any one fix bounds to 
the probabilities, or possibilities, of this grand march of progress in 
the future. 

Who can define the almost infinite power of genius or of human 
understanding in the acquisition of knowledge? With what super- 
human perception man looks, as with the eyes of the Infinite, into the 
very depths of nature that he may “read the book of fate and see the 
revolution of the times,” and discover the plan by which continual 
progress toward a higher state in the moral and physical world can 
be attained. 

How wonderful the progress of the nineteenth century, not only 
in the researches to which we have alluded, but in the development 
of the elements of force, so that inert or inanimate matter becomes 
in the hands of man, as it were, a thing of life! 

Look at the amazing progress in telegraphic, microscopic, tele- 
phonic and microphonic arts ! 

Think of the invisible forces of electric power which lay slumber- 
ing in the bosom of nature, until Franklin brought the electric current 
from the clouds! 

Think of the great improvements since Morse sent this fiery 
agent with messages to do his bidding! We seize it in our hands, 
girdle the earth with a mystic wire, and sitting at our own tables 
converse, as easily as one plays on an instrument, with our neighbors 
on the other side of the globe. 

Think of the great improvement in telescopic power since Sir 
Isaac Newton predicted that no such achromatic or colorless lens 
could be made as we now possess, by which we pierce the 
immeasurable depths of the Empyrean vault; unveiling the infinite 
order, beauty and glory of the planetary world, and discovering 
systems which neither Copernicus, Galileo, or other astronomers 
down to his time, had dreamed of ! 
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How interesting the attainments in meteorological science! 
True, we cannot yet comprehend the means by which the clouds, 
those flying fountains of water, are balanced in mid-air, or the power 
which marshals them like serried armies through the skies; but we 
do learn, with singular exactness days in advance, of the state of the 
temperature, the approach of wind, tempest and tides, enabling us 
to avoid losses and disasters, so that we can not only predict when 
the clouds will obscure the sun, whether they will drop rain or snow, 
but the direction from whence the wind cometh, whither it goeth, the 
speed with which it travelleth, and where its wild current shall rest 
in its own AXolian caves. 

How interesting the recent discoveries of Edison! How strange 
and well-nigh incomprehensible that little machine, almost a revealer 
of thought, by which the very words we speak are imprinted on 
metallic sheets, and can be preserved and reproduced as with a voice 
from the spirit-land, speaking again in cadence and accent as with 
the pulsations of thought, long after that voice shall have been 
silent in the grave. And stranger still, that other little instru- 
ment, of the same nature, through which the foot-tread of a fly, or 
the fall of a feather, may be heard far in the distance ; and perhaps 
may yet be made to vibrate in louder and louder tones on the 
human ear. 

How surprising the results of chemical research! We analyze 
the elements of earth, air and water, and in the dew-drops which 
tremble on the leaf, we find a power with whose mighty force we 
climb the mountain, cross the plain, and skim the waters like a bird 
of flight, with the speed of the wind, almost annihilating time and 
space. We catch a ray of the sun, and imprint on the canvas true 
to life, the image of ourselves and all around us, leaving to those who 
may come after us the form and visage of life. We sound the 
depths of the ocean, and from what was supposed to be a fathomless 
abyss without life or light, we bring forth new living forms for the 
instruction of mankind. We pierce the rocky mountain, tunnel its 
solid base, and rush through its lgng cavernous tube as though it 
were but a shadow of the night. 

All nature seems full of secret agencies to do the will of man. 
The earth we tread on, the air we breathe, the plant we cultivate, are 
pregnant with her electric power. The radiant orbs of the heavenly 
dome seem to sparkle with her eftulgence, and if we grasp her 
cunning hand, with a flash of light she responds, here am I to 
do thy bidding. 

Many of the wonderful results to which we have alluded can be 
traced primarily to American genius, and though we have thought 
they could not be surpassed, still they come with each revolving year. 

And who shall say that these or other invisible agents still more 
subtle than any of which we now have knowledge may not drive our 
cars, propel our ships, illuminate our streets, light and warm our 
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houses, cook our food, and move the machinery of the world at 
comparatively small expense with which these are now done. 

Who can fix a limit to electric or steam force, or the numerous agen- 
cies which are daily increasing the number of machines of astonishing 
ingenuity and power? Who can doubt the possibility or probability 
of greater advances in these and other discoveries which have aston- 
ished mankind, showing us the wonderful power, adjustment and 
perfection of nature created for the use of man? And so frequent 
are these that may we not say with scripture, “ day unto day uttereth 
speech and night unto night showeth knowledge,” that ultimately 
“there shall be no place where their speech and language shall not 
be heard ?” 

So surprising are these inventions and discoveries that the sci- 
entist starts back almost affrighted at what his own genius has 
accomplished ; we stand aghast, utterly confounded by their great- 
ness and mystery; and yet we have reason to believe that they 
are but the rudiments of those great principles and forces which 
are to be more and more fully developed, until the culmina- 
tion of that great plan of divine wisdom which has for its object 
the glory of God and the happiness of his creatures. 

How vast the comprehension of man! How grand his mission 
on earth, holding these forces in his hands, striving to imitate the 
Creator in his unapproachable perfection, as if he were able to con- 
trol all matter and rear the pillars that sustain the everlasting arches 
of the skies ! 

And it is this history of man, the highest type of life, the 
central figure of earth, and his beneficent acts, we desire to per- 
petuate from age to age—of man, miracle of miracles, with a soul that 
cannot stop short of eternity, made in the image of God, lord of 
this lower world—of man, so comprehensive in reason, so infinite 
in desires, what he has done, what he is doing and what he is 
destined to do for the welfare of his race. 

Living then as we do in this remarkable age of discovery and 
progress, standing as we do before such wonderful acquisitions of 
knowledge and power, let us not mourn for the lost arts of which 
we know so little, but let us as wise men avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities we have to preserve the record of our new found arts—of 
whatever is useful, whatever is good, whatever increases human 
happiness, elevates mankind, makes the world better, and prepares 
the way for what is still higher in the future history of our race. 
Above all, let us as faithful historians preserve the records of 
those deeds of our fathers and the genius of their sons which have 
given to the Old World a New World, whose enterprise, patriotism, 
philanthropy and progress have not been surpassed in the history 
of the race. 

Press on, then, my friends. Cherish the friendships and kind 
sympathies which have existed between us. Prosecute with renewed 
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energy and zeal the noble work in which you are so honorably en- 
gaged. The cause you seek to promote is the cause of civilization, 
virtue and humanity. 

Add to our library all that can be known of the history of 
our own New England, the influence of its principles, and the 
glory of the American Republic. <‘* The Library,” said Mr. 
Everett, ‘‘is the great silent, but all powerful teacher.” Give 
liberally of your stores of books to enrich it, and of your money to 
sustain the operations of the Society, and you shall be remembered 
as benefactors of our land when you are resting beside those 
whose usefulness and renown you have thus contributed to make 
immortal on earth. 

I cannot close without expressing the gratification I feel in the 
progress and prosperity of our Institution, and my fervent prayers 
that the honor and influence it has already acquired may be perpetuated — 
through the long line of years to come. 

A few more years, and we who now exchange congratulations on 
this Happy New Year’s day will all have closed our labors here. 
But the same heavens will glitter with inimitable beauty and glory 
over those who may succeed us—the same earth will bring forth its 
myriads of flowers, not less numerous or beautiful than the starry 
host above, and yield its bounteous harvests for the service of man 
and beast. 

Human life is changing and transitory! A few more days, a 
few more months, and this tired brain and this languid tongue will 
have cast off their thread-bare, worn-out covering: but the spirit 
shall still continue to praise God for His wonderful works in this 
Western World, and the blessings which have flowed from the 
influence of New England character. We shall pass away, and 
the dust of past and future generations shall be commingled with 
ours in one common grave. But we trust our Society will live on 
and on, and be more and more appreciated for the work it has done 
and is doing, so that the record of our own New England and its 
families may be perpetuated with historic continuity while the Anglo- 
Saxon race shall have a place in the annals of time. 


Wiuram Rayment’s Testimony. Copied by H. F. Waters, Esq., from Essex 
County Court Files.—‘‘ The testimony of William Rayment aged sixty years or 
thereabout testifieth and saith that I said Rayment came to New England about 
the year fifty two and Liueing near the Brook that runeth in the head of bass river 
which then went by the name of Coyles Brooke & also Byams brooke for George 
Byam then Liued on the west side of said brooks side which Land was then fenced 
by said brook untill it met with Nicholas Hayward his Land further saith not. 
Jurat. Salem December 28* 1697.’ 
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EZEKIEL CHEEVER AND SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 
Communicated by Joun T. Hassam, A.M., of Boston. 


ZEKIEL CHEEVER was born in London, Jan. . 
25, 1614.* But little is known of his early life.t Exefiel” Ceeuer 
He came to Boston in New England in June, 1637, went, 1631. 
probably the next spring, to New Haven, there married and taught school. 
Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, who went in October, 1638, when he was 
about seven years old, with his father, to New Haven, says: “ When y* 
next summer was come I was sent to school to Mr. Ezekiel Cheever who 
at that time taught school in his own house, and under him in a year or 
two I profited so much through y° blessing of God, that I began to make 


* Sewall’s Diary. Cotton Mather’s Corderius Americanus, 

+ It has been said that his father was a linen draper, but the clerk of the Draper’s Com- 
pany finds no record in the books of that company, prior to the year 1637, of the admis- 
sion of any person bearing the name of Cheever. 

There is a tradition that he was when a boy at St. Paul’s school. The high-master of 
St. Paul’s informs me that the early registers of that school were destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. Itis possible, however, that much of what is now supposed to be lost may 
even yet be recovered from other sources; but the antiquities of the school have been 
strangely neglected. 

While in London in 1873-4, I had, through the kindness of Col. Joseph L. Chester, the 
privilege of consulting his transcript of the ‘ Matriculation Register of the University of 
Oxford,” but did not find in it the name of Ezekiel Cheever. This transcript is comprised 
in seven MS. folio volumes, containing about two thousand five hundred pages, and ex- 
tends from early in 1565 to the end of the year 1869. In these seven volumes there are the 
names of about one hundred thousand students, being all who matriculated during that 
period, with the dates of their matriculation, the College or Hall to which they were at- 
tached, their respective ages at their last birthday, the places of their birth, and the names 
and rank of their fathers. Col. Chester first transcribed personally the original registers, 
contained in twelve volumes of folio and quarto, then collated the names and dates, with 
the signatures of the students in the subscription book (all being required to subscribe to 
the “ Thirty Nine Articles”), and so got every man’s name as he actually wrote it himself, 
thus correcting many flagrant errors in the original registers due to the carelessness of the 
bedels who made the entries. The transcript is thus made perfect and strictly accurate, 
while the original registers are not. This work alone occupied Col. Chester twelve months. 
He then had the names transcribed on slips, then arranged alphabetically and chronologi- 
cally, and then again transcribed into the present volumes. An index thus becomes un- 
necessary, and one can turn to any name of any date in an instant. The importance of 
the work thus accomplished can hardly be over-estimated. In case of the loss or destruc- 
tion of the originals by fire or otherwise, this transcript would be priceless. 

No such general matriculation register exists at Cambridge. The same facts can there 
be obtained only by eyamining the records of each College separately, and even then the 
details are not so full as at Oxford. The parents’ names are rarely given. The entries 
usually merely give the student’s name, age, county, and the school from which he went to 
Cambridge. It is to be hoped, however, that the University, or some antiquarian or his- 
torical society, or public spirited individual, will at some future time cause such a general 
register to be made. Ezekiel Cheever may have been at Cambridge, but if so, it is strange 
that Cotton Mather has not mentioned it. 

As to the name of Cheever in New England, a word may here be said. Administration on 
the estate of Abraham Cheever, of Boston, was granted to Mr. Joshua Atwater, 12: 11: 1669- 
70, his brother Bartholomew Cheever declining the same. The will of Bartholomew Chee- 
ver, of Boston, cordwainer, dated Oct. 21, 1693, was probated Dec, 28, 1693. In it he mentions 
his brother Daniel Cheever, and his cousins Ezekiel Cheever, schoolmaster, and Richard 
Cheever. Daniel Cheever, of Cambridge, husbandman, in his will dated April 30, 1698, 
probated June 21, 1704, mentions his brother Bartholomew Cheever, of Boston, deceased. 
Administration on the estate of Richard Cheever, of Boston, cordwainer, was granted Aug. 
8, 1709, to Abigail his widow. Peter Cheever, of Salem, glover, in his will dated July 14, 
1699, probated Aug. 7, 1699, mentions his cousin Samuel Cheever, of Marblehead. Their 
relationship is thus clearly established and their common ancestry proved. It is probable 
that all — bear the name of Cheever in New England are lineal descendants of those 
above named. 
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Latin & to get forward apace.”* In the list of ‘the names of all the free- 
men of the Courte of Newhaven,”f made by Thomas Fugill, the first sec- 
retary of the plantation, that of “ Mr. Eze: Cheu's” stands ninth. 

He was one of the twelve men chosen as “ fitt for the foundacd worke 
of the church” at the general meeting held on the 4th of June, 1639, 
and was one of the signers of the “ foundamentall agreem‘” made at that 
meeting.§ Oct. 25, 1639, “ Mr. Nathaniell Turner, Will Andrewes and 
Mr. Cheeu's, members of this church,” and others, were admitted members 
of the Court.|| At a meeting about casting lots for the East Meadows and 
the meadows in the Mill River, 17th Ist mo. 1641, he was one of “ those 
who are to have their meadow in Mil-meadow and the Iland in the East 
River." Ata general court held the 25th of 12th mo. 1641, “ Itt is or- 
dered thatt a free schoole shall be sett vp in this towne, and o° pasto™ Mr. 
Davenport, together w‘h the magistrates shall consider whatt yearly allow- 
ance is meete to be given to itt out of the comd stock of the towne, and 
allso whatt rules and orfers are meet to be observed in and about the 
same.”** Jn the list of planters and their estates for 1643, his name stands 
sixth, although his estate was estimated at £20 only. His family consisted 
at that time of three persons, and the number of acres of land owned by 
him was, in the first division 84, in the neck 1432, meadow 24, and in 
the second division 10. The rates yearly paid by him for Jand were 5s. 
1ld.f¢ At a court held at New Haven, Feb. 8, 1643, “ Mr. Cheevers 
desired 4-3-6 out of the estate of Mr. Trobridge, w°h is justly due to him 
for teaching y® children.” $f 

He took the oath of fidelity at a court held at New Haven, July 1, 1644.$$ 
At a General Court held Dec. 8, 1645, “ the Governo’, magistrates, depu- 
ties w'h elder Newman, the 2 deacons, Mr. Cheevers, bro: Miles, bro: Clarke, 
bro: Anthony Thompson & bro: Munson,” were made a committee to con- 
sider the subject of taxation.||| “ For the better trayning vpp of youth in 
this towne, that through Gods blessinge they may be fitted for publique ser- 
vice hereafter, either in church or comonweale, it is ordered, that a free 
schoole be sett vpp, & the magistrates w‘h the teaching elders are intreated 
to consider what rules & orders are meete to be observed & what allow- 
ance may be convenient for the schoolema’s care & pajnes, w°h shalbe paid 
out of the townes stocke. According to w‘h order,20' a yeare was paid to 
Mr. Ezekiell Cheevers, the present schoolema’ for 2 or 3 yeares at first, but 
that not proueing a competent majntenance, in August, 1644, it was in- 
lardged to 30! a yeare & soe contineweth.”§/] This was in 1645. He was 
present at a General Court held at New Haven, March 16, 1645, which 
ordered the removal of Thomas Fugill from the office of secretary for the 
Plantation.*** At the same court * Bro: Wackman& bro: Cheevers were 
chosen deputies for the jurisdiction court in Aprill next.”t7f At a General 
Court held at New Haven, Oct. 26, 1646, “Mr. Jn° Wackman, Mr. Eze- 
kiell Cheev's wer chos" deputyes for the jurisdiGén gefierall court.”$f¢ 
Besides teaching school, he seems to have preached occasionally, for- at a 
court held at New Haven, May 4, 1647, “ Richard Smoolt, servant to Mrs. 

* Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, author of the Day of Doom, by John Ward 
Dean. Second Edition. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1871. Appendix, p. 137. See 
also REGISTER, Xvii. 137. 

+ New Haven Colonial Records, i. 9. 

+ New Haven Cvulonial Records, i. 16. § Ibid. i. 17. |] Ibid. i. 20. 

“1 Ibid. i. 50 and 194, ** [bid.i.62. tt Ibid. i. 91. tt Ibid. i. 124. 


§§ New Haven Colonial Records, i. 137. |||] Zocd. i. 181. "% Ibid. i. 210. 
*#* Ibid, i, 222—24. Sce also p. 263. ttt Ibid. i. 227. tit Jbid. i. 274. 
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Turner, was chardged by his Mrs. for sundry grosse miscariadges, as for 
scofling at the word of God wh was preached by Mr. Cheevers, for other 
rebellious carriadges in the famylye."* At a court held Feb. 1, 1647, 
“ Ezechiel Cheveres passeth ouer to John Cooper 5 ac™ 2 thirds of vpland 
w'hin the two myle, on halfe of it lying in Mr. Eatton quartr, betwixt the 
land of M"* Turner & William Tuttill, the other halfe lying by the mill 
highwaye, at the end of Mr. Eatons pasture, next the land of William 
Tuttill.”F 

His trialf before the church at New Haven on the 20th of 3d mo. 1649, 
was upon charges of which the following is a brief synopsis. On the Lord’s 
day, being the 13th 3d mo. 1649, W. Thorpe retracted the charges he had 
made against the elders of partiality and usurpation. The church then 
agreed to clear the elders by vote, but three brethren withdrew and voted 
neither in the affirmative nor negative. Brother Cheever being desired to 
give his reason for not voting, said that “he apprehended the Elders had 
walked faithfully according to their light, but refused to clear them of par- 
tiality, and so left the Elders under an unjust suspicion, as if they were 
guilty; at which carriage the brethren were offended, and since the Lord’s 
day, sundry of them have delivered a writing to the ruling Elder, manifest- 
ing their offence against Mr. Cheever, out which he hath drawn some par- 
ticulars.” Two of the principal charges brought against him were: “1. His 
uncomely gestures and carriage before the Church, in the mixed assembly, 
were offensive both to the Ch., and to some that are not of the Ch.” 
“2. That when the Ch. did agree to clear the Elders by vote of those two 
charges, (namely of usurpation and partiality,) he did not give his vote 
either to the affirmative or to the negative.” Among the minor charges 
brought against him were that he “did maintain that if three persons hear- 
ing one and the same thing from one and the same man at three several 
times, they are all but one witness, and so no competent testimony to prove 
it,” and that “* Another time W. Thorpe and br: Cheever speaking together 
about the Elders preparing matters for the ch: br: Cheever said, We have 
nothing to do now but to say Amen, we are all Clerks now.” ‘To support 
the first charge, “ Br: H. Lindall and br: W. Basset affirmed, that his carriage 
was to them very offensive, they were ashamed that it should be such in so 
public an assembly, one while holding down his head into the seat, then 
laughing or smiling. Br: F. Newman said one while he wrapped his hand- 
kerchief about his face, and then pulled it off again. Br: Morris affirmed 
his carriage was offensively uncomely : three of them affirmed that he rather 
carried it as one acting a play, than as one in the presence of God, in an 
ordinance.” 

“ Br: Cheever (being desired to answer) said, that his holding down his 
head might be from the pain of headache, with which he is often troubled ; 
he was asked if his head did then ache, and how his smiling or laughing 
could agree with such a pain; but he could answer to neither, but said, he 
took no notice of his own gestures, nor of any levity of spirit, nor of any 
carriage suiting a stage-play. But for the gestures or outward actions men- 
tioned, by which men must judge, himself judged them as neither suiting 
his person, nor work in hand, and he should account it a mercy from God, 
if he had more command of his outward gestures; his objecting the aching 


* New Haven Colonial Records, i. 308. + Ibid. i. 363. 

t Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc, i. 22—51, ‘ Trial of Ezekiel Cheever before the Church at New 
Haven,” printed from a contemporary manuscript in the possession of Charles H. Morse, 
Esq., then of Cambridge, Mass., now of Washington, D. C. 
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of his head, which he could not affirm to be at that season, nor could tell 
how to make it suit with his smiling or laughing, did rather increase the 
offense.” 

“To the 2d, br: Cheever answered, that being loth to disturb the peace 
of the Ch: he held up his hand to neither vote; had he that light in the 
case which Mr. Davenport this day held forth, he could have held up both 
his hands to clear the Elders of partiality.” 

Brother Cheever “ was told that this charge of the brethren, being Clerks, 
and that they have nothing to do now but to say Amen, imports two things, 
first, that the Elders usurp a lordly power over the Ch:, which is neither 
granted, nor allowed by Christ. Secondly, that the brethren are weak and 
childish, either wanting light, or wanting courage to improve their light, 
about the affairs of Christ, in his Ch:, and in both respects the charge is 
great and heavy, he was therefore wished either to instance and prove, or to 
let fall and clear, but he refused to do either.” ‘ 

“ Br: Cheever was again desired to give some satisfying reason, why he 
could not clear the Elders of usurpation; he answered, he thought the 
brethren had not their due liberty to act according to the light of their own 
consciences, and to dissent when they wanted light. The Ruling Elder 
asked him, who hindered them of their due liberty, and told him that his 
speeches applied to the case import that the Ch. is brought into bondage, 
whereas the brethren have ever had their full liberty to speak according to 
the rules of order and edification, and more can neither safely be expected 
nor granted in a church. Br: Cheever neither retracting, nor giving any 
answer, our Teacher and sundry of the brethren told him, they had been 
often and long grieved by, and for him, his offensive carriages, both in the 
private meetings of the Ch. and in the public assembly, as himself well 
knew, had been afflictingly burdensome to them, ghey had for a long time 
observed and witnessed against his contradicting, stiff, and proud frame of 
spirit, they feared God had a controversy with him, wondered what it would 
come to, and what God would do with him. After a long debate without 
any fruit appearing in the spirit and carriage of br: Cheever, when he could 
neither be drawn to take off the charge, nor to instance in any particulars, 
which being opened might have been cleared before the assembly, but did 
obstinately persist in fastening a slanderous reproach upon the officers and 
brethren, the Ch. proceeded to censure, and upon a serious consideration of 
his miscarriages, in the nature and compass of them, this last making the 
rest full, and heaped measure, by vote ordered, that he be cast out of the 
body, till the proud flesh be destroyed, and he be brought into a more 
member-like frame.” 

Ezekiel Cheever in his answer says: “To the gesture of holding down 
my head and wrapping my handkerchief about it, Idid then, and do still 
impute it to the aching of my head as the cause of it, though I cannot clear- 
ly remember it, upon these grounds. 1. I know no other cause of it. 2.1 
do know I am constantly troubled with violent pain in my head in hot 
weather, when my mind and intentions are seriously fixed, as I have observ- 
ed most usual on the Lord’s day in the evening, and after church meetings, 
and to mitigate my pain I have been wont to hold my head straight with 
my handkerchief, as a fillet, finding some little ease by it, and yet have 
purposely avoided holding down my head long, but have oft looked up, that 
I might not seem to sleep. 3. When I came home that Sabbath in the 
evening, (when these gestures are testified to be acted, viz, 13th of 3d month, 
when I did not join with the vote to clear the Elders,) my wife tells me I 
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complained of pain in my head, nor is the smiling after objected so unsuita- 
ble, but it may well consist with that, and greater pain also. For the smil- 
ing or laughing, I know neither the thing, nor any cause of it, nor whether 
there was any more than a natural ordinary cheerfulness of countenance 
seeming to smile, which whether it be sinful, or avoidable by me, I know 
not, yet upon certain clear testimony, I shall judge myself for any such 
unseemly gestures, as having appearance of that evil charged, though I 
know they arise, not from lightness, but over-seriousness and vehemency 
of spirit, and too much activity, at other times discovering itself in unseem- 
ly motions of body, somewhat whereof might appear at this time, though 
I remember no such, nor occasion of them. I desire to be humbled for the 
least appearance of evil, and occasion of offence, and to watch against it. 
Yet notwithstanding that there was such excess that way, as the charge 
seems to carry, I cannot be convinced upon these grounds. 1. Many, (more 
than-witness against me,) that were near me on both sides, and before me, 
and did observe me, took no notice of any uncomely gestures, and are un- 
satisfied, and troubled at the carriage of the thing. 2. None have mani- 
fested openly their taking notice of, or offence at any such gestures in me, 
only those 4 that witness, though it be said, they were offensive to the 
Church. 38. One alone, viz, William Basset, did publicly affirm, my car- 
riage was like a stage-player, (and that to the grief and offence of sundry, 
though not publicly manifested,) though it be said, 3 aflirmed it. I have 
spoken to the other 3 witnesses, and they all deny it.” 

* For my backwardness to produce instance and proof on my behalf, I 
was indeed slow to it, as not seeing any likelihood of good effect by it, nor 
so prepared for it as I might have been, being suddenly without forewarn- 
ing called forth as if so conceiving it would be apt to multiply offence. Yet 
being pressed somewhat J did speak, naming the head of what I have with 
grief apprehended to be true in some particular, viz, that the brethren had 
not their due liberty to act according to the light of their own consciences; 
and the answer given is, that they have ever had their full liberty to speak 
according to the rules of order and edification ; but that must be understood 
in the Elders’ jadgment, for if they think contrary, though amiss, the breth- 
ren are rebuked, which doth impeach their true liberty, and makes them 
afraid to speak when they apprehend they have just cause.” 

“Whereas in the close, I am charged with a stiff, proud, contradicting 
frame of spirit, I humbly entreat the particulars wherein I have differed 
may be produced and offered to the judgment of the godly, I spoke not 
but out of conscience in a righteous cause (as I think) when I could not be 
silent ; I must act with the Church, and (which is uncomfortable) I must 
either act with their light, or may expect to suffer, as I have done, and do at this 
day for conscience sake ; but I had rather suffer any thing from men, than 
make shipwreck of a good conscience, or go against my present light though 
erroneous, when it is not discovered. And I look upon it as a mercy, and 
answer of many prayers, that notwithstanding many temptations I have 
conflicted with in that kind upon such occasions, the fear of men hath not 
prevailed above the fear of God. Ido not go about wholly to free myself 
from blame in my carriage, and in these particulars, human frailty and in- 
firmity I do see and bewail, as too much lightness, in that word Clerks, 
want of wisdom and coolness in ordering and uttering my speeches, but for 
that slander, or grossness in it to be equal to Miriam’s sin, or to deserve 
such a censure, I cannot yet see it, and though the Ch: by the major part, 
(a considerable part, near half as I am informed, dissenting,) hath inflicted 
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it, I cannot look upon it as dispensed according to the rules of Christ. Yet 
I wait upon God for the discovery of truth in his own time, either to my- 
self, or church, that what is amiss may be repented of and reformed, that his 
blessing and presence may be among them and upon his holy ordinances 
rightly dispensed, to his glory, and their present and everlasting comfort, 
which I heartily pray for, and am so bound, having received much good 
and comfort in that fellowship, though I am now deprived of it.” 

At a General Court held at New Haven, May 6, 1650, “ John Cooper 
desired the Court to take some Course w'" Jeremiah dixons lott, for y* fence 
lyes downe and none will Take Care of it, The Court ordered that m* 
wakeman And m' Chever, Jn®° Harriman, and Edwa: watson (who as 
They are Informed) are Intrusted for Jeremiah dixon, should be warned to 
y*® Court tomorrow, to show Cause why they take not Care of it.”"* Ata 
Court held at New Haven, May 7, 1630, “ John Cooper Informed y* Court 
that y°® fence belonging to Jeremiah dixons lott, lyes downe and the quarter 
sufferes much by it : for hee knowes of none that is Appointed to looke after 
it: the Court hearing that m* Wakeman: m’ Cheever and others, had some 
order frome Jeremiah to dispose of it, sent for them, and m’ Cheever came : 
& said he had order from Jeremiah to sell it: but they had no order to 
lay out any thing vpon it, nor hath Jeremiah any estate here to doe it: and 
that he had written him word that he thought it would Yeild him nothing : 
and Jn° Harriman said that Jeremiah writt To him aboute it: and the he 
writt him word that he thought none would take the lott to paye the rates 
and maintayne the fence: they were wished to Consider w™ any that were 
intrusted in it: and Informe the Magistrats this evening: if not: then the 
Court must Take some Course to dispose of it, that y® qrts be not damni- 
fyed therby.t 

He removed shortly after this to Ipswich, Mass. Robert Payne, “ after 
severall overtures and endeavours Among y* Inhabitants of sayd Ipswich 
for setling a Grammar Schoole in that Place,” offered to “ erect an edifice 
for such a Purpose, Provided it might be put into the hands of certain dis- 
creet And faithfull Persons of y* st Towne, And their Successors which him- 
selfe Shoud nominate, to be ordered and managed by them as Feoffees in 
trust for that end, and their Successors for ever,”t provided also that the 
town or any private inhabitants would furnish funds for the maintenance of 
a schoolmaster. The town at a public meeting held Jan. 11 or 14, 1650, 
made a grant of land for this purpose. On the 26th of January, 1651, 
additional feoffees were chosen, and they were empowered “ to receive all 
such sums of money as have and shall be given towards the building or 
maintaining a Grammar School and Schoolmaster, and to disburse and 
dispose such sums as are given to provide a Schoolhouse and Schoolmas- 
ters house either in building or purchasing the said house with all conveni- 
ent speed, and such sums of money, parcels of land, rents or annuities as 
are or shall be given towards the maintenance of a Schoolmaster they shall 
receive and dispose of to the Schoolmaster that they shall call and choose 
to that office from time to time, towards his maintenance which they shall 
have power to enlarge by appointing from year to year what each Scholar 
shall yearly or quarterly pay or proportionably, who shall also have full 
power to regulate all matters concerning the Schoolmasters and Scholars as 
in their wisdom they think meet from time to time who shall also consider 


* New Haven Town and Court Records,i.18. + Jbid. i. 21. 
t Records of the Feoffees of the Grammar School in Ipswich, i.13. Also L. 5, fol. 268, 
of Ipswich Deeds in Registry of Deeds, Salem. 
VOL. XXXII. 16, 
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the best way to make provision for teaching to write and cast accounts.”* 
In fulfilment of his promise, Payne, in 1652, bought of Richard Coy, at- 
torney to Samuel Heyford, a house with two acres of land belonging to it, 
for a dwelling house for the schoolmaster, and in 1653, at his own cost and 
charge, built an edifice for a grammar school on part of the land so pur- 
chased, which he conveyed to the feoffees “ for severall good causes & con- 
siderations him thereunto moveing, especially for y* increase of Learning 
in y° next Generation.” Other public-spirited inhabitants gave lands and 
money. Of this, the Grammar School, or Free Schoolf of Ipswich, Eze- 
kiel Cheever was the first master. 

The town records of Ipswich contain but little relating to him. Some 
of his scholars seem to have come from other towns.{ On the 18th of No- 
vember, 1652, he married his second wife, Ellen Lathrop, sister of Captain 
Thomas Lathrop, of Beverly, his first wife having died in New Haven, 
January 20, 1649. 

Sept. 20, 1660, Richard Coy, attorney to “ Samuell Heifer,” brought a 
suit against “m" Ezekiell Chever,” in an action of trespass upon the case, 
“for takeing and keeping possesion of a house w*" was left in his the sd 
Richards possesion by the sd Samuell Heifer.” This was the house which 
Robert Payne had given to the school. Among the papers on file in this 
case is the following :§ 

“ Ezekiel Cheever testifieth that he was in possession of the house be- 
longing to the schoole, now in controversy, in the beginning of y® sumer, 
52. which may be evidenced by the records of his marriage Nov: 18. fol- 
lowing, & y® birth of his first child; beside abundant testimony of 
neighbours. Ezekiel Cheever.” 


The jury found for the defendant, and Coy appealed to the Court of As- 
sistants. “The Barn builded by m" Cheevers, y* first School master Im- 
ployed in y* School, and y° orchard planted by him, was Afterwards. upon 
his Removall, purchased by the Feeoffes of y* said school, upon his Remo- 
vall to Charlstown, and given Like wise to the School.” || 

He then moved to Charlestown and entered upon the duties of school- 
master there, Nov. 26, 1661, at £30 a year. On the 17th 12th mo. 1661, 
“ Tt was allso ordered that Solomon Phipes should finish the Scoolhouse 
with Severall Conuenensies Nesesisoryly belonging to the Same: with A 
house or Barne for the housing of two Cowes & to hold & hay for them 


: * ey 85 of Transcript of First Book of Ipswich Town Records, in office of Town Clerk, 
pswich. 

+ The term Free School, or Grammar School, as Mr. Barnard has shown, did not mean the 
common or public school. The word was used inthe English sense to characterize a school, 
endowed with grants of land and gifts and bequests of individuals, in which Latin and 
Greek were taught, supported in part by the parents by payment of fees or rates. There 
was usually attached to them a house and land for the use of the master. They were classi- 
cal schools, the forerunners of the academies which afterward made their appearance. For 
an account of the Ipswich Grammar School, see RecisTEr, vi. 64, 149. 

t Barnabas Fawer, of Boston, in his will, dated Dec. 23, 1654, probated Feb. 2, 1654 
(Suffolk Probate Records, i. 102), says, ‘I will yt my Sonne Eliasar shalbe kept at Schoole 
with m Chevers at Ipswitch for one yeare to be brought vp at Learning” 

Rev. Simon Bradstreet, second son of the Governor, in a MS. memorandum in his own 
handwriting (RecisTeR, ix. 118), says: “I was borne in N. England at Ipswitch, Septem. 
28, being Munday 1640.—1651, I had my Education in the same Towne at the Free School, 
the master of weh was my ever respected Friend M'. Ezekiell Cheevers. My father was re- 
moved from Ispw. to Andover before Iwas putt to school, so yt my schooling was more 
chargeable.” 

§ Essex Court Files, vi. 3. 

{ Records of the Feoffees of the Grammar School in Ipswich, i. 2, 

| Charlestown Archives, xxi. 15, 
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so as the said Solomon & m": Cheffes the Scoolmaster Shall See fitt & of 
Nesesity to be done And that the S* Solomon Shall be payd for his s* worke 
According to the true value therof p": order Edw: Burtt Recorder.”* 

On the 12th 11 mo. 1665, “ Whereas there Are many Complaints of the 
rude and irreverent Carriges of many of our Youths Especially in the times 
of the publique ordinances of praying and preaching lords daies Which we 
Conceive is heightned for Want of due Inspection and being and keeping 
in Some Certaine appointed place or places, And we being Called and En- 
couraged by all our househoulders to take Care about them that propha- 
nesse may be prevented and the goverment Incombent on Governers of 
families not scandalized, We iudge it our dutie to Commend it as our Af 
fectionate desire to all our inhabitants, Concerned heerein to farther vs, with 
thire Cheerfull Endevours, And that Each p’son whome we nominate 
Would in his tarne sitt before the youths pew one lords day during the morn- 
ing and Euening Exercise, It being our joynt Expectation that all youths 
Vuder fifteene yeeres of age Vulesse on grounded Exemption by Vs. doe 
Constantly sitt in some one of those three pews made purposely for them, 
It is our desire that all parents and Governors will require thire Children 
& servants of the Capacitie abouesaid, to sitt and Contineue orderly in 
those pews Except m’: Cheever Scollers, Who are required to sitt orderly 
and Constantly in the pews appointed for them together, It is moreover 
Comended to the Consientious Care & Endevour of those that doe sitt be- 
fore the youths pews lords daies to obserue thire Cariagg and if any Youth 
shall Carrie it rudly and Irreverently to bring them before one of our Mai- 
estrats With Convincing Testimony that due Course may be taken With 
them for the discouragm': of them and any others of like prophane behaviour 
We doubt not but wee shall finde our househoulders Actiue heerein that so 
gilt may not bee Contracted by personall or generall default heerein.”t “ At 
a meeting of the Selectmen nov’ 3¢ 1666 m" Chevers motion the day 
aboues* to the Townsmen first that they would take Care the schoolehouse 
be speedily amended because it is much out of Repaire—secondly that they 
would take Care that his yeerly salarie be paid the Counstables being much 
behinde w™ him—thirdly puting them in minde of thire pomise at his first 
Coming to towne viz‘ that no other schoolemaster should be suffered or sett 
vp in the Towne so as he Could teach the same, yet now m‘ mansfeilde is 
suffered to teach & take away his Scholers.”f At a meeting of the select- 
men, Dec. 19, 1669, “ Also this day Appeerd before y* Selectmen m" Che- 
ver desiring a peece of ground or house plott might be granted to him 
whereon to build an house for his famlie which was with the townsmen to 
Consider off it.”§ Jan. 3, 1669-70, by a general town vote it was “ Also 
Voted this day that the new Selectmen shall haue power to seek & finde 
out a Convenient place and house plott for m’ Ezek: Chever shcoolemaster 
& to make report to the Towne.” || 

From Charlestown he came over to Boston, and the Boston Records] 
thus chronicle the event. On the 22d 10th mo. 1670, “ At a Meetinge of 
the hon™: Gouern": Richard Bellingham Esq" Major Generall John Leueret, 
Edward Tynge Esq’ Majestrates M* John Mayo, M' John Oxenbridge M" 
Thomas Thatcher & M': James Allen Eld™:, Cap‘. Thomas Lake, Cap‘: James 
Olliu*, M' John Richards, & John Joyliffe Selectmen of Bostone. It was 
ordered and agreed that M" Ezechiell Cheuers, M* Tomson & M* Hinksman 
should be at the Gouern™: house that day seauennight to treate with them 


* Charlestown Archives, xxi. 16. + Jbid. xxi.36. t Ibid. xxi.39. § Ibid. xxi. 54, 
|] Ibid. xxi. 54. {i Boston Town Records, ii. 55. 
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concerninge the ffree schoole.” On the 29th of the same month, “At a 
Meetinge of the hon™: Gouern': Major Generall Leueret Edward Tynge © 
Esq’ Majestrates, M* Mayo, M™ John Oxenbridge M* James Allen Eld™ 
Cap‘. Thomas Lake M* Hez. Vsher Cap‘. James Olliuer M’. John Richards 
& Jn° Joyliffe Selectm™ It was agreed and ordered that M*. Ezechiell 
Cheeuers should be called to, & installed in, the ffree schoole as head 
Master thereof, which he, beinge then present, accepted of: likewise that M* 
Tompson should be inuited to be an assistant to M' Cheeuers in his worke 
in the schoole ; w** Mr. Tompson beinge present, desired time to consider 
of, & to giue his answere ;—And vpon the third day of January, gaue his 
answere to Major Generall Leueret in the negatiue, he haueinge had, & ac- 
cepted of, acall to Charlestowne.” On the 6th day of 11th mo. 1670-1, “ At 
a Meetinge of the hon™ Gouern’ Major Generall Leueret Edward Tynge 
Esq‘: Majestrates, M' John Oxenbridge M' Thomas Thatcher M’. James 
Allen Eld", Cap‘ Thomas Lake Cap‘. James Olliuer M* John Richards & 
John Joyliffe selectme[ ] who beinge met repaired to the schoole & sent 
for M' Tomson who, when he came, declared his remouall to Charlestowne* 
—& resigned vp the possestion of the schoole & schoole house to the Gou- 
ern’: &ca, who deliued the key & possestion of the schoole to M": Eze- 
chiell Cheeuers as the sole Mast’ thereof. And it was further agreed that 
the said M'. Cheeuers should be allowed sixtie pounds p. an. for his seruice 
in the schoole, out of the towne rates, & rents that belonge to the schoole— 
and the possestiog & vse of y* schoole house.” 

At a court held at Salem 22d 10, 1675, administration on the estate of 
Capt. Thomas Lathrop,t of Beverly, “ who Latelye dyed in the warrs be- 
twixt the English, & the heathen,” was granted to his widow Bethiah 
Lathrop, who offered for probate a nuncupative will, in favor of herself and 
her relatives, and Sarah Gott an adopted daughter. This decree occasioned 
the following petition.t “To the Honoured County Court now sitting at 
Salem. The humble petiéén of Ezekiel Cheever Schoolmaster. Sheweth, 
that whereas Capt. Thomas Lowthrop, who lately lost his life in y* service 
& cause of God & his countrey, being his wives own, dear, naturall brother, 
dying intestate, & without issue, he humbly conceives himself on y* behalf 
of his wife to be y* true, naturall, proper heir of his estate left, & therefore 
his duty to make his humble address to this Honoured Court, that he may 
declare & legally plead y® same To which end he came & attended y® 
Court neer a weeks space. But y* Court by publick occasions of y* Coun- 
trey being necessarily adjourned, he was forced to return home, and re- 
solved (God willing) to attend y* Court, y® time appointed. But by y°® 
providence of God, y® season being extraordinarily stormy & himself under 
bodily infirmity, he could not possibly come without apparent hazard of life, 
limb, or health. Yet had cautiously left order, & instructions for his son 


* “Certificate. These may Certifie whome it may Concerne that mt Beniamine Tomson 
Schoolemastet who had the joynt Invitatio: for to be Vsher in the Grammer Schule in Bos- 
ton vpon the Last Thursday he then tooke time for Consideration And having Recourse to 
me this 34 day of Januat to Enforme me of his having an Invitation to Charlston, and that 
he might knowe whether I vnderstood that he was at libertie for two Accept there without 
any Cause of offence I doe declare that I so vnderstand that his Acceptance of any such 
Invitatio: Cannot be any iust offence that I knowe of, In testimony of the truth whereof 
I have heereto sett my hand . .. . JoHN LEVERETT.” 

(Charlestown Archives, xxi. 59.) 

+ Killed by the Indians at Bloody Brook, near Deerfield, Mass., Sept. 18, 1675, with sev- 
enty-six of his men, “the very flower of the County of Essex.” Most of the papers on 
file in the settlement of his estate have been printed in Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. ii. 131, 182, 
177—179, 180, 181; iii. 65, 66. See Essex Court Files, xxxiv. 91. 

t Essex Court Files, xxiv. 50. 
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to appear for him in such an exigence. Which accordingly he did, though 
not in season, being by the same providence also hindred. So that the 
Honoured Court (no heir appearing) granted Administration to his sister 
Lowthrop, according to what then appeared. But seing y* estate was not 
then setled, nor y® case fully issued, many things alledged being dark, & 
dubious, & nothing legally proved, & he hath much to say, to invalidate y' 
very writing given in, & y® seeming force of it. He humbly requests this 
Honoured Court, that being a party so neerly concerned, and interested, he 
may have y° liberty of making, & pleading his claime, & title according to 
law. And for y® better securing of what shall be judged to be his right, 
he may be joyned together with his sjster Lathrop in administration of y* 
said estate. And he shall as in duty bound pray, &*.” From one of the 
papers on file in this case the following extract is made. “6. The matter 
which they testify is so unjust and unreasonable, that none that knew my 
brothers goodnes and love, will beleive, that my brother would be so un- 
naturall to preferr strangers before his owne naturall Sister and her children, 
whom he so dearly loved, as many that knew them both can abundantly tes- 
tify. 7. My Brother, when he brought his Sister from England with him from 
all her friends and relations very loth to part with her, used this as a great 
argument with her Mother to perswade her, Viz: That he had no children 
of his own, nor was likely to have any: and otherwise he must give what 
he had to strangers. And ber mother told this to friends in her hearing, 
that that was a great motive that induced her to be willing to part with her; 
and commited her to the love and care of her brother asa Father, with great 
confidence and assurance of his tendernes toward her. 8. His sister by 
coming over, lost the value of twenty five pound, beside what her mother 
would have given her at her decease.”* “These are to signify that Capt. 
Lathrop & myselfe being well acquainted, I being frequently at his house 
did at severall times observe that he did bring up divers children that were 
neither his owne nor the children of his sister Cheever, I asked him why 
he did not rather bring up some of his sister Cheever’s children, they hav- 
ing many & their condition but low, his answer was at several times to this 
effect that he intended in time to doe more for her & her children than for 
any other, telling me the story how when he was in England having land 
of some value he disposed of it for the benefit of his brother or sister there, 
& having brought over his sister Cheever hither he intended in time to doe 
something that should be for the benefit of her children. These things in 
general I doe well remember but for particular words or expressions I can- 
not say. John Higginson Sen.”f The decree of the Court, 27: 4: 1676, 
in favor of the widow concludes as follows: “This divison & ppconing of 
the sd estate wee iudge equall & iust according to the mynde of the de- 
ceased. w°" wee submitt to the hon)ed gen‘al Court for furth’ appbacon and 
confirmacon.” 

At a General Court held at Boston, Oct. 15, 1679,§ “The act of the 
County Court at Salem, 27 June, 1676, being presented to this Court, de- 
termining the setlement of the estate of the late captaine Lathrop, this 
Court sees cause to allow & confirme the sajd act of the County Court at 
Salem in refference to the dispose & setlement of the estate of the late 


* Essex Court Files, xxiv. 54. 

+ Transcript, ii. 122, in Probate Office, Salem, of probate papers in office of clerk of 
courts. The original seems to have been lost or misplaced. 

+ Essex Court Files, xxiv. 51. 

, Mass. Colonial Records, v. 252. 
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Capt Thomas Lathrop.” At the same Court,* “In ans* to the petition of 
Mr Ezekiell Cheeuers, it is ordered that M* Cheeuers haue a hearing the first 
Twesday at the next Court of Election, and the order passed this session of 
this Court concerning this buisnes be suspended.” At a General Court for 
Elections held at Boston,f June 11, 1680, * For a finall setlement of the estate 
of the late Captaine Lauthrrop, this Court, hauing heard the pleas of the par- 
tjes concerned, doe determine, that the widow, now uife to Joseph Grafton, 
enjoy the whole moveable estate to hir oune vse & dispose, paying thereout 
the sajd Lawthrops debts, and twenty pounds to the children of Joshua 
Rey, and that she haue the whole vse and beunefit of the houses & lands 
for hir life, making no strip nor wast, and at hir death the whole reall 
estate to revert to the uife of M'’ Ezekiell Cheeuers, & hir issue, heires of 
the sajd Captaine Lawthrop. The costs for hearing of this case was deter- 
mined to be fiue pounds, w*® M* Ezekiell Cheevers payd.” At the second 
session of the General Court, held at Boston,t Oct. 13, 1680, ** The Court 
judgeth it meet to order, that no alljenation shallbe made of the reuersion 
of the sajd Lawthrops lands & houses by the heires of the sajd Lawthrop 
during the life of his relict widdow ; but in case there shall appeare need 
for her releife, she may make hir application to the Court of that county, 
who shall & are heereby impowred to order the sale of any part thereof, as 
to them shall appeare necessary for the ends aforesajd.” 

Among the Hutchinson Papers,§ now in the Secretary’s Office, Boston, 
is the following petition, endorsed, “ M* Cheevers Petiton for Continueing 
the place of schoolmaster, 1687 or 1688.” 

“To his Excellency St Edmund Andros Knight, Governour & Capt. 
Generall of his Majesties Territories & Dominions in New England, 

“The humble petiéén of Ezekiel Cheever of Boston Schoolm’. Sheweth, 
that your poor petiGéner hath neer fifty yeares been employed in y* work 
& office of a publick Gramar-Schoolm". in severall places in this Countrey, 
With w' acceptance & success I submit to the judgment of those, that are 
able to testify. Now seing God is pleased mercifully yet to continue my 
wonted abilities of mind, health of body, vivacity of spirit, delight in my 
work, which alone Iam any way fit for, & capable of, & whereby I have 
amy outward subsistence. I most humly entreat your Excellency, y‘ accord- 
ing to your former kindnes often manifested, I may by your Excellencies 
favour, allowance, & encouragem* still be continued in my present place. 
And whereas there is due to me about fifty five pounds for my labours past 
& y° former way of that part of my maintenance usually raised by a rate, 
is thought good to be altered. I with all submission beseech your Excel- 
lency, that you would be pleased to give order for my due satisfaction, y* 
want of which would fall heavy upon me in my old age, & my children 
also, who are otherwise poor enough. 

And your poor peti@énr. shall ever pray &c. 
Your Excellencies most humle serv‘ 
EzexieL CHEEVER.” 


At a meeting of the selectmen of Boston, May 29, 1693, it was “ ordered 
that m* Ezekell Cheever and the other sehool-master shall be paid quar- 


* Mass. Colonial Records, v. 254. + Ibid. v. 275. 

t Mass. Col. Records, v. 298. See papers on file in-office of clerk of the courts in Salem, 
in the case of Ezekiel Cheever and Ellen his wife vs. Joshua Rea, Sen.t, Sept. 1695, and 
Ezekiel Cheever, of Salem, tailor, vs. John Putnam tertina, of Salem, weaver, June, 1697. 
See also Essex Court Files, xlviii.:130-3; xlix. 131. 

§ Vol. iii..343. 
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terly and that orders be passed to the Treasurer for it m’ Cheever salery to 
be sixty pounds in mony and that m™ Nathaneel Oliver bee discharged from 
all former Dues for the marish hired of the Town upon his payment of the 
present quarters Rent to m’ Cheever.”* “ At a Publick meeting of the In- 
habitants of Boston,” March 13, 1699, it was “ Voted, That an assistant be 
Provided to be w™. m*. Cheever, in the Latine School—Voted, farther, To 
be left to the Selectmen, to make Choice of the ¢#son, and to Treet w™ him 
about his Sallary, making Report thereof to the Town.”} May 8, 1699, 
“ At Publick Town meeting of the Inhabitants of Boston,” it “ was Voted 
by sd Inhabitants, That the Selectmen shall agree w™ imi‘. Ezekiel Lewis,t 
for his Salary as an assistant to his Grandfather m* Ezekiel Cheever in the 
Latine School, not Exceeding forty pounds p year.”§ At a meeting of the 
selectmen, Aug. 28, 1699, “ psuant to a Vote of the Town May. 8". mi* 
Ezekiel Lewis was agreeed with, and admitted an assitant to his Grand- 
father m* Ezekiel Cheever in the Latine free school, his salary at Psent 
to be forty pounds p year.”|| At a town meeting March 10, 1701, it was 
“ Voted, That a House be Built for Old m*. Eze*. Cheever the Latine 
schoolmaster, and it was further Voted that the Selectmen to Take Care 
about the Building of it." At a Town Meeting held at the Town House 


* Town Records, ii. 205. + Ibid. ii. 227. 

t ReaisTEer, yiii. 47. § Town Records, ii. 229. 

|| Boston Town Records, ii. 231. 

At a town meeting, March 10, 1701, it was “ Voted. That the Request of mt Eze! Lewis 
for an addition to his Salary be refered to the Next Gen! Town Meeting” (Town Rec- 
ords, ii. 239). Ata town mecting, May 12, 1701, “* Whereas Mr Ezekiell Lewis Assistant to 
Mr Chever in the Government of the Lattin free school, hath represented unto the Town 
that the Sum of forty pounds p annum, is not Sufficient for his coumfortable Subsistance. 
The Town by their Vote have granted that hence forward he be Allowed Forty five pounds 
p annum, dureing his being continued in that Station” (Town Records, ii. 240). The 
selectmen’s minutes (i, 21, 37, 60) contain orders for the payment of his salary, Nov. 24, 
1701, March 2, 1701-2, and Aug. 31, 1702. 

{ Boston Town Records, ii. 239. 

“ At a Council held at the Council Chamber in Boston upon Friday the 20» of June 1701.” 
“ A Certificate being presented, of the approbation of the major part of the Justices and the 
Selectmen of the Town of Boston for the erecting a Timber Dwelling house for the accomo- 
dation of the Master of the Latin Free school in Boston, on the Land where Mr Chee- 
ver the present School Master now dwels, of forty foot long, twenty foot wide and seven- 
teen foot stud, with a convenient kitchin adjoyning. Licence is hereby granted to erect 
the s¢ Building of Timber accordingly.” (Council Records, ii. 215.) 

The Boston Records contain many interesting details concerning the schoolmaster’s house. 

April 28, 1701. ‘“‘ mr James Barns & m™ Robt Gibbs are appointed to provide a House for 
mt Chever to dwell in untill a House be built for him.’? (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 2.) 

Aug. 25, 1701. **mt Ezekiell Chever entered into the house in w*> he now dwells the 
34 day of may last at nine pounds p anum.” (Jbid. i. 13.) 

Nov. 6, 1701. “ Ordered that a noat be given mt John Alden Junt for £4: 10: 0: for his 
halfe years rent of the House in weh mr Ezeckiell Chever dwells 9>r; 6th.” (Ibid. i. 20.) 

Nov. 24,1701. ‘* Agreement made between the Selectmen and Capt John Barnet vizt 
That the said Barnet shall Erect a House on the Land where mt Ezekiell Chever Lately 
dwelt, of forty foot Long Twenty foot wide and Twenty foot stud wth four foot Rise in the 
Roof, to make a Cellar floor under one halfe of S¢ house and to build a Kitchin of Sixteen foot 
in Length and twelve foot in bredth with a Chamber therein, and to Lay the floors flush 
through out the maine house and to make three paire of Stayers in y® main house & one 
paire in the Kitchin and to Inclose s4 house & to do and compleat all Carpenters worke and 
to finde all timber boards Clapboards nayles glass and Glasiers worke & Iron worke and 
to make one Celler door and to finde one Lock for the Outer door of said House, and also 
to make the Casemts for S¢ house, and perform S¢ Worke and to finish S¢ building by 
the first day of August next. In consideration whereof the Selectmen do agree that the 
S4 Capt Barnet shall have the Old Timbt boards Iron work & glass of the Old house now 
Standing on S¢ Land and to pay unto him the Sum of one hundred and thirty pounds mone 
that is to say forty pounds down in hand & the rest as the worke goes on.”’ (Selectmen’s 
Minutes, i. 22.) 

Nov. 24, 1701. “ Agreement made between the Selectmen and mr John Goodwin vizt 
That the Said John Goodwin agrees to do and perform the masons worke of the house now 
to be built on the Land where mt Ezekiell Chever Lately dwelt. S4 house to be of the 
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in Boston, April 27, 1703, it was “ Voted that the Selectmen do take care 
to procure some meet person to be an assistant to m* Ezekiell Chever in 
the Government of the Lattin Schooll and to allow him a Sallery not ex- 
ceeding forty five pounds p annum, untill farther Order from the Inhabi- 
tats at some other meeting.”* May 13, 1703, “Sundry of the ministers 
in this Town haveing recomended m‘ Nath" Williams to be a fitt person to 
be joyned w™ m" Chever in the Governm' of the Lattin School, ordered 
that Sd m* Williams be Treated with ab‘ the Same.” At a town meeting, 
June 1, 1703, “ Upon a debate ab‘ y* Settleing a Sallery upon an assitant 
to m* Chever in the Governm' of y® Lattin School Voted that the Same 
be referred to the determination of the next Town meeting, & that notice 
thereof be incerted in the warrant for the calling such meeting.”} At 
a town meeting, held June 25, 1703, “The Town by their vote do declare 
their approbation of m* Nathaniell Williams to be an assistat to m* Ezeki- 
ell Chever in Governing & Instructing the youth at the Lattin School. 
Voted that m* Nathniel Williams be allowed the Sum of Eighty pounds 


dementions agreed for wtt Capt John Barnerd. The S4¢ Goodwin to digg and Stone a Celler 
under the Largest end of S¢ House, to underpin the whole house & Kitchen. S¢ Cellar to 
be Six foot & four Inches deep under the Cell, the wall to be Laid with Lime and Sand 
morter, to turn an arch in S¢ Celler and to build a good stack of brick chimneys, wth 
three Lower room chimnyes two chamber chimneys and one garret chimney, to fill Lath 
and plaster all the walls under the plate of said house and Kitchen to Ceile two floors 
through out the S¢ House and plaster the Gable ends and under the Staires within Sight, 
and to plaster the clossets and all the brickworke as high up as the Garret, to lay the 
Hearth of the Chimnyes with two rows of Tile in the Lower rooms and Chambers, and 
to plaster the Coveing, and to point the garret and to Parge the chimnyes with good 
Lime morter, and at the Said Goodwin's charge to finde all stones, brick, lime, sand, 
Lath, Haire, nayles and other materialls for the Said worke, and to compleat & finish 
the Same by the first day of august next. In consideration whereof the Selectmen shall 
pay unto the s¢ John Goodwin the Sum of Ninety pounds money, with the free Liberty of 

is useing all the Stones and Brick of the Old house now there Standing for his oun use, 
and to — forthwith an order for Twenty pounds in part of paymt.” (Selectmen’s Min- 
utes, i. 23. 

Dec. 29, 1701. “* Ordered, that noats be given to mt John Barned for £:40: and to mr 
John Goodwin for £:20: being thier first payment towards building the Schoolmasters 
House.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 27.) 

March 2, 1701-2. “ Ordered that the House for the Latten-school master be set twelve 
foot further back then the Old House stood and five foot off from Henry Tites fence, 
The Said House to have two windows in each Roome one in the front and the other at the 
end.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 38.) 

March 30, 1702. “ Upon a debate with Severall of his majties Justices With relation to 
the placeing the Lattin Schoolmasters House; ‘The Selectmen do now order the Same to be 
placed the front thereof to be as neer as may be where the front of the Old house Stood 
web js neer abt Eleven foot from the Street & the N: west end to be five foot from Doctor 
Cooks Garden fence.” . (Selectmen’s Minutes, i, 44.) 

May 12, 1702. “Ordered that mt John Alden have a noat for £4:10 being for halfe a 
years Salery for the house in wch mt Chever now dwells, ending y® 5 instant.” (Select- 
men’s Miniutes, i. 49.) 

June 3, 1702. “ Ordered that Capt John Barnerd do provide a Raysing Dinner for the 
Raysing the Schoolmasters House at the Charge of the Town not exceeding the Sum of 
Three pounds.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 52.) 

June 29, 1702. ** Ordered that Capt John Barnerd have a noat for three pounds expened 
by him for a dinner at Raysing the Schoolmasters House.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 53.) 

Sept. 28,1702. “ Ordered that mt John Goodwin have a noat on the Treasury for Thirty 

unds to be given him when he Shall have finished the Plaistering of the Schoolmasters 

ouse.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 61.) 

Oct. 13, 1702. ** Ordered that mr John Barnet take the Care of geting a sufficient fence 
& gate made at the Latten-School masters House, & also for ye makeing a House of Eas- 
ment there.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 62.) 

Oct. 30, 1702. ** Ordered that mt Thomas Child do the following work abt the Latten 
Schoolmasters House vizt finish the gate & prime the fence, finish the Outside work of the 
House And to prime the Inside worke of the Same and to be paid what is reasonable for 
the Said work.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 63.) 


* Town Records, ii. 267. 
+ Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 72. t Town Records, ii. 268. 
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for the year ensueing in case he accept and perform the aforesaid Service. 
And it is Left to the Selectmen to agree w™ him accordingly.* 

At a town meeting held in the Town House in Boston, March 13, 1703-4, 
it was “ Voted that a New School House be build instead of the Old School 
House in w*" m" Ezekiell Chever Teacheth, and it is Left w™ the Select- 
men to get the same accomplished.” At a meeting of the selectmen, June 
27, 1704, it was “ Voted that it is the Opinion of the Select men to pro- 
ceeed to the building of a new School house according to the Town Vote, 
and m* Daniell Oliver, m™ Thom* Fitch, Capt Tim® Clark, & m™ John Bar- 
nerd are desired to advyse there about, and to promote the best methodes 
for the accomplishing thereof, and to advise w™ m‘ Cheever & m" Williams 
therein.”} From this time until his death the Boston records seldom men- 
tion his name. 


* Town Records, ii. 268. 

** At a meeting of y¢ Selctmen July 26 [1703] Deacon John Marryon is desired to pro- 
vide a desk & Seat in the Lattin School for mt Williams.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. ree 

Nov. 29, 1703. ‘* Ordered that mt Nathan! Williams be paid his Sallery as the Same doth 
become due he haveing entered upon the Service of the Free School the 12th day of July 
Last.” [Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 80.] 

July 11, 1704, the Town Clerk was ordered to “ Signifie unto mt Nathaniell Williams 
the Selectmens desire that he continue in his Service for the Town at the Latten Shool,” at 
the same rate. (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 87.) 

At a town meeting, March 12, 1704-5, it was voted that Mr. Williams be paid at the rate 
of £80 per annum, and another meeting March 11, 1705-6, it was voted that he have the 
same salary for the ensuing year. (Town Records, ii. 275, 279.) 

+ Town Records, ii. 271. 

t Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 87. 

July 24, 1704. ‘* Agreed wth mr John Barnerd as followeth, he to build a new School 
House of forty foot Long Twenty five foot wide & Eleven foot Stud, with eight windows 
below & five in the Roofe, with wooden Casements to the ight Windows, to Lay the lower 
flowr with Sleepers & double boards So far as needfull, & the Chamber flowr with Single 
boards, to board below the plate inside & inside and out, to Clapboard the Outside and 
Shingle the Roof, to make a place to hang the Bell in, to make a paire of Staires up to the 
Chamber, and from thence a Ladder to the bell, to make one door next the Street, and a 
partition Cross the house below, & to make three rows of benches for the boyes on each 
Side of the room, to finde all Timber, boards, Clapboards shingles nayles hinges. In con- 
sideration whereof the s¢ mt John Barnerd is to be paid One hundred pounds and to have 
the Timber, Boards & Iron worke of the Old School House.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 89.) 

Oct. 30, 1704. ‘* Ordered that mt John Barnerd do make House convenient for y® Lay- 
ing of wood at the Easterly end of the School House, and to repaire the fence of the bury- 
ing place and to Set upa fence before the Scholl House and to advise wt mr Oliver, m™ 
Fitch, mt Dyer & Capt Clark or any two of them, abt what remaynes to be done there.” 
(Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 93.) 

April 8, 1707. “ Capt Timothy Clark & mr Stephen Minot is desired to agree wth mr 
Sam! Bridge or Some other Carpenter to repaire the House belonging to the Town Scitu- 
ate nigh mts’ Whetcombs and also to Erect a House of Easment for the accomodation of 
the Lattin School House.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 126.) 

Anno 1707. ‘* At a meeting of the Selectmen June 30th they being Sencible of the neces- 
sity of setting up a House of Easment for the Lattin Free-School, and that no other more 
convenient place for the Same can be found, they do agree and order that the Same be set 
on the South Side of the wood House, joyning to the South Easterly Corner of S¢ School 
House.” (Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 132.) 

Sept. 2d, 1707. ‘mr Samuell Bridg is by the Select-men directed to place & Set up the 
House of Easement for the Latten School at the Westy end of ye School House.” (Se- 
lectmen’s Minutes, i. 136.) 

Ata council held at the Council Chamber in Boston, Nov. 24, 1687, ‘ Liberty” had 
been “ granted to the French Congregation to meete in the Latine Schoolhouse att Boston 
as desired.” (Council Records, i. 155.) 

On the completion of the new School house the Selectmen, Jan. 29, 1704-5, voted as fol- 
lows: ‘* Whereas the Congregation of French Protestants have for Some years past had 
their Publick meetings for the Worship of God in the Free School-House in Boston, and 
that they for Some moneths past have mett in another convenient room while the Said 
School-House was taken down and a more Comodius one built in the room thereof, the 
wch House being now finished it is voted that the Said French Congregation have the liberty 
to meet in s¢ New Schol House for the Worship of God as formerly they did in the Old.” 
(Selectmen’s Minutes, i. 95.) 

At a meeting of the selectmen, Feb. 7, 1704-5, “The Petition of John Tortree, Francis 
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Ezekiel Cheever was the author of “Scripture Prophecies Explained.” 
The only edition of it I have seen had a title-page of which a fac-simile— 
the first of the two following—is here shown. These fac-similes are reduced 
to about one fourth the size of the originals. 


Scripture Prophecies Explaincd. 





Ja three Shore 


ESSAY S&S. 


{ Oa the RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
Tl. On St. JOHN’s FIRST RESURRECTION. 


UL On the PERSONAL Comtyo or JESUS 
CHRIST, as commencing at the beginning of the 
MILLENNIUM, deSribed in the Apscalypse. w 


A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 
LATIN TONGUE? 
FOR THE USE OFTHE 
Lowza Forms i tae Latin Scuoou, 
esinc ree 


ACCIDENCE, 


ABRIDCTD AND COMseLED IN THAT MOST EASy 


AND ACCUAATE MEWBOD, WHEREIN THE 
FAMOUS MR. EZEKIEL CHEEVER TAUGHT, 
AND WHICH HE FOUND THE mMOsT 
ADYANTACEOUS, BY tevinty 
TEARS EXPEPEERT EY 





By EZEKIEL CHEEVER, 


Jn formerDays Mafter of the Grammar-Scheel in Belen, 





FO WHICH 15 ADDED, 
A CATALOGUE OF 
TRREGULAR NOUNS awn VERBS, 
DISPOSED ALPHABETICALLY,, 


We ave a were fore Word of Prophecy, whereumte ye dowel 
that ye tate heed, as unto a Light that flinch in a dark 
Plas fer the Prophecy came met in oll Time by the 
Will f Man y but bely Men of COD fpake as they were 
weved ty the Mort Cuost. 

Apofile Pater. 





THE ELCHTEENTH EDITION. 











Painren sy youn Mrcact, ror E. Barreto, 
ARD 10L8 BY THEM AT THETA nore tw 
BOSTON ano NEWBUKY.PORT. 
MOCO LEER 


BOSTON: 


Printed and Sold by Garew and Russert, at their 
Printing-Office in Queen-ftrect, Moce.tvit. 


But the book more generally associated with his name is “ The Acci- 
dence.” This he wrote, it is supposed, while he was in New Haven. A fac- 
simile of the title-page of the eighteenth edition is shown above. 

The Rev. William Bentley, D.D., of Salem [1759-1819], thus speaks 
of it in his “ Notes for an Address on Education.”* 


Breedon & John Dupee, Elders of the French Congregation, their Petition for Lycence to 
Erect with Timber a building for a meeting House of Thirty five foot Long & thirty foot 
wide on a peice of Land of theirs Scituate between the Land of mt Samucll Haugh & the 
Land of mt Joseph Malam, butting on the Scholl hous-Lane in Boston. And haveing con- 
sulted with the major part of the Justices of the S4 Town being present who declare their 
opinion that it it is not convenient to grant ye Same, Since they have the cffer of Free liberty 
to meet in the New-School-House, that being Sufficient for a far greater number of persons 
then doth belong to their Congregation, the premisies being considered, the S4 Selectmen 
do disallow the S¢ Petition.” (selectmen’s Minutes, i. 95.) 

Ata meeting of the Selectmen, May 3, 1708, it was ordered that “The way from Haugh® 
Corner Leading northwesterly by the Lattin Free School extending as far as mts Whet- 
combs Corner” should be called School Street.”” (Town Records, ii. 294.) 

* From the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s MS. “ Notes fora History of the Boston Latin 
School.” Among these notes of Mr. Hale there is a letter from the late William Bentley 
Fowle in relation to one of the familiar epistles referred to by Dr. Bentley. 


«Mr. Hale, 
Dear Sir, 
I have employed what leisure I could command in searching among my uncle’s 
MSS., & I have found some notices of the teachers, & copied them. The letter of Mas- 
ter Chever being written in red ink was illegible to my poor eyes in the evening. If I 
can make it out by day light tomorrow I will, but I suspect you wiil have to decipher it, 
if you think itan object * * * #* Yrs. very respectfully, 
House 8 Florence St., May 12, 1847. Wu. B. Fow ez.” 


“‘ A Letter from Master Ezekiel Chever to his son Samuel, Minister at Marblehead. 
Chare fili, Bostonii, Nov 24° hora 10° vesp. 
Accepi ab hospite epistolium tuum 24° Nov. post festum ex quo priores nostras te 
salutasse literas intercedentibus nullis, cognosco Optatum iter hora instituta ad patrem 
profectus sum. Quem vero a fronte quaerebam a tergo Bostonii inscius reliqui. Ne tamen 
iter ex toto infeliz et invitum esset, visum est negotium cum matre communicare.” 
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“His Accidence was the wonder of the age, and though, as his biographer 
and pupil, Dr. Cotton Mather, observed, it had not excluded the original 
grammar, it passed through eighteen editions before the Revolution, and 
had been used as generally as any elementary work ever known. The 
familiar epistles of this master to his son, minister of Marblehead, are all 
worthy of the age of Erasmus, and of the days of Ascham.” 

“ Before Mr. Chever’s Accidence obtained, Mr. John Brinsley’s method 
had obtained, and this was published in 1611, three years before Chever 
was born. It is in question and answer, and was undoubtedly known to 
Chever, who has availed himself of the expression, but has most ingeniously 
reduced it to the form of his Accidence, 134 small 4to. pages to 79 small 
12mo., with the addition of an excellent Table of Irregular Verbs from the 
great work of the days of Roger Ascham.” 

CHEREVER’S 

The library of Harvard College contains ,ayiN ACCIDENCE. 
several editions of this book, the earliest be- 
ing the tenth, Boston, 1767. Mr. Barnard ” 
mentions the seventh, Boston, 1704, as be- ELEMENTARY™-GRAMMAR, 
ing in the library of George Brinley, Esgq., - ren 
of Hartford, Conn. He ‘gives a representa- GED > WD ae 
tion of the title-page of the twentieth edition, ERE, 

Salem, 1785. The last edition was published ee 
in Boston as late as 1838, and it had the aidponind 
following title-page. . sna alenite 

This edition was preceded by a prospec- are 
tus* containing commendations of the work "" Siiinrrusmtnoste meaee 
from Hon. Josiah Quincy, LL.D., President ee 
of Harvard University ; Benjamin Shurtleff, canereuse nevonnn, conneevss, a5 sransortraD, 
A.M., M.D.; Hon. Benjamin Abbott, LL.D., Irom the Bigpteenty Boittons 
Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy ; Hon. 
John Pickering, LL.D.; Samuel Walker, 
Esq.; Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D.; Rev. saan "Menres wear ibaa 
Thaddeus M. Harris, D.D.; Hon. John Da- BOSTON: 
vis, LL.D., Judge of the U.S. District Court ; cigs 
Hon. Benjamin Whitman, A.M.; Rev. Ezra Ripley, D.D.; Rev. Palmer 
Dyer, A.M.; Hon. Alden Bradford, A.M., S.H.S.; Hon. Nahum Mitchell, 
A.M., S.H.S.; and Hon. George Blake, A.M., A.A.S. President Quincy 
says: “A work which was used for more than a century in the schools of 
New England, as the first elementary book for learners of the Latin lan- 
guage; which held its place, in some of the most eminent of those schools, 
nearly, if not quite, to the end of the last century ; which has passed through, 
at least, twenty editions in this country ; which was the subject of the suc- 
cessive labor and improvement of a man who spent seventy years in the 
business of instruction, and whose fame is second to that of no schoolmas- 





‘ Maltam in Parve. 
ee 


He adds in pencil, ‘*My sight isso bad, & my acquaintance with Latin so lost that I 
could not copy the letter by candlelight.” ‘* On the back of the letter is the Will of W™ 
Beal, giving to his wife Mary, a sum for life, and dividing equally his estate among his child- 
ren,” This is the letter referred to by Mr. Barnard, as having been written in reply to a 
request of the son for his father’s consent to his marriage with a young Jady of Salem (?) 
Its date must therefore have been prior to 1671. This fragment is now printed in the hope 
that it may lead to the recovery of the whole letter, for which efforts hitherto unsuccessful 
have been made. 


* There is a copy in the library of the Mass. Hist. Society, and another in the possession 
of Prof, David Williams Cheever, M.D., of Boston. 
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ter New England has ever produced, requires no additional testimony to its 
worth or its merits.” Samuel Walker says: “I have carefully revised and 
corrected the ancient and useful elementary Latin manual, compiled and suc- 
cessfully used by one of New England’s earliest and best literary friends,— 
Ezekiel Cheever. His Latin Accidence, which was the favorite little book 
of our youthful days, has probably done more to inspire young minds with 
the love of the study of the Latin language, than any other work of the 
kind, since the first settlement of this country. I have had it in constant 
use for my pupils, whenever it could be obtained, for more than fifty years ; 
and have found it to be the best book, for beginners in the study of Latin, 
that has ever come within my knowledge; and no work of the kind have I 
ever known, that contains so much useful matter in so small a compass.” 
Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris says: “I have examined and used various Latin 
grammars, which possessed much merit for ingenious analysis and copious 
illustration; some of which have proved, and must continue to prove, 
guides and helps of essential importance to the scholar and teacher; but I 
know of no elementary work so well calculated for the beginner as Chee- 
ver’s Accidence,—preéminently perspicuous, concise and comprehensive.” 

The Rev. John Barnard, of Marblehead, who was born in Boston, Nov. 
6, 1681, thus speaks in his Autobiography* of his early days at the Latin 
school: “In the spring [1689], of my eighth year I was sent to the gram- 
mar-school, under the tuition of the aged, venerable, and justly famous Mr. 
Ezekiel Cheever. But after a few weeks, an odd accident drove me from 
the school. There was an older lad entered the school the same week with 
me; we strove who should outdo; and he beat me by the help of a bro- 
ther in the upper class, who stood behind master with the accidence open 
for him to read out off; by which means he could recite his [ ] three 
and four times in a forenoon, and the same in the afternoon; but I who had 
no such help, and was obliged to commit all to memory, could not keep 
pace with him; so that he would be always one lesson before me. My 
ambition could not bear to be outdone, and in such a fraudulent manner, 
and therefore I left the school. About this time arrived a dissenting min- 
ister from England, who opened a private school for reading, writing, and 
Latin. My good father put me under his tuition, with whom I spent a year 
and a half. The gentleman receiving but little encouragement, threw up his 
school, and returned me to my father, and again I was sent to my aged Mr. 
Cheever, who placed me in the lowest class ; but finding I soon read through 
my [ ], in a few weeks he advanced me to the [ ], and the next 
year made me the head of it.” 

“Though my master advanced me, as above, yet I was a very naughty 
boy, much given to play, insomuch that he at length openly declared, * You 
Barnard, I know you can do well enough if you will; but you are so full 
of play that you hinder your classmates from getting their lessons; and there- 
fore, if any of them cannot perform their duty, I shall correct you for it.’ 
One unlucky day, one of my classmates did not look into his book, and there- 
fore could not say his lesson, though I called upon him once and again to mind 
his book ; upon which our master beat me. I told master the reason why 
he could not say his lesson was, his declaring he would beat me if any of 


* Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 3d Series, v. 177-243. This Autobiography appears to have been 
drawn up in 1766 when the writer was in the 85th year of his age. The first leaf of the 
MS. is somewhat mutilated. The portions wanting are here denoted by brackets. The 
words and parts of words printed in italics were inserted from conjecture by the publishing 
Committee of the Mass. Hist. Society. 
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the class were wanting in their duty; since which this boy would not look 
into his book, though I called upon him to mind his book, as the class could 
witness. The boy was pleased with my being corrected, and persisted in 
his neglect, for which I was still corrected, and that for several days. I 
thought, in justice, I ought to correct the boy, and compel him to a better 
temper; and therefore, after school was done, I went up to him, and told 
him I had been beaten several times for his neglect; and since master 
would not correct him I would, and I should do so as often as I was cor- 
rected for him; and then drubbed him heartily. The boy never came to 
school any more, and so that unhappy affair ended.” 

“Though I was often beaten for my play, and my little roguish tricks, 
yet I don’t remember that I was ever beaten for my book more than once 
or twice. One of these was upon this occasion. Master put our class upon 
turning /Esop’s Fables into Latin verse. Some dull fellows made a shift 
to perform this to acceptance ; but I was so much duller at this exercise, 
that I could make nothing of it; for which master corrected me, and this 
he did two or three days going. I had honestly tried my possibles to per- 
form the task; but having no poetical fancy, nor then a capacity opened 
of expressing the same idea by a variation of phrases, though I was per- 
fectly acquainted with prosody, I found I could do nothing; and therefore 
plainly told my master, that I had diligently labored all I could to perform 
what he required, and perceiving I had no genius for it, I thought it was 
in vain to strive against nature any longer; and he never more required it 
of me. Nor had I anything of a poetical genius till after I had been at 
College some time, when upon reading some of Mr. Cowley’s works, I was 
highly pleased, and a new scene opened before me.” 

“T remember once, in making a piece of Latin, my master found fault 
with the syntax of one word, which was not so used by me heedlessly, but 
designedly, and therefore I told him there was a plain grammar rule for it. 
He angrily replied, there was no such rule. I took the grammar and 
showed the rule to him. Then he smilingly said, ‘ Thou art a brave boy ; 
I had forgot it” And no wonder; for he was then above eighty years old.” 

President Stiles of Yale College, in his Diary* under date of April 25, 
1772, says: “I have seen aman”—the “ Rev. and aged Mr. Samuel Max- 
well, of Warren,” R. I.—*“ who had been acquainted with one of the original 
and first settlers of New England, now a rarity.” “ He told me he well knew 
the famous Grammar school master, Mr. E. Cheever of Boston, author of 
the Accidence ; that he wore a long white beard, terminating in a point; 
that when he stroked his beard to the point, it was a sign for the boys to 
stand clear.” 

Ezekiel Cheever died in Boston, Aug. 21, 1708, and his death is thus 
referred to by Governor Hutchinson.t 1708. “ August 21st, this year, died 
Ezekiel Cheever, venerable not merely for his great age, 94, but for having 
been the schoolmaster of most of the principal gentlemen in Boston who 
were then upon the stage. He is not the only master who kept his lamp 


* As quoted by Mr. Barnard in his admirable Biographical Sketch of Ezekiel Cheever. 
read before the Connecticut Historical Society at its regular monthly meeting on the first 
Tuesday of November, 1855. This paper was printed in the American Journal of Educa-. 
tion, and reprinted in the form of a pamphlet of thirty-two pages. The latter is the edi- 
tion to which reference has been several times made in the course of this article. The full 
title is, “Biographical Sketch | or | Ezexre, Cuerver, | wWirn Nores oN THE FREE 
ScHOOLS AND EARLY SCHOOL-BOOKS | oF NEw ENGLAND. | By Henry Barnarp, 

| [Reprinted with additions from the American Journal of Education for March, 1856.]”— - 

+ Hist. of Mass. ii. 160, note. 
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longer lighted than otherwise it would have been, by a supply of oil from 
his scholars.” 

Judge Sewall in his Diary* thus describes the death of the venerable 
master: “ Aug’. 12 [1708].—Mr. Chiever is abroad & hears Mr. Cotton 
Mather preach; This is the last of his going abroad. Was taken very 
sick, like to die with a Flux. Aug‘. 13. I go to see him, went in with 
his son Thomas & Mr. Lewis. His son spake to him, & he knew him not. 
I spake to him, & he bid me speak again. Then he said, Now I know you, & 
speaking cheerily mentioned my Name. I asked his Blessing for me & my 
family. He said I was Blessed, & it could not be Reversed. Yet at my 
going away he prayed for a Blessing for me.” 

“ Aug. 19.—I visited Mr. Chiever again, just before Lecture; Thanked 
him for his Kindness to me & mine ; desired his prayers for me, my family, 
Boston, Salem, the Province. He received me with abundance of Affec- 
tion, taking me by the Hand several times. He said the Afilictions of God’s 
people, God by them did as a Goldsmith, Knock, knock, knock; knock, 
knock, Knock, to finish the plate: It was to perfect them not to punish 
them. I went & told Mr. Pemberton, who preached.” 

“ Aug, 20",—I visited Mr. Chiever, who was now grown much weaker, 
& his Speech very low. He called, Daughter! When his daughter Russel 
came, He asked if the family were composed. They apprehended He was 
uneasy because there had not been Prayer that morn; and solicited me to 
Pray. Iwas loth, & advised them to send for Mr. Williams, as most natu- 
ral; homogeneous. They declined it, & I went to Prayer. After, I told 
him, the last Enemy was Death ; & God hath made that a friend too. He 
put his hand out of the Bed, & held it up, to signify his Assent. Observ- 
ing he sucked a piece of an Orange, put it orderly into his mouth & chewed 
it, & then took out the Core. After dinner I carried a few of the best 
Figs I could get, & a dish Marmalet. I spake not to him now.” 

“ Aug’, 21.—Mr. Edward Oakes tells me Mr. Chiever died this last night. 
He was born January 25, 1614. Came over to N. E. 1637, to Boston. 
To New Haven, 1638. Married in the Fall, & began to teach School : 
which Work he was constant in till now. First, at New Haven; then at 
Ipswich ; then at Charlestown; then at Boston, whither he came 1670. 
So that he has Laboured in that Calling, Skillfully, diligently, constantly, 
Religiously, Seventy years. A rare Instance of Piety, Health, Strength, 
Serviceableness. The Wellfare of the Province was much upon his Spirit. 
He abominated Perriwiggs.” 

“ Aug'. 23, 1708.—Mr. Chiever was buried from the Schoolhouse. The 
Gov". Councillors, Ministers, Justices, Gentlemen there. Mr. Williamst 
made a handsome Latin Oration in his Honour. Elder Bridgham, Copp, 
Jackson, Dyer, Griggs, Hubbard, &c Bearers. After the Funeral, Elder 
Bridgham, Mr. Jackson, Hubbard, Dyer, Tim. Wadsworth, Edw. Procter, 
Griggs, & two more came to me & earnestly solicited me to speak to a place 
of Scripture, at the private Quarter Meeting in the room of Mr. Chiever. 
I said, ’twas a great Surprise to me, pleaded my inability for want of mem- 
ory, Invention. Said doubted not of my ability; would pray for me. I 
pleaded the Unsuitableness, because I was not of that Meeting. They 


* Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. Soc. 1871-1873, p. 364. 

+ His successor as master of the Latin School. Sept. 6, 1708. “ Ordered that mr Nath 
Williams be invited to remove into ye House where m? Cheever dwelt & yt mt Minot & 
mr Powning do Speak wth him abt it, and to mt Lewise abt Cleering ye S¢ House.” (Select- 
men’s Minutes, i. 166.) 
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almost took a denial. But said one would come to me next night. Time 
is near. Lord’s day se’nnight. Argued much, because thereby a Contri- 
bution for poor Widows would be forwarded.” 

His will, dated Feb. 16, 1705-6, written with his own hand when he was 
91 years old, “in good health & understanding wonderfull in my age,” is 
on file in the Suffolk Probate office. It was offered for probate Aug. 26, 
1708, by his son ‘Thomas Cheever and his daughter Susanna Russell, his 
wife Ellen Cheever, the other executrix, being deceased. In this will he 
gives to his wife Ellen all his household goods, “& of my Plate y° two 
ear’ Cup, my least tankard porringer a spoon,” to his son Thomas “all 
my books, saving what Ezekiel may need & what godly books my wife may 
desire.” to Mary Philips £10, to his grandchild Ezekiel Russel £20, to the 
poor £5. The rest of his estate he leaves to his wife Ellen and his six 
children—Samuel, Mary, Elizabeth, Ezekiel, Thomas and Susanna. His 
estate was appraised at £837: 19: 6. 


Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather preached his Hi Galea: Acs fe 


funeral sermon. It was printed with 
an €flap 





the following title-page. 
It was again printed in 1774. The 


, Ss ‘ me srPON 
title-page bears this imprint :—“ Bos- [ff tye God EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
TON: | PRINTED BY EZEKIEL RUSSELL, BM gua what may: Hogelully he Attempted, for 
NEXT THE | CORNFIELD,UNION-STREET. ff the Hope oe is 


| M.pcc,,xxiv.” Verso, a skull and 
cross bones, then “ The following Srer- 
MON, | on the Death of that faithful | fi mr EzEKIEL CHEEVER. 
Servant of Gop, the late Ve | nerable RB tic scien ant Howrrble MASTER of the 

| Mr. Ezexrer Caeever,| Is now (By... Bnet l al 
Re-published to perpe | tuate the Mem- fy 4207, 17:5. ‘he Ninay Fours Year of lus Aze 
ory of that Good | Man, by his | Great- ia ee 2 CE nto Sen ae 
Grand-Son, | Ezexie, Price,* | Bos- tng dengan abet 
TON, Jan. 1, 1774.” 

In 1828 the Rev. Ezekiel Cheever PBisarr0n, pancd by Jobe alles, fo: Niblas Boone. 
Whitmant published an Abridgment of PRM Gomer oe'Sictseen ast Ou mae te 
the Corderius Americanus. In the 3 ; 
words of the title-page it was “some- 
what abridged, by omitting the Latin phrases, etc. etc., and by an attempt 
to render the language throughout more perspicuous and energetic.” !! It 


FUNERAL | SERMON; 





ie cRer [CHELVERUS, } cum fe mo: isu, non waricur 








* Register, xix. 329-338. Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 1863-1864, pp. 185-262. 

+ Ezekiel Cheever Whitman, son of Rev. Samuel and Grace [Cheever] Whitman, was 
born in Ashby, Sept. 17, !783. He had his name changed to Ezekiel Cheever in 1828, died 
in Williamsburg, Mass., in April, 1862, and was buried in Goshen, Mass., May 1, 1862, 
where his father had formerly been installed as pastor of the church there. He was 
the author of the following “ Sketches of Mis Life; | AccomPANIED By | E1cuT DiIs- 
COURSES; | TOGETHER WITH | Portic EFFvSIONS, | ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS AND TOPICS. | 
BY kzEKIEL CHEEVER.| It seemed good to me—to write—that thou mightest know | the 
certainty.—Luke’s Preface to his Gospel. | Northampton: | Jonn METCALF... . PRINTER. | 
1835.” | It is a 12mo. of 297 pages, the first 110 being an autobiography dated Cumming- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 10, 1835. On p. 93 he says: * In the month of June, 1828, I obtained 
by a vote of the Legislature, a change of my name from Ezekiel Cheever Whitman to 
Ezckiel Cheever. In the Autumn following I published with such omissions as I thought 
to be proper, the discourse that was preached by the Rev. Cotton Mather, D.D., at the fune- 
ralof my ancestor, who came from London to Boston in 1637, and was seventy years a 
teacher of the Languages; first at New Haven, Ct., and afterwards at Ipswich, Charles- 
town and Boston, with a fac-simile of his hand writing copied from his manuscript, from 
which was published about eight pages, on different subjects written in London; and be- 
sides which, there were others written in America, as; Priscianus verberans et vapulans ; 
and a Poem addressed to Queen Anne, with several lines of Greek subjoined to it; which, 
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was printed in Boston by “ Dutton & Wentworth, Nos. 1 & 4 Exchange 
Street, 1828,” and had for a frontispiece a fac-simile of the “Carmen Ge- 
nethliacon,” or Birthday Ode to the Princess Mary, from the Cheever man- 
uscript in the Boston Atheneum, and some poems in Greek and Latin from 


the same manuscript. 
Cotton Mather’s sermon is preceded by “An Historical Introduction,” 
which begins as follows: 


“ Dury to the Merit and Memory of my Departed Master, is now in 
its Operation. The Fifth Commandment well considered will demand such 
a Duty. When Quirinus made a Marble Monument for his Master, there 
was this Effect of it, Invisunt Locum Studiosi Juvenes frequenter, ut hoe 
Exemplo Edocti, quantum Discipuli ipsi preceptoribus suis debeant, perpetuo 
meminisse velint. Scholars that saw it, Learnt from the Sight what Ac- 
knowledgments were due from Scholars to their Masters. I with my little 
feeble Essay for Mine, may in any measure animate the Gratitude of any 
Scholars to their Well-deserving Tutors.” 

“ A due Care about a Funeral for the Dead, among the Jews had that 
Phrase for it ; A Bestowing of Mercy. But the Sermon which I have Em- 
ploy’d on the Funeral of my Master, must be called; A Doing of Justice. 
And I am very much misinformed, if this were not the General Voice of 
all the Auditory.” 

“ Perfection in this Life, is to be Despaired of, must not be pretended 
to.” He continues: “ We must not wonder at it then, if the Best of our 
Masters be thought attended with their Jmperfections. Whatever mine 
might have, they are buried. And we generally concur in acknowledging, 


without doubt, was written at Boston near the close of his life.” Page 95. “‘ In the Sum- 
mer of 1830, I left the aforenamed manuscript at the Boston Atheneum, and a copy I tran- 
scribed, with Mr. Leverett, A transfer of the manuscript was requested by the Rev. Mr. 
Felt, of Hamilton, in whose care I left in 1831, another manuscript of several hundred 
pages quarto, by the same author, on the mathematics, and on other discussions, His 
work on the Millennium published in America, I have never seen; and whether any copies 
of it are now in being I am unable to say.” 

The MS. first above referred to is still in the library of the Boston Atheneum. It has 
been now for the first time printed in full, and will form an appendix to a reprint of this 

per, a few copies of which have been struck off for private distribution. There is nothing 

in these poems to show that any of them were written in America. The Queen Anne above 
referred to may have been Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. of England. 

The other MS. was given in 1831 by John Cheever, of Manchester, to said Ezekiel Chee- 
ver Whitman, who gave it to the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, by whom it was presented to the 
Mass. Hist. Society, and it is now in the library of that society. o 

This autobiography had for a frontispiece a fac-simile of the ‘‘ Carmen Genethliacon ” 
from the same copper plate made for the abridgment of the Corderius Americanus in 1828. 
This frontispiece was photo-electrotyped for the ‘ Cheever Pedigree” hereinafter referred 
to, and the plate so ne has been again used, by the permission of Prof. David Williams 
Cheever, M.D., of Harvard College, to illustrate this paper. The three lines in short-hand 
at the bottom of the plate have been deciphered by William P, Upham, Esq., of Salem, 
and found to be a text of Scripture. 

Mrs. Sarah Field (McIntire) Page, born May 26, 1804, formerly of Canaan, N. H., but 
now of Bedford, near Goffstown, N. H., widow of Eliphalet Page, informs me that she has 
in her possession an old bible printed in 1599, which, tradition says, Ezekiel Cheever 
brought with him from England. Her grandmother’s grandmother Elizabeth Field, wid- 
ow of Samuel Field, Sen., lived on Court, now Washington Street, Salem, at the time of 
the great fire of Oct. 6, 1774, and lost her life in trying to save this book from the flames. 
She had already made her escape from the house, but remembering the bible, went back to 
get it. My informant continues: ‘* She succeeded; but the flames had spread. She open- 
ed a window, and in trying to escape fell backwards and broke her back. When taken u 
the bible was under her arm, but the first part to the 32d of Exodus is burnt out. In 1 
my father had it rebound. All of the old writing that was saved was put in the book.” 
Mrs. Page says further, that it contains no Cheever family record, but many births and 
deaths of the Ingalls family, from 1661 to 1702, and of Trevett from 1715 to 1728. See 
Felt’s Annals of Salem, i. 374, and Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., xiii. 303, 304. 
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That New-England has never known a better. I am sure, I have as much 
Reason to appear for him, as ever Orito for his Master Socrates.” 

“The Short History of his Long Usefulness, is:‘to be comprized in the 
Ensuing Articles. 

“ He was Born in London, many years before the Birth of New-Eng- 
land. It was Jan. 25.1614. 

“ He arrived into this Country, in June 1637. with the rest of those Good 
men, who sought a peaceable Secession in an American Wilderness, for the 
pure Evangelical, and Instituted Worship of our Great Redeemer ; to which 
he kept: a strict Adherence all his Days. He then Sojourned first a 
little while, part of a Year, at Boston ; so that at Boston, he both Com- 
menced and Concluded his American Race. His Holy Life, was a Married 
Life. 

“He began the Laborious Work of a Scthool=fAaster, at New- 
haven; where he continued for Zwelve Years. 

“From New-haven, he removed unto Ipswich, in December, 1650. where 
he Laboured Eleven: Years. 

“From Ipswich, he removed to Charlstown, in November, 1661. where he 
Laboured Nine Years. 

“From COharlstown, he came over to Boston, Jan. 6. 1670. where his 
Labours were continued for Eight & Thirty Years. 

“ He Died, on Saturday morning, Aug. 21. 1708. In the Ninety Fourth 
Year of his Age; After he had been a Skilful, Painful, Faithful School- 
master, for Seventy Years; And had the Singular Favour of Heaven, that 
tho’ he had Usefully spent his Life among Children, yet he was not become 
Twice a Child ; but held his Abilities, with his Usefulness, in an unusual 
Degree to the very last.” 

In the sermon he says : 

“ Scnoor-mAsters that have Used the Office well, purchase to themselves, 
a Good Esteem to Out-live their Death, as well as Merit for themselves a 
good Support while they Live. ’Tis a Justice to them, that they should be 
had in Everlasting Remembrance ; and a Place and a Name among those Just 
men does particularly belong to that Ancient and Honourable Man; a Mas- 
ter in our Israel ; who was with us, the last Time of my Standing here; 
but is lately Translated unto the Colledge of Blessed Spirits, in the Man- 
sions, where the First Resurrection is Waited and Longed for. Allow 
me the Expression ; For I Learn’t it of my Hebrew Masters, among whom, 
tis a phrase for the Death of Learned and Worthy men, Requisite sunt in 
Academiam Celestem.”’ 

“ Verrius the Master to the Nephews of Augustus, had a Statue Erected 
for him; And Antoninus obtained from the Senate, a Statue for his Master 
Fronto. 1am sorry that Mine has none. And Cato counted it more glo- 
rious than any Statue, to have it asked, Why has he None? But in the 
grateful Memories of his Scholars, there have been and will be Hundreds 
Erected for him.” 

“Under him we Learnt an Oration, made by Tully, in praise of his own 
Master ; namely that, Pro Archia Poeta. A Pagan shall not out-do us, iv 
our Gratitude unto our Master. There was a famous Christian in the 
Primitive Times, who wrote a whole Book, in praise of his Master Hiero- 
theus ; Entituling it, 7¢ge tov waxagiov Iegobeov Concerning the Blessed Hie- 
rotheus. And if I now say a few things, Concerning the Blessed CHEEVER, 
no man who thinks well of Gratitude, or likes well to see the Fifth Com- 
mandment observed, will censure it.” 
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“Tn the Imperial Law, we read, that Good Grammarians, having taught 
with diligence Twenty Years, were to have Special Honour conferr’d upon 
them. I Challenge for my MASTER, more than a Treble portion of that 
Special Honour. But, Oh, Let it all pass thro’ him, up to the Glorious 
Lorp, who made him to be what he was!” 

“ His Eminent Abilities for the Work, which rendred him so long Useful 
in his Generation, were universally acknowledged. The next Edition of, 
Tranquillus de Claris Grammaticis, may well enough bring him into the 
Catalogue, and acknowledge him a Master. He was not a Meer Gramma- 
rian; yet he was a Pure One. And let no Envy Misconstrue it, if I say, 
It was noted, that when Scholars came to be Admitted into the Colledge, 
they who came from the Cheeverian Education, were generally the most 
unexceptionable. What Exception shall be made, Let it fall upon Aim, that 
is now speaking of it.” 

“ He flourished so long in this Great Work, of bringing our Sons to be 
Men, that it gave him an opportunity to send forth many Bezaleels and 
Aholiabs for the Service of the TYabernacle; and Men fitted for all Good 
Employments. He that was my Master, Seven and Thirty Years ago, was 
a Master to many of my Betters, no less than Seventy Years ago; so long 
ago, that I must even mention my Fathers Tutor for one of them.” 

“ And as it is written for the Lasting Renown of the Oorderius, whose 
Colloquies he taught us; That the Great Carvin had been a Scholar to 
him; So this our American Corderius had many Scholars that were a 
Crown unto him; yea, many that will be his Orown, in the Presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his Coming; yea, many that were got into the Heav- 
enly World before him. And the mention of the Heavenly World, leads me 
to that which I would principally take notice of. His Piety, I say, His 
Piety; and his care to infuse Documents of Piety into the Scholars under his 
Charge, that he might carry them with him to the Heavenly World. When 
Aristotle set up a Monument for his Master Plato, he inscribed upon it, this 
Testimony, He WAS ONE WHOM ALL GOOD MEN OUGHT TO IMITATE, AS 
WELL AS TO CELEBRATE. My MASTER went thro’ his Hard Work with 
so much Delight in it, as a Work for Gop and Curist, and His People: He 
so constantly Pray’d with us every Day, and Catechis’d us every Week, and 
let fall such Holy Counsels upon us; He took so many Occasions, to make 
Speeches unto us, that should make us Afraid of Sin, and of incurring the 
fearful Judgments of God by Sin; That I do propose him for Jmitation.” 

The sermon concludes as follows: “ Ye have heard, what MY MASTER 
was, In the School. Sir Walter Rawleigh commends it as a piece of wis- 
dom, to use great moderation when we are treating men with Commenda- 
tion. I will not forget the Rule, in carrying on my Commendation of my 
Master. But I will say very much in a Little. Out of the School, he was 
One, Antiqua Fide, priscis moribus ; A Christian of the Old Fashion: An 
Ovp New-EneG.isa Cuaristian: And I may tell you, That was as Ven- 
erable a Sight, as the World, since the Days of Primitive Christianity, has 
ever look’d upon.” 

“ He was well Studied in the Body of Divinity: An Able Defender of 
the Faith and Order of the Gospel ; Notably Conversant and Acquainted 
with the Seriptural Prophecies ; And, by Consequence, A Sober Chiliast. 

“ He Lived as a Master, the Term, which has been for above three thousand 
years, assign’d for the Life of a Man ; he continued unto the Ninety Fourth 
year of his Age, an unusual Instance of Liveliness. His Intellectual Force, 
as little abated as his Natural. He Exemplified the Fulfilment of that word, 
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As thy Days, so shall thy Strength be; in the Gloss which the Jerusalem 
Targum has put upon it; As thou wast in the Dayes of thy Youth, such thou 
shalt be in thy Old Age. The Reward of his Fruttfulness! For, Fructus 
Liberat Arborem! The product of Temperance; Rather than what my 
Lord Verulam assigns, as a Reason for Vivacious Scholars.” 

“ DeaTH must now do its part. He Dy’d, Longing for Death. Our old 
SimEon waited for it, that he might get nearer to the Consolation of Israel. 
He Dyed Leaning like Old Jacob, upon a Staff’; the Sacrifice and the 
Righteousness of a Glorious Curist, he let us know, was the Golden Staff, 
which he Lean’d upon. He Dyed mourning for the Quick Apostasie, which 
he saw breaking in upon us; very easie about his own Eternal Happiness, 
but full of Distress for a poor People here under the Displeasure of Hea- 
ven, for Former Iniquities, he thought, as well as Later Ones. To say no 
more: He Dyed, ACanpipaTe ror THE First Resurrection. And 
Verily, our Land is Weakened, when those Fly away, at whose Flight we 
may cry out, My Father, My Father, the Chariots of New England, and 
the Horsemen thereof.” 


GRATITUDINIS ERGO. 


An Essay on the Memory of my Venerable Master ; 
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Augusto perstringere Oarmine Laudes. 
Quas nulla Eloquij vis Celebrare queat. 

You that are Men, & Thoughts of Manhood know, 
Be Just now to the Man that made you so. 
Martyr’d by Scholars the stabb’d Cassian dies, 
And falls to cursed Lads a Sacrifice. 

Not so my Curever; Not by Scholars slain, 

But Prais’d and Lov’d, and wish’d to Life again. 

A mighty Tribe of Well-instructed Youth 

Tell what they owe to him, and Tell with Truth, 

All the Hight parts of Speech he taught to them 

They now Employ to Zrumpet his Esteem. 

They fill Fames Trumpet, and they spread a Fame 

To last till the Last Trumpet drown the same. 

Magister pleas’d them well, because ’twas he ; 

They saw that Bonus did with it agree. 

While they said, Amo, they the Hint improve 

Him for to make the Object of their Love. 

No Concord so Inviolate they knew 

As to pay Honours to their Master due. 

With IJnterjections they break off at last, 

But, AA, is all they use, Wo, and, Alas / 

We Learnt Prosodia, but with that Design 

Our Masters Name should in our Verses shine. 

Our Weeping Ovid but instructed us 

To write upon his Death, De Tristibus. 

Tully we read, but still with this Intent, 

That in Ais praise we might be Eloquent. 

Our Stately Virgil made us but Contrive 

As our Anchises to keep him Alive. 
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When Phenix to Achilles was assign’d 
A Master, then we thought not Homer blind: 
A Phenix, which Oh! might his Ashes shew! 
So rare a Thing we thought our Master too. 
And if we made a Theme, ’twas with Regret 
We might not on Ais Worth show all our Wit. 
Go on, ye Grateful Scholars, to proclame 
To late Posterity your Masters Name. 
Let it as many Languages declare 
As on Loretto-Table do appear. 
Too much to be by any one exprest : 
Pll tell my share, and you shall tell the rest. 
Ink is too vile a Liquor; Liguid Gold 
Should fill the Pen, by which such things are told. 
The Book should Amyanthus-Paper be 
All writ with Gold, from all corruption free. 
A Learned Master of the Languages 
Which to Rich Stores of Learning are the Keyes : 
He taught us first Good Sense to understand 
And put the Golden Keyes into our Hand, 
We but for him had been for Learning Dumé, 
And had a sort of Turkish Mutes become. 
Were Grammar quite Extinct, yet at his Brain 
The Candle might have well been lit again. 
If Rhet’rick had been stript of all her Pride 
She from his Wardrobe might have been Supply’d. 
Do but Name CuHEeEveR, and the Echo straight 
Upon that Name, Good Latin, will Repeat. 
A Christian Terence, Master of the File 
That arms the Curious to Reform their Style. 
Now Rome and Athens from their Ashes rise ; 
See their Platonick Year with vast surprize : 
And in our School a Miracle is wrought ; 
For the Dead Languages to Life are brought. 
His Work he Lov’d: Oh! had we done the same! 
Our Play-dayes still to him ungrateful came. 
And yet so well our Work adjusted Lay, 
We came to Work, as if we came to Piny. 
Our Lads had been, but for his wondrous Cares, 
Boyes of my Lady Mores unquiet Pray’rs. 
Sure were it not for such informing Schools, 
Our Lat’ran too would soon be fill’d with Ovwles. 
Tis Corvet’s pains, & CHEEVER’s, we must own, 
That thou, New-England, art not Scythia grown. 
The Jsles of Silly had o’re-run this Day 
The Continent of our America. 
Grammar he taught, which ’twas his work to do: 
But he would Hagar have her place to know. 
The Bible is the Sacred Grammar, where 
The Rules of speaking well, contained are. 
He taught us Lilly, and he Gospel taught ; 
And us poor Children to our Saviour brought. 
Master of Sentences, he gave us more 
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Than we in our Sententie had before. 
We Learn’t Good Things in Tullies Offices ; 
But we from him Learn’t Better things than these. 
With Cato’s he to us the Higher gave 
Lessons of Jesus, that our Souls do save. 
We Constru’d Ovid’s Metamorphosis, 
But on our selves charg’d, not a Change to miss. 
Young Austin wept, when he saw Dido dead, 
Tho’ not a Tear for a Lost Soul he had : 
Our Master would not let us be so vain, 
But us from Virgil did to David train, 
Textors Epistles would not Cloathe our Souls ; 
Pauls too we heard; we went to School at Pauls. 
Syrs, Do you not Remember well the Times, 
When us he warn’d against our Youthful Crimes : 
What Honey dropt from our old Nestors mouth 
When with his Counsels he Reform’d our Youth : 
How much he did to make us Wise and Good ; 
And with what Prayers, his work he did conclude. 
Concern’d that when from him we Learning had, 
It might not Armed Wickedness be made ! 
The Sun shall first the Zodiac forsake, 
And Stones unto the Stars their Flight shall make ; 
First shall the Summer bring large drifts of Snow, 
And beauteous Cherries in December grow ; 
E’re of those Charges we Forgetful are 
Which we, O Man of God, from thee did hear. 
Such Tutors to the Little Ones would be 
Such that in Flesh we should their Angels see ; 
Ezekiel should not be the Name of such; 
We'd Agathangelus not think too much. 
Who Serv'd the School, the Church did not forget ; 
But Thought, and Pray’d, and often wept for it. 
Mighty in Prayer : How did he wield thee, Pray’r! 
Thou Reverst Thunder: Curist’s-Sides-piercing Spear ? 
Soaring we saw the Bird of Paradise ; 
So Wing’d by Thee, for Flights beyond the Skies. 
How oft we saw him tread the Milky Way, 
Which to the Glorious Throne of Mercy lay! 
Come from the Mount, he shone with ancient Grace, 
Awful the Splendor of his Aged Face. 
Cloath’d in the Good Old Way, his Garb did wage 
A War with the Vain Fashions of the Age. 
Fearful of nothing more than hateful Sin ; 
’T was that from which he laboured all to win, 
Zealous ; And in Truths Cause ne’r known to trim ; 
No Neuter Gender there allow’d by him. 
Stars but a Thousand did the Ancients know ; 
On later Globes they Wineteen hundred grow: 
Now such a CHEEVER added to the Sphere ; 
Makes an Addition to the Lustre there. 
Mean time America a Wonder saw; 
A Youth in Age, forbid by Natures Law. 
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You that in t’other Hemisphere do dwell, 
Do of Old Age your dismal Stories tell. 
You tell of Snowy Heads and Rheumy Eyes 
And things that make a man himself despise. 
You say, a frozen Liquor chills the Veins, 
And scarce the Shadow of a Man remains. 
Winter of Life, that Sapless Age you call, 
And of all Maladies the Hospital : 
The Second Nonage of the Soul; the Brain 
Cover’d with Cloud ; the Body all in pain. 
To weak Old Age, you say, there must belong 
A Trembling Palsey both of Limb and Tongue ; 
Dayes ail Decrepit ; and a Bending Back, 
Propt by a Staff, in Hands that ever shake. 
Nay, Syrs, our CHEEVER shall confute you all, 
On whom there did none of these Mischefs fall. 
He Liv’d and to vast Age no Illness knew ; 
Till Times Scythe waiting for him Rusty grew. 
He Liv’d and Wrought ; His Labours were Immense ; 
But ne’r Declin’d to Preter-perfect Tense. 
A Blooming Youth in him at Ninety Four 
We saw; But, Oh! when such a sight before! 
At Wondrous Age he did his Yout’ resume, 
As when the Hagle mew’s his Aged plume. 
With Faculties of Reason still so bright, 
And at Good Services so Exquisite ; 
Sure our sound Chiliast, we wondring thought, 
To the First Resurrection is not brought ! 
No, He for That was waiting at the Gate 
In the Pure Things that fit a Candidate. 
He in Good Actions did his Life Employ, 
And to make others Good, he made his Joy. 
Thus well-appris’d now of the Life to Come, 
To Live here was to him a Martyrdom. 
Our brave Macrobius Long’d to see the Day 
Which others dread, of being Call’d away. 
So, Ripe with Age, he does invite the Hook, 
Which watchful does for its large Harvest look ; 
Death gently cut the Stalk, and kindly laid 
Him, where our God His Granary has made. 
Who at New-Haven first began to Teach, 
Dying Unshipwreck’d, does W hite-Haven reach. 
At that Fair Haven they all Storms forget ; 
He there his Davenrort with Love does meet. 
The Luminous Robe, the Loss whereof with Shame 
Our Parents wept, when Naked they became; 
Those Lovely Spirits wear it, and therein 
Serve God with Priestly Glory, free from Sin. 
But in his Paradisian Rest above, 
To Us does the Blest Shade retain his Love. 
With Rip’ned Thoughts Above concern’d for Us, 
We can’t but hear him dart his Wishes, thus. 
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‘Turors, Be Strict; But yet be Gentle too: 
‘Don’t by fierce Oruelties fair Hopes undo. 
‘ Dream not, that they who are to Learning slow, 
‘ Will mend by Arguments in Ferio. 
‘ Who keeps the Golden Fleece, Oh, let him not 
‘A Dragon be, tho’ he Three Tongues have got. 
‘ Why can you not to Learning find the way, 
‘ But thro’ the Province of Severia ? 
‘Twas Moderatus, who taught Origen ; 
‘A Youth which prov’d one of the Best of men. 
‘The Lads with Honour first, and Reason Rule ; 
‘ Blowes are but for the Refractory Fool. 
‘ But, Oh! First Teach them their Great God to fear; 
‘ That you like me, with Joy may meet them here.’ 
H’has said! — 

Adieu, a little while, Dear Saint, Adieu ; 

Your Scholar won't be Long, Sir, after you. 

In the mean time, with Gratitude I must 

Engrave an EpirarH upon your Dust. 

Tis true, Excessive Merits rarely safe: 

Such an Excess forfeits an Epitaph. 

But if Base men the Rules of Justice break, 

The Stones (at least upon the Zombs) will speak. 


Et Tumulum facite, et Tumulo superaddite carmen. (Virg. in Daphn.) 
EPITAPHIUM. 
EZEKIEL CHEEVERUS: 


Ludimagister ; 
Primo Neo-portensis ; 
Deinde, Ipsuicensis ; 
Postea, Carolotenensis 
Postremo, Bostonensis: 
cujus 
Doctrinam ac Virtutem 
Nosti, si Sis Nov-Anglus, 
Colis, si non Barbarus ; 
GRAMMATICUS, 
a Quo, non pure tantum, sed et pie, 
Loqui; 
RHETORICUS, 
a Quo non tantum Ornate dicere 
coram Hominibus, 
Sed et Orationes coram Deo fundere 
Efficacissimas ; 
Porta, 
a Quo non tantum Carmina pangere, 
Sed et 
Caelestes Hymnos, Odasq; Angelicas, 
canere, 
Didicerunt, 
Qui discere voluerunt ; 
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LUCERNA, 
ad Quam accensa sunt, 
Quis queat numerare, 
Quot Ecclesiarum Lumina ? 
Er 
Qui secum Corpus Theologiae abstulit, 
Peritissimus THEOLoGus, 
Corpus hic suum sibi minus Charum, 
deposuit. 
Vixit Annos, XCIV. 
Docuit, Annos, LXX. 
Obiit, A.D. M.DCC. VIII. 
Et quod Mori potuit, 
HEIc 
Expectat Exoptatq : 
Primam Sanctorum Resurrectionem 


Immortalitatem. 
Exuvijs debetur Honos. 


Ezekiel Cheever was twice married. The surname of his first wife 
whom he married in New Haven, shortly after his arrival there, in the au- 
tumn of 1638, is not known. The New Haven Records* thus note her 
death: “ Mary Cheever y° wife of Ezekiel Cheever dyed The 20 of Jan- 
uary 1649.” His second wife, whom he married Nov. 18, 1652, was Ellen 
Lathrop, sister of Capt. Thomas Lathrop of Beverly. She died in Boston, 
Sept. 10,1706. His children by his first wife were: 


2. i. Samuel, b. in New Haven, Sept. 22, 1639; bapt. there, 17:9: 1639. 

ii. Mary, bapt. in New Haven, 29:9: 1640; m. (1) 22 Nov. 1671, Capt. 
William Lewist of Farmington, Conn.,as his second wife. She m. 
(2) Thomas Bull of Farmington, Jan. 3, 1692, and d. Jan. 10, 1728. 

iii. Ezekiel, bapt. in New Haven, 12:4: 1642; d. young. 

iv. Elizabeth, ‘ 4 6:2: 1645; m.{ in Charlestown, Sept. 
6, 1666, Samuel Goldthwaite. 

v. Sarah, bapt. in New Haven, 21:7: 1646. 

vi. Hannah,§ ‘ ” 25:4: 1648. 


His children|| by his second wife were: 
vii. Abigail, b. Oct. 20, 1653; d. in Boston, Jan. 24, 1705, unmarried, 
aged 52 years. 


* Vol. i. 5. + ReGisTeER, viii. 47; x. 97; xvii. 4. 

t Middlesex Births, Deaths and Marriages, L. 3, f. 128, in office of Clerk of Courts, East 
Cambridge. The Salem Records erroneously give the date of this marriage as Sept. 8, 1666. 

§ John Wakeman of New Haven, in his will dated 18 :4mo, ; 1660, probated 24:8mo, : 1661, 
on file in the Probate Office in Hartford, and printed in the New Haven Colonial Records 
ii. 447, says, “It. I giue vnto Hanna Cheeuers fiue pounds, to be set apart and improued 
for her at the end of one yeere after my decease 9s my ouerseers shall see meete vntill shee 
come to eighteene yeers of age (which is the tyme agreed vpon for her continuance wth me 
or mine) or till the tyme of her marriage, prouided shee marry wth the consent of my ex- 
ecutors and ouerseers, or wth the consent of any two of them.” 

|| The dates of the birth and death of Nathaniel and birth of Thomas are from the 
County Records in the Office of the Clerk of the Courts at Salem, and the birth and death 
of William from the Charlestown Records. I find no record of any other. For them we 
must rely on the authority of Mr. Savage. He obtained them, Mr. Barnard says, from a 
manuscript memorandum belonging to Rev. Ezekiel Cheever Williams. Is not this the 
Rev. Ezekiel Cheever Whitman before mentioned? I found at New Haven no record of 
the births of any of the children by the first wife. For that of Samuel we must also rely 
on Mr. Savage. The dates of the baptisms were copied by me from the Baptismal Records 
of the First Church of New Haven. 
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Ezekiel, b. July 1, 1655; m. in Salem, June 17, 1680, Abigail Lip- 
pingwell. 
Nathaniel, b. in Ipswich, June 23, 1657; d. there July 12, 1657. 
Thomas,* b. “ ‘ Aug. 23, 1658; Harvard College 1677. 
William, b. in Charlestown, Jan. 23, bapt. Jan. 29, d. there Feb. 5, 
— record erroneously gives the name of the mother as 
igail.) 
xii. Susanna, m. in Boston, June 5, 1693, Joseph Russell. 


2. Samuex’ ( Ezekiel’), Rev., born in New 
Haven, Sept. 22, 1639, bapt. there 17:9: Frunutb- Chore 
1639, graduated at Harvard College in 1659. 

He went to Marblehead in November, 1668, 1668. é 
where he preached for sixteen years before being regularly ordained. His 
is the second name on the petition of the inhabitants of Marblehead against 
imposts, 1668. He took the oath of freeman May 19, 1669.t In a depo- 
sition§ taken at Marblehead Feb. 18, 1705-6, he testified to his “being 
minister of y' S* place thirty Seven years and liuing next door to m™ May- 
erick” and “keeping in his almanack a register of y® Anual Occurences 
in the Towne.” June 28, 1671, he married Ruth Angier, daughter of Ed- 
mund Angier of Cambridge.|| “M* John Hubberd” and “m* Samuell 
cheeuers” were admitted to full communion with the church in Ipswich{ 
Jan. 25, 1673. He was ordained Aug. 13, 1684, as the first settled min- 
ister of Marblehead. In the same year, 1684, he preached the Artillery 
Election sermon** from Heb. ii. 10. He was one of the ministers who were 
consulted in relation to the witchcraft troubles in Salem Village in 1694,ff 
and one of those who petitioned the General Court¢{ in 1703 in relation to 


* Some of the descendants of the Rev. Thomas Cheever are shown on a tabular pedigree, 
herein-before referred to, prepared by William B. Trask, Esq., for Prof. David W. Cheever, 
M.D., of Harvard College, of which a copy may be found in the Library of the New Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society. See ReGISTER, xxxii. 443. - Besides the pedigree, the 
chart contains a photo-electrotype of the fac-simile of the Carmen Genethliacon, several 
autographs, the will of Ezekiel Cheever, and other interesting memoranda. 

+ Mass. Archives, Ix. 39. This petition was printed in the RecisTex, ix. 81. 

Mass. Colonial Records, iv. (part 2) 583. 

Notarial Records, i. 57, in Office of Clerk of Courts, Salem. 

Journal of Rev. William Adams in Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc., 4th series, i. 13. 

Church Records on last leaf but one of an old volume of records of the Feoffees of the 
Grammar School in Ipswich. 

** Transcript of the Records of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company deposited 
in the Boston Athenzeum. 

+t Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc., 3d series, iii. 180. ReGisTER, x. 363; xi. 317. 

tt Mass. Archives, cxxxv. 124. “To his Excellency the Governour, Council and Repre- 
sentatives of the Province of the Massachusets Bay, in Generall Court Assembled June 
1703. The Address of severall Ministers of the County of Essex. 

“Whereas in the year 1692 some of our neighbours of a good conversation, were appre- 
hended and imprisoned upon Suspition of Witchcraft, upon the complaint of some young 
persons under Diabolicall molestations; and vpon their ‘I'ryall at the Court at Salem were 
condemned; great weight being layd vpon the Evidence of the Afflicted persons, their- 
Accusers. Sentence of Death was Executed on severall of them, but others were Reprieved. 

* But since it is apparent and hath been Acknowledged, that there were Errors and mis- 
takes in the aforesaid Tryalls; and notwithstanding the care and conscientious endeavour of 
the Honotable Judges to do the thing that is right: yet there is great reason to fear that 
Innocent persons then sufferred, and that God may have a controversy with the Land vpon 
that account. 

“ We would therefore humbly propose to the consideration of this Honoted Court, whether 
something may not, and ought not, to be publickly done to clear the good name and repu- 
tation of some who have sufferred as aforesaid, against whom there was not as is supposed 
Sufficient evidence to prove the guilt of such a Crime, and for whom there are good grounds 
of Charity. Some of the condemned persons aforesaid, and others in behalf of their Relations 
who have suffered, have lately Petitioned this Honoured Court upon this Account. We 
pray that their case may be duely considered. Thomas Barnard, Samuel Cheever, Joseph 
Green, Zech. Symmes, William Hubbard, Joseph Gerrish, Benjamin Rolfe, John.Rogers, 
Jabez ffitch, Jn° Wise, Joseph ” Thomas Symmes.” 
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the witchcraft trials. In Boston, May 28, 1712, he preached the Election 
Sermon.* It is said to have been the first preached in the Old South 
Church, the previous sermons having been preached in the First Church.f 

The Reverend John Barnard in his autobiography,} herein before referred 
to, says: “The aged and Rev. Mr. Samuel Cheever, pastor of the church in 
Marblehead, needing assistance, the church and town nominated Mr. Ed- 
ward Holyoke, (now President, ) Mr. Amos Cheever, and myself, to preach to 
them, upon probation, for three months, alternately.” The town was divided 
between Mr. Barnard and Mr. Holyoke, but it was finally determined in 
Jan. 1715 to form a new church for Mr. Holyoke and to ordain Mr. Bar- 
nard as the colleague of Rev. Samuel Cheever. He continues, “I carried 
on part of the labors of the Sabbath with my venerable father Cheever, till 
I was ordained, July 18, 1716. When we returned from the public to his 
house, the good man broke out, before all the ministers, ‘ Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace’.” In a “ Sketch of Eminent Ministers 
in New England,”§ Mr. Barnard says, “The Rev. Mr. Samuel Cheever, 
graduated in 1659; my predecessor, of great classick learning, a good 
preacher, a thorough Christain, and a prudent man.” 

He died in Marblehead, May 29,1724. His colleague preached the fune- 
ral sermon,|| from which the following extracts are made: “ Gop brought 
him among you some time in November, 1668, from which Time, those of you 
that are advanced in Years, know how much he has been a common Father 
to the whole Town, in the many temporal Advantages which you have re- 
ceived from him; he truly went about doing good, and serving you in all 
your Interests.” “ ANnp he was as constant and assiduous as fervent and 
zealous a Preacher of the Word of God among you; so that, if I mistake 
not, from his first coming among you, until the time that Age had worn him 
out, you never were, more than once, without the constant Entertainments 
of your,Sabbaths, your stated Feasts, and your New Moons; tho’ he was 
alone for about 48 Years: God so graciously confirmed his Health, that for 
more than 50 Years, he never was hindred from coming to you in the Name 
of the Lord by any Sickness. InpDeEep the infirmities of Age obliged him 
to take leave of his publick stated Exercises in October 1719, which he did 
from those Words of our Saviour, John ix. 4. I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day ; the night cometh when no man can work. And 
yet about a Year after this, upon a special Occasion, he entertained us with 
a short, but plain and fervent Excitement, to be zealous of good Works.” 
“Tr was a signal and uncommon Favour of God to him, that tho’ he lived 
to the Age of fourscore and almost five, yet he had so settled a Constitution, 


* “Gops | Sovereign Government | Among the | Natrons | Asserted in a Sermon | 
Preached before His Excellency the | Governovr, the Honourable | Counctt, and Rep- 
resentatives | of the Province of the Massachusetts | Bay in New-England, on May 28. 1712. 

| being the day for Election of Her | Majesties Council for that Province. | 6p SamuvEL 
CHEEVER, | Pastor of the Church in Marblehead | Psal. xcv. 3.6 [Text in full]. Psal. ii. 12. 
[Text in full]. | Boston: Printed by B. Green: Sold at the | Booksellers Shops. 1712 | .” 

(Mass. Council Records, v. 57.) “ AtaCouncil held at the Council Chamber in Boston 
upon Tuesday June y®. 234, 1713,” it was advised and consented that there should be paid 
** To Samuel Gerrish Bookseller Eleven pounds four shillings & eight pence ballance of his 
accompt for printing Mt. Pembertons Election Sermon, & Five pounds two shillings & ten 
pence for printing M'. Cheevers Election Sermon & for making them up.” 

t Drake’s Hist. of Boston, 543. t Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 3d series, v. 217-8. 

i Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc., 1st Series, x. 168. 

| ** Elijah’s Mantle. | A | Sermon | Preached at the | FuneRat | or | That aged and faith- 
fal Servant of | Gop | The ReveRenD | Mr. Samuel Cheever, | Pastor of a Church of Christ 
in | Marblehead ; | Who deceased, May 29, 1724. | Aitatis Sue, 85. | By John Barnard, A.M. 

| His Colleague Pastor, | Ps. xci. 16. [Text in full) | Boston Printed: Sold by S. Gerrish, 
near the | Brick Meeting-House, in Cornhill, 1724.’ 
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and firm a Health, as to be able to say, that he never was Sick in all his 
Life; a days Indisposition, and some small touches of the Sciatica, he has 
sometimes known: And as his Health was firm, so at upwards of fourscore, 
he could read without the help of Spectacles, and had his Hearing quick as 
Youth, to the last week of his Life; but the Powers of his Mind, for some 
few Years before he died, failed, especially his Memory, whereby he was 
greatly unfitted even for common Conversation; and yet his constant Fam- 
ily Prayers were orderly, and regular; so did Grace shine in the decays of 
Nature.” “Tavs continued he at Work, and patiently submitting to the 
Will of God, till a few days ago his Senses wholly left him, and the Night 
before last he died, and truly died; his Lamp of Life fairly burning out, 
without being put out; for he felt no Sickness nor Pain to the last, nor 
shewed any the least tokens of them even in his expiring Moments.” 

In his will, dated March 10, 1721, probated June 4, 1725, he makes 
various devises and bequests to his wife, his son Ames and his two daugh- 
ters Ruth Stacey and Sarah Ruck. The other children had probably died 
before him. His library he gives to his son Ames. He was buried in the 
old burial ground on the “ Burial Hill” in Marblehead, and his gravestone 
bears this inscription :* 


Hoc caespite velantur, D. Samuelis Cheever, Ecclesiae 
primae D. N. Jesu Christi apud Marblehead, Pastoris 
Re® Reliquiae. Neq,) ex humanis demigravit annis 
eatenus gravatus fuit; cumq, Obijit (licet Anni Octo- 
-gessimti’ 5 ageret) viribus tantim non Juvenilbus, 
floruit, & vix tandem senuit, Officio Pastoriali ergo 
Pastoris Magni gregem, Integritate maxima, Labore 
& Viglantia, Amore, Benevolentia, & Philadelphia, per 
quinquaginta Annos fungebatur; Laboribus donec fatiga™ 
intra limina per quatuor feré Annos cohibitus fuit, 
ubi Studiis & Precationibus enixé attamen incubuit 
quantumlibet 
Populo interea Damnum effusé (insigniter , repara 
tum) lugente, Opere suo demum Peracto, ut remuner- 
-aretur, accersitus fuit 29" Maij 1724, & Resignatione 
maxima, sine Dolore, sine Morbo, nisi senectute & vale- 
tudine vix adversa, tandem evasit, suavissimeq, in 
Jesu Dormivit. 


His widow died 5:4™° 1742, aged 95. Their children were: 


i. Ruth, bapt. Ist Ch. Salem, Aug. 1672; m. (1) in Marblehead, June 
29, 1699, Moses Wadlon; m. (2) Stacey. 

ii. Ezekiel, bapt. lst Ch. Salem, May, 1675. 

iii. Samuel, ‘ — "Bae, 307. 

iv. Mary, ‘* ne ‘¢ Sept. 16, 1678. 

v. Mary, ‘* ” ‘¢ May 1, 1681; d. in Boston, Dec.14, 1707. 

vi. Samuel, ‘ * “* “Sept. 1682. 

vii. Anna, b. Marblehead, Feb. 27, 1683-4; bapt. there Aug. 24, 1684; 
d. Dec. 5, 1700. 

3. viii. Ames, b. Marblehead, Oct. 24, 1686; bapt. there Nov. 14, 1686. 

ix. ——, » * Oct. 2, 1688; bapt. there Oct. 14, 1688; d. 
1689. 

x. Sarah, m. in Marblehead, Nov. 10, 1713, Samuel Ruck. 





* The Latin seems to have perplexed the Marblehead stone-cutters, and they have made 
sad work of it. 
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8. Ames® (Samuel? Ezekiel’), Rev., born 
in Marblehead, Oct. 24, 1686, graduated at Ams Chaewerw 
Harvard College 1707. His mother was a 
granddaughter of the famous and learned 1734. 
Rev. William Ames, D.D.,* in honor of whom he received his baptismal 


name. After his failure to be chosen the colleague of his father in Marble- 
head, he was invited by the town of Manchester, Mass., by a unanimous 


* Dr. William Ames was born in Ipswich, co. Suffolk, England, in the zone 1576. “ His 
parents were persons of good account as to y¢ world,” his father, Mr. William Ames, being 
a merchant adventurer, and his mother Joane the daughter of Mr. Snelling. His father 
and mother both died during his minority, but his mother’s own brother, Mr. Snelling, 
who lived in Boxford, took charge of the orphan, brought him up to learning, and sent 
him to Christ’s College, Cambridge. He took the degree of B.A. in 1607, and was a Fellow 
of the College. 

After he had taken his degrees in Divinity, he would have been chosen Master of the 
College, but for his religious opinions. A sermon preached by him at St. Mary’s about 
1610, gave great offence, and to avoid expulsion he left both the College and the Universtiy. 
He was elected Lecturer to the Corporation of Colchester, Jan. 1609-10, but the Bishop of 
London would not sanction the appointment. Finding it difficult to obtain any preferment 
in England, by reason of his non-conformity, he went to Leyden and then to the Hague, 
where he succeeded Dr. John Burgess as chaplain to Sir Horatio Vere and the English 
troops. Here he married his first wife, the daughter of his predecessor, but had no child- 
ren by her. ‘‘ During the sittings of the Synod of Dort, he received a salary from the 
States General of Holland to enable him to live in Dort and aid the President of the Synod 
by his suggestions.” When the synod broke up in May, 1619, Dr. Ames was appointed 
‘overseer of those students in divinity, who were maintained by some godly merchants of 
Amsterdam and cducated at Leyden for the ministry.” It was for their instruction that 
he wrote his Medulla Theologiz. 

He had been obliged to.leave the Hague through the influence of Archbishop Abbot, who 
wrote to the ambassador urging his removal. The same agency prevented his election as 
Professor at the University of Leyden. But in spite of opposition from the same source, 
he was appointed in 1622, by the States of Friesland, to a professorship in the University 
of Franeker. He held this professorship for nearly twelve years, and then removed in 
1633 to Rotterdam, to become colleague of the famous Hugh Peters, minister of the English 
Congregational church there. 

While contemplating a removal to America, he was attacked by a fever, brought on b 


‘exposure during an inundation of the sea at Rotterdam. He died in Rotterdam, Nov. 14, 


1633, aged 57 years, and there he was buried. He is described as of middle stature, “ of a 
robust body, of a good and strong constitution.” His portrait in the Memorial Hall of Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass., has been recently restored, and bears this inscription: 
“ Reva: William Ames D.D. Aitats: AE: 57, 1633.” 

He was twice married. ‘“ His second wife was a person of quality, whose name was 
Fletcher.” By her he had three children, two sons and a daughter, who all survived him. 
Soon after his death his widow and children, who had been “ kindly and bountifully re- 
lieved by the pious Magistracy of Rotterdam,” left Holland and went to Yarmouth, Eng. 

“ May the 11th 1637. The examinaction of Joane Ames of Yarmouth, Wydow, ageed 50 
years, with 3 children, Ruth, ageed 18 yeares, William and John; are desirous to passe for 
new England and there to inhabitt and Remaine.” 

They came to New England in the ‘“* Mary Ann” of Yarmouth, William Goose, master. 
On the 15th day of 9th mo. 1637, the General Court of Massachusetts ‘* gave 40! to Mrs 
Ames, the widow of Doctor Ames, of famos memory, who is deceased.” She had alsoa 
grant of land in Salem in that year. They lived first in Salem, but soon removed to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where the mother died and was buried 23d 1C mo. 1644. 

William, the son, graduated at Harvard College in 1645, but soon returned to England, 
and became the colleague of the Rey. John Phillip, the Rector of Wrentham, co. Suffolk, 
who had married in Wrentham, Jan. 6, 1611-12, Elizabeth Ames, his father’s sister. For 
many years he preached part of the day at Frostenden. He was ejected for non-conformi- 
ty in 1662, died July 21, 1689, and was buried in Wrentham churchyard, where his grave- 
stone is still to be seen. He had been twice married. Two children by his second wife 
died young, and one daughter by his first wife alone survived him. 

John, the other son, seems to have returned to England also, and is probably the Mr. 
John Ames who lies buried in Wrentham church on the south side of the chancel. 

Ruth, the daughter, married Edmund Angier, of Cambridge, Mass., and had children, 
of whom Ruth Angier, born in Cambridge 28th 7th, 1647, married June 28, 1671, the Rev. 
Samuel Cheever of Marblehead, as has been before stated. [Authorities—John Browne’s 
Congregational Church at Wrentham, in Suffolk: London, Jarrold & Sons, 1854, p.8. John 
Browne’s Hist. of Congregationalism in Norfolk and Suffolk: London, Jarrold & Sons, 
1877, p. 66-71. Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, i. 107. Drake’s Founders of New England, 
49. Mass. Colonial Rec. i. 208. Felt’s Annals of Salem, i.172. Boston Births, Deaths and 
Marriages, i. 60, 74 (pp. 164, 203 of Transcript). ReGister, xiii. 78. Paige’s Hist. of 
Cambridge, Mass. 479, 481. See also Reaister, viii. 245; xxxiii. 124.] 
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vote, at a town meeting* held March 12, 1715-6, to become the minister 
there. This offer he accepted in the following letter.— “I declare my ac- 
ceptance of Manchester’s offers in order to Settlement covenanting w". y™ to 
do so & accept ordination as soon as may be, whilst yy are labouring to ac- 
complish wt. I proposed & yy accepted feb: 16 last past And now promise 
to live w™. y™. in y® labours of y* Gosple, while y®: continue in its faith & 
order, yeilding to me all y®. Honours y*. y*. Gosple Demands for y*. Ambas- 
sadors of y*. Glorious Lord Brethren Pray for Me: Amen 

Oct: 4: 1716: Ames Cheever.” 

He was ordained Nov. 1716, as the first settled minister of Manches- 
ter. Differences, however, arose between him and his people, aggravated 
probably by the continual depreciation of the paper money in which his 
salary was paid. From 1736 to 1743, the town made him constantly in- 
creasing appropriations “ to make up for the Sinking of our Province Bills.” 
To a committee appointed by the town, he presented March 16, 1743, a 
list$ of grievances, eight in number, complaining that the town had not kept 
its agreement with him. These troubles culmivated in his asking a dismis- 
sion from his pastoral office, which was granted Feb. 21, 1743-4, it having 
received the assent of a councill] called to advise in the matter. 

He died in Manchester, Jan. 15, 1756, and letters of administration on 
his estate were issued Feb. 16, 1756, to Isaac Mansfield, Jr.,| Esq., of Mar- 
blehead, who had married his daughter Ruth. His estate was appraised at 
£1583 : 10: 34, and among the articles in the inventory were the following: 


1 negro woman Call’d Violet,** ° : ° , 26:13:4. 
1 negro Child, ; . : . . a i . 5d: 6:8. 
4 ounce Gold, . ‘ ° ° ‘ ° . 2:10:8. 
Silver plate, 8830z., . ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ - 82: 7:23. 
4 gold rings, gold buttons, silver buckles, . se 8:17:0. 


1 gown, ° ° . . . . . . - 2:10:0. 
5 old wigs & y® Box, ‘ “ . ‘ ‘ 0: 6:0. 
A parcel Books,tt i - * F - - 66:13:4, 
Mansion house and land in Manchester and Marblehead, 508: 19: 0. 


* Town Records, iii. 201 (46). + Ibid. iii. 206 (50). 

t Town Records, iv. 2, 4, 6, 9, 12, 14, 18, 20. 

This list is attached to fly-leaf of Book iv. Manchester Records. The reply drawn up 
by a committee appointed by the town is on file in the town clerk’s office. 

|| Church Records, ii, 3. 

{ One of the consequences of this appointment was that many valuable books and papers 
passed into the possession of the Manstield family. The church records of Wenham, kept 
by Rev. Joseph Gerrish, in this way disappeared and were for many years supposed to be 
Jost. They were found and restored in 1809. ‘On a blank leaf is the following, in the 
handwriting of Rev. Mr. Anderson: ‘ Marblehead, Sept. 4, 1809. This day this book was 
received from the hand of Rev. Isaac Mansfield of this town, who is grandson of the Rev, 
Mr. Cheever, formerly of Manchester, and great-grandson of Rev. Joseph Gerrish, for- 
merly of Wenham, by Rufus Anderson.’ ”’ See sermon delivered on the Second Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the organization of the First Church in Wenham, by Daniel Mansfield, 
Pastor, Andover, 1845. 

The first book of the church records of Manchester was not recovered until about forty 
years ago. 

** The administrator in his account, allowed Oct. 10, 1757, charges himself with “Loss 
of Negro Titus (died)” ; and in an additional account filed Nov. 6, 1759, charges himself 
with loss on sale of ‘ Negro Violet,” less than the appraised value, £13: 18: 4. Among 
the deaths in the church records is the following entry : ‘* Feb. 2, 1772, mt* Cheevers Violet 
44 or 6 yrs.” Cmsar Conaway, of Ipswich, ‘a Negro man and Dina Cheever of Man- 
chester a Negro woman,” were intending marriage in Manchester, Nov. 11, 1804. 

+t What the worthy appraisers concisely term “a parcel Books,” was in fact a large and 
valuable library, the accumulation of several generations of scholars, which upon the 
death of the Rev, Ames Cheever was broken up. The books, being distributed among his 
heirs at law, fell, unhappily, in many cases, into careless and indifferent hands. A few of 
these books much mutilated have come into the possession of the writer of this paper, 
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He was buried in the old burial ground in Manchester. No gravestone 
marks the spot, but the following epitaph is found in Alden’s Epitaphs: 


“Hoe decus exiguum sacrum memorie reverendi Amesi1 CHEEVER, qui 
cursu peracto aetatis suae 69, 15 Januarii, anno Domini, 1756, terrena pro 
coelestibus reliquit.” 


He m. (1) (published in Wenham, Sept. 9, 1716) Anna, dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph Gerrish* of Wenham. She d. in Manchester, Mass., Feb. 14, 
1726-7. Their children were: 


i. Samvet, b. in Manchester, Aug. 29; bapt. Sept. 1, and d. Sept. 16: 
1717 


d . 

ii. Rurn, bapt. in Manchester, July 5, 1719; m. (published Sept. 9, 
1744) Isaac Mansfield, Jr. Esq., of Marblehead. 

iii. Josern, bapt. in Manchester, Dec. 11, 1720. 

iv. Anna, bapt. in Manchester, April 8, 1722. 

v. Ames,t b. in Manchester, June 24, 1723; bapt. June 30, 1723; died 
there March 4, 1802. 

vi. Anna, b. in Manchester, Jan. 26, 1726-7; bapt. Jan. 29, 1727; d. 
there Feb. 2, 1726-7. 


He m. (2) in Boston, Nov. 6, 1733, Mary Saunders of Boston. She d. 
in Manchester, Mass., Feb. 3, 1734-5. They had one child: 


vii. Jostan, b. in Manchester, Jan. 24, 1734-5; bapt. Feb. 2, 1734-5; d. 
deranged in the alms-house in Gloucester,t Jan. 31, 1806. 


He m. (3) in Ipswich, April 5, 1736, Sarah Choate§ of Ipswich. Their 
children were: 


viii. THomas,|| bapt. in Manchester, Jan. 16, 1737; d. there Dec. 27, 1781, 
aged 45 years. 
4. ix. Joun, b. in Manchester, Aug. 7, bapt. Aug. 12, 1739. 
5. x. Ezexte., bapt. in Manchester, March 29, 1741. 
xi. Samvury, bapt. in Manchester, Nov. 4, 1744. 
xii. Saran. Her intentions of marriage with Joseph Knight, Jr., were 
published in Manchester Nov. 27, 1773. They were never married, 
and she died in Manchester, July 22, 1774, aged 27 or 28 years. 


He m. (4) (published April 28, 1753) Sarah Davis of Gloucester, who 
survived him, and d. a widow, in Manchester, Oct. 27, 1807, aged 80 years. 
His children by his fourth wife, both born in Manchester, were : 


xiii. Mary Saunpers, b. March 1, 1754; bapt. Oct. 3, 1756; d. unm. before 
1785. 
6. xiv. Samue, b. March 12, 1756; bapt. Oct. 3, 1756. 


4, Joun* (Ames,* Samuel,’ Ezekiel’), yeoman; born in Manchester, 
Mass., Aug. 7, 1739. In the expedition against Crown Point and Ticon- 
deroga in 1758, he was a private soldier in Capt. Andrew Gidding’s com- 
pany of foot** in a regiment of provincial troops, of which Jonathan Bagley, 


* Hist. Coll, Essex Inst. v. 28. 

+ He taught school in Manchester and Salem, and preached occasionally, and hence was 
sometimes called Rev. Ames Cheever. Nathan Cheever, who taught school in Manchester 
in 1743, as appears by the selectmen’s Account Book under date of June 30 and Sept. 14 
of that year, wasason of Nathan and Hannah (Brooks) Cheever, and grandson of Rev. 
Thomas Cheever. He was born in that part of Boston which is now Chelsea, Jan. 15, 1722, 
and was living in 1777, but at the time of the division of his father’s real estate in 1788, was 
already deceased, having left a widow Elizabeth and five children. See Middlesex and 
Suffolk Probate Records. 

t Babson’s Hist. of Gloucester, 329. § ReGisTer, xv. 293. 

|| At a town meeting held in Manchester, Sept. 11, 1780, it was ** Voted that ye Selectmen 
& Commett should Meet togeather & make up an Accoumpt what Thomas Cheever should 
have out of y¢ Mony that that the Town Gave Him as a solder for six months Service and 
Did Not Tarry and The Remainder if he Refusess to Pay back to Sue him Emediatly By 
The Treasurer.” (Town Records, iv. 182.) 

{ Babson’s Hist. of Gloucester, 77. ** Muster Rolls, xcvi. 511. 
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Esq., was colonel, and was in the skirmish of July 6, 1758, made memorable 
by the death of Lord Howe, two days before the repulse of Abercrombie 
at Ticonderoga. He was fond of relating in his old age the incidents of the 
fight, every particular of which he well remembered. He saw Lord Howe 
push forward when the firing began in the immediate front, and, a few 
moments after, saw the lifeless body carried to the rear. At a town meet- 
ing* held in Manchester, Dec. 29, 1776, he was chosen one of a committee 
to levy a tax for soldiers’ bounties; and at town meetingst held March 18, 
1776, and March 9, 1778, he was chosen one of the committee of corres- 
pondence, safety and inspection. He held numerous other offices in the gift 
of the town, and was one of the Selectmen for the years 1776, 1778, 1779, 
1780, 1787 and 1789. He m.(1) in Ipswich, June 15, 1769, Sarah Butler 
of Ipswich. She d.in Manchester, Sept. 8,1797. He m. (2) in Man- 
chester, April 13, 1802, Ruth Allen, and d. there Dec. 25, 1821, aged 82 
years. Letters of administration on his estate, which was appraised at 
$5.047, were issued Jan. 1, 1822, to John Cheever, Jr., his eldest son. His 
widow d. in Manchester, Dee. 5, 1824, aged 71 years. His children, all by 
his first wife and all b. in Manchester, Mass., were: 
i. Jony, b. May 6, 1785; m. in Manchester, March 29, 1807, Elizabeth 
Lee, dau. of John and Elizabeth Lee. He was one of the selectmen 
for many years, and was a representative in the legislature of 1829. 
He d. in seer shore Nov. 22, 1841, without i 11 His widow m. 
(2) in a Dee. 10, 1844, Joseph Hoope' 
ii. Saran, b. Nov. 18, 1787; m. in Manchester, N oe -» Oct. 22, 1808, 
Capt. Jonathan hous ,f and died there Aug. 19, 1848. 
iii. a b. June 19, 1780; m. in Manchester, larch 24, 1814, Joseph 
en 
7. iv. Jacos, b. Dec. 20, 1791. 


5. Ezextier‘ (Ames? Samuel? Ezekiel’), yeoman; bapt. in Manchester, 
Mass., March 29, 1741; m.in Ipswich, Dec. 6, 1770, Susanna Butler of 
Ipswich, a sister of the wife of his brother John Cheever. She d. in Man- 
chester, May 15, 1826, aged 82, and he d. there July 14, 1826. Their 
children were: 

i. Evzexret, b. in Manchester, Mass., Sept. 8, 1771. 
ii. Saran, b. in Manchester, Sept. 1, 1773; m. (1) in Manchester, Nov. 
19, 1795, Cunningham Davis (published as Kennisom Davice) ; m. 
(2) — "Carter, and d.a widow, in Manchester, March 13, 1857. 
iii. Mary. Married in Manchester, May 25, 1799, Thomas Badcock, Jr. 
iv. Joun. Died in Manchester, Nov. 8, 1848, unm., aged 68. 
8. y. Jacos, b. in Manchester, April. 28, 1785. 
9. vi. Samven. Feb. 23, 1788. 
vii. Susan. Married in Manchester, Feb. 18, 1811, Benjamin Leach, Jr. 


6. Samuer* (Ames? Samuel? Ezekiel’), joiner; b. in Manchester, 
March 12, 1756; m. in Salem, March 29, 1787, Anna Ropes.§ She d. in 
Salem, April, 1799.|| 

He m. (2) in Salem, May 10, 1800, Hannah Clark, and, while tem- 
porarily insane, committed suicide by hanging, in Salem, May 14, 1818.4 


° Town Records, iv. 162, + Ibid. iv. 158, 171. 
+ REGISTER, xxiv. 414. 
$ Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. vii. 250. || Ibid. ix. 97. 


{| “Aug. 11, 1818. We had in Salem a vendue of the effects of a felo de se, a carpenter, 
named Samuel Chever. He was an honest, industrious, melancholic man. He had in his 
possession his share of the books of his father, Amos Chever, minister of Manchester, son 
of S. Chever, minister of Marblehead, who was son of the preeminent Master Ezekiel 
Chever, of the Boston Grammar School. The books sold well, and the better from regard 
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Administration on his estate, which was appraised at $1,420.80, was granted 
July 7, 1818, to his widow Hannah, who d. in Salem, Nov. 16, 1827.* 
His children, all by his first wife, were: 


i. SamveEt, bapt. Ist church Salem, Dec. 30, 1787; removed to Sugar- 
town, Penn.t 

ii. Saran, bapt. Ist church Salem, Sept. 20, 1789; m. in Salem, Jan. 17, 
1813, Ephraim Abbott, and removed to Zanesville, Ohio. 

iii. Anne, bapt. Ist church Salem, June 10, 1792; d. Oct. 23, 1793. 


7. Jacos® (John,* Ames? Samuel? Ezekiel’), yeoman; b. in Man- 
chester, Mass., Dec. 20, 1791; m.(1) there, May 11, 1817, Hannah Hilton 
Crombie. She d. Dec. 6, 1829. Their children, all b. in Manchester, were: 

10. i. Joun, b. Sept. 1, 1817. 
1. ii. Jacos, b. May 6, 1819. 
iii. Rurvs, b. Jan. 21, 1821; lost at sea about Sept. 17, 1843. 
12. iv. Aveustus, b. Jan. 19, 1823. 
v. Hannan, b. March 30, 1825; d. Sept. 23, 1827. 
vi. Hannan, b. July 19, 1828; d. in Manchester, Dec. 17, 1852. 

He m. (2) in Manchester, Sept. 12,1831, Betsey Preston, widow of —— 
Preston and dau. of William and Betsey Morse. She d. in Manchester, 
June 28, 1865, aged 70 yrs. 7 mo. 28 ds. Children of Jacob and Betsey, 
both b. in Manchester, were: 

vii. bag en Morsz, b. June 3, 1832; m. in Brookline, Oct. 3, 1878, Jane 
uncan. 
viii. Mary Burter, b. Sept. 11, 1840; d. Aug. 19, 1841. 


8. Jacon® (Ezekiel, Ames,® Samuel, Ezekiel’), master mariner; b. in 
Manchester, Mass., April 28, 1785; m. there Nov. 26, 1812, Nancy Has- 
sam,$ dau. of William and Elizabeth Hassam. He d. in Havana, June 9, 
1817, according to the Manchester Church Records ; May, 1817, according 
to the Town Records. His widow m. (2) in Manchester, Oct. 10, 1819, 
Samuel Cheever, brother of her late husband. The children of Jacob and 
Nancy, all b. in Manchester, were: 

i. Jacos, b. June 27, 1813; d. in Manchester, Aug. 23, 1814. 

ii. Nancy, b. March 5, 1815. 

iii. Susan Butter, b. March 5, 1817; m. in Manchester, October 4, 1844, 
John Carter. 


9. Samuer® ( Ezekiel, Ames,? Samuel,’ Ezekiel’), yeoman; b. in Man- 
chester, Mass., Feb. 23, 1788; m.(1) there, Aug. 29, 1813, Priscilla Crafts. 
She d. in Manchester, Feb. 4, 1815. Child: 

13. i. Samven, b. in Manchester, Mass., June 5, 1814. 


He m. (2) in Manchester, Sept. 3, 1815, Fanny Allen. She d. in Man- 
chester, March 6, 1819. Child: 
14. ii. Henry ALLEN, b. in Manchester, Mass., June 27, 1816. 


He m. (3) in Manchester, Oct. 10, 1819, Nancy (Hassam) Cheever, the 
widow of his brother Jacob Cheever, and d. in Manchester, Nov. 18, 1860. 


to the widow who is a granddaughter of the Rev. Peter Clark of Salem Village, now Upper 
Danvers.” (Copied from the MS. Diary of Dr. William Bentley, by the late William Bent- 
ley Fowle, for the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s MS. Notes for a History of the Boston Latin 
School.) Samuel Cheever lived on Court Street, now Washington Street, Salem, nearly 
opposite the building occupied by the Registry of Deeds and Probate Court. See Essex 
Deeds, Lib. 159, fol. 268, and Lib. 245, fol. 95. 

* Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. ix. 107. 

+ Essex Probate Records, Lib. 94, fol. 9. Essex Deeds, Lib. 245, fol. 95. 

{ Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. ix. 96, § ReoisTeEr, xxiv. 414. 
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His widow d. in Manchester, April 5, 1871. Their children, all b. in Man- 
chester, Mass., were: 
iii. ExizaperH AL.en, b. Aug. 12, 1820; m.in Boston, Dec. 2, 1851, 
Elbridge G. Morrison. 
iv. Witi1am Hasso, b. Feb. 10, 1822; d. about 1842, unmarried. 
v. Pruscruta Orarrs, b. March 21, 1824; m. in Manchester, May 14, 1848, 
Elhanan W. Hutchins. 
15. vi, Cuartes Avoustus, b. Sept. 5, 1827 
vii. Mary Frances, b. June 12, 1829; d. July 3, 1829. 
viii. Mary Frances, b. Sept. 21, 1831. 


10. Jonn® (Jacob, Johns Ames, Samuel,? Ezekiel’), mariner; b. in 
Manchester, Mass., Sept. 1, 1817; m. there, Dec. 25, 1840, Elizabeth F. 
Tappan, and was lost at sea about Sept. 17, 1848. Child: 

16. i. Joun Henry, b. in Manchester, Mass., Sept. 13, 1841. 


11. Jacos® (Jacob, John,’ Ames,? Samuel,? Ezekiel*), b. in Manchester, 
Mass., May 6, 1819; m. at Cape Elizabeth, Me., Oct. 10, 1843,* Elizabeth 
C. Lee, dau. of Richard and Mary Lee, and gr.-dau. of Downing and Eleanor 
Lee of Cape Elizabeth, Me., formerly of Manchester, Mass. Children: 

17. i. Joun Rurvs, b. in Portland, Me., May 8, 1846. 
ii, Et.en L., b. at Cape Elizabeth, June 19, 1848; d. there Sept. 12, 1851. 
iii. Euta L., b. in Portland, Me., March 4, 1853. 


12. Aveustus® (Jacob, John,* Ames,? Samuel,? Ezekiel*), b. in Man- 
chester, Mass., Jan. 19, 1823; m. in Beverly, Nov. 23, 1856, Sarah Ellen 
Brown,f and d. in Manchester, April 9, 1871. Child: 

i. Lizzie AutEN, b. in Manchester, Sept. 11, 1659; d. there Dec. 2, 1866. 


13. Samuer® (Samuel,®> Ezekiel, Ames,®> Samuel,? Ezekiel’), b. in 
Manchester, Mass., June 5, 1814; m. there, Sept. 17, 1840, Susan Hannah 
Friend. 


14. Henry A.® (Samuel? Ezekiel,t Ames,? Samuel,? Ezekiel*), master 
mariner; b. in Manchester, Mass., June 27, 1816; m. in Bradford, Mass., 
Dec. 12, 1839, Frances R. Goodrich of Ipswich, and d. in San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 18, 1873. Children: 

i. Etrzasern Woop, b. in Westminster, Vt., Oct. 31, 1840. 

ii. Axice Brapwey, b. in Bradford, Mass. , Sept. 8, 1845 ; m. in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 4, 1868, Arthur Wellington Bowman. 

iii. Fanny ALLEN, b. in Bradford, Mass., June 19, 1850 ; m. in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal , Oct. 16, 1873, Horatio ‘Nelson Wright. 

iv. Carrie BuTLer, b. in San Francisco, Cal., June 28, 1854. 


15. Cartes A.® (Samuel, Ezekiel, Ames,? Samuel,? Ezekiel’), b. in 
Manchester, Mass., Sept. 5, 1827; m. in Essex, Jan. 17, 1857, — S. 
Stanwood of Essex, dau. of Ebenezer and Martha Stanwood. She d. in 
Manchester, May 13, 1875. Children, all b. in Manchester, were : 

i. Carrie Sranwoop, b. July 30, 1858 ; m. in Manchester, Oct. 11, 1875, 
George W. Hooper. 

ii. Cuartes Avocustus, b. May 7, 1863. 

iii. Evia Frances, b. June 5, 1869; d. Sept. 17, 1869. 

16. Joun Henry’ (John, Jacob! John,* Ames, Samuel, Ezekiel), b. 
in Manchester, Mass., Sept. 13, 1841; m. in Beverly, Dec. 1, 1870, Adelaide 


* The Town Clerk of Cape Elizabeth informs me that the date of this marriage according 
to the Town Records is Oct. 9, 1843. The true date, as given by the parties themselves, is 
Oct. 10, 1843. 

? Hist. Coll. Essex Inst. viii. 181. 
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Edwards of Beverly, dau. of Israel O. and Cynthia Edwards. Children, 
both b. in Manchester : 


i, Cora Aticz, b. Nov. 7, 1872; d. Aug. 17, 1873. 
ii. Lester Tappan, b. Dec. 10, 1874. 


17. Joun Rurvs’ (Jacob,® Jacob,’ John,* Ames,> Samuel*, Ezekiel’), b. 
in Portland, Me., May 8, 1846; m. in Boston, June 10, 1869, Helen A. 
Hill, dau. of Elliot A. and Helen M. Hill. Children, both b. in Manchester : 


i, Frank Grima, b. Sept. 27, 1871. 
ii. Ricnarp Les, b. April 8, 1876. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by WILLARD S. ALLEN, Esq., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 70.] * 


[Page 47.] 4th Generation. Abner Chandler, son of Stephen and 
Hepsibah Chandler, was married Oct. 20, 1792, to Eunice Colton, daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer and Myriam Colton. Their children—Abner, born March 
29,1793. William, born Oct. 15, 1795, died Jan. 3, 1830, age 34. Enu- 
nice, born Aug. 30,1797. Mirille, born March 31,1799. Ebenezer Col- 
ton, born July 11, 1802, died Oct. 15, 1802. Ebenezer Colton, born Aug. 
27, 1805, died in Georgia. Ama Herskill, born Dec. 31, 1809, died April 
15, 1845, aged 35. 

Nathaniel Chapman, married July 24, 1780, to Lucy Cooley, the daugh- 
ter of George and Mabel Cooley, of Longmeadow. Their children— 
Nathaniel, born Dec. 1781. Abner, born July 16, 1783. Pierly, born 
March 6, 1785. Lucy, born July 21,1787. Patty, born Feb. 26, 1790. 
Persis, born Noy. 15, 1793. Mary, born Jan. 19, 1796. Jonathan Cooley, 
born Feb. 2,1798. Davis, born April 25,1800. Sally, born April 23, 1803. 
Nathaniel Chapman, with his family, removed from Longmeadow to the 
western country in winter in the year 1805. He died at a place called 
Salem, state of Ohio, Feb. 18, 1807. 

[Page 48.] 1st Generation. George Colton, known in the record by 
the title of Quartermaster, from whom descended all of the Coltons in this 
country so far as known, is said to have come from a town in England 
called Suttancofield. Came first to Windsor, married Deborah Gardner, of 
Hartford, and was one of the first settlers in that part of Springfield called 
Longmeadow. His children, as recorded in Springfield book, are the fol- 
lowing: Isaac, born Nov. 21, 1646, died Sept. 3,1700, age 54. Ephraim, 
born April 9, 1648, died May 14, 1713, age 65. Mary, born Sept. 22, 
1649. Thomas, born May 1, 1651, died Sept. 30, 1728, age 77. Sarah, 
born Feb. 24, 1652. Deborah, ‘born Jan. 25, 1654, died Nov. 26, 1733. 
Hepzibah, born Jan. 7, 1656. John, born April 8, 1659, died Feb. 3, 1727. 
Benjamin, born May 26, 1661. Isaac, Ephraim, Thomas and John settled 
in Longmeadow. Benjamin is supposed to have died young. Mary mar- 
ried Samuel Barnard, of Hadleigh, Oct. 30, 1678. Sarah married Samuel 
Graves, of Hatfield, Oct. 30,1678. Deborah married Nathaniel Bliss, of 
Longmeadow, Dec. 28, 1676. Hepzibah, married Jonathan Wells, of Deer- 
field. Deborah the mother died Sept. 5, 1689. George the father mar- 
ried again March 1, 1692, to the widow Lydia Lamb, who had been the 
wife of Lawrence Bliss, John Norton and John Lamb. She died Dec. 17, 
1699. He died Feb. 13, 1699. 

2d Generation. Isaac Colton, son of George and Deborah Colton, was 
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married June 30, 1670, to Mary Cooper, daughter of Thomas Cooper. She 
was born Nov. 15, 1651. Their children—Mary, born March 30, 1671. 
Sarah, born June 11, 1673, died July 9, 1689. George, born June 16, 
1677, died Aug. 6, 1760. Rebecca, born June 20, 1681. Deborah, born 
July 26, 1684. A child born and died Aug. 1, 1687. Hannah, born Aug. 
8, 1688. Joseph, b. April 20, 1693. Benjamin, born June 18, 1695, died 
May 6,1770. George settled in Longmeadow (see page 51). Rebecca 
married Joseph Stebbins, Feb. 29,1700. Deborah married David Mor- 
gan, Jan. 21, 1703. Hannah, married Benjamin Chapin, Nov. 9, 1704. 
Joseph and Benjamin had families, hereafter entered page 52. Isaac the 
father died Sept. 3, 1700, age 54. Mary the mother married Edward 
Stebbins, Oct. 18, 1701, after his return to Longmeadow, and died there 
Aug. 29, 1742, age 91. 

[Page 49.] 2d Generation. Ephraim Colton, second son of George 
and Deborah, was married Nov. 17, 1670, to Mary Drake. Their child- 
ren—Ephrajm, born Feb. 8, 1672, died Sept. 22, 1753. Josiah, born Oct. 
7, 1674. Job, born May 14, 1677. Samuel, born Jan. 17, 1679, died 
March 13, 1744, age 65. Mary the mother died Oct. 19,1681. Ephraim 
the father married again March 26, 1785, to Esther Marshfield, daughter of 
Samuel and Catharine Marshfield. She was born Sept. 6, 1667. Their 
children—Josiah, born Dec. 30, 1685. Esther, born Oct. 23, 1687. Ben- 
jamin born. Sarah, born March 12, 1692, died Jan. 14,1780. Daniel, 
born July 27, 1694. Deborah, born April 22, 1697, died June 12, 1697. 


Isaac, born July 30, 1698, died March 6, 1775. Margaret, born May 9, 1701.° 


Nathaniel, born Aug. 22, 1703. Thomas, born Aug. 3, 1705, killed by 
Indians, June 27, 1724. Noah, born Dec. 19, 1707. Mary, born Aug. 
11, 1710. Abiel, born Jan. 13, 1714, died May 9, 1714. The sons Eph- 
raim, Samuel, Josiah and Isaac had families which are entered in this book, 
pages 53 and 54. Job went off and never returned again. Esther mar- 


ried Philip Smith, of Hadleigh. Benjamin graduated at Yale College, ° 


A.D. 1710; settled in the ministry at West Hartford. Sarah married Eben- 
ezer Bliss, of Longmeadow, Jan. 29, 1719. Daniel settled at Gilford in 
Conn. Margaret married Daniel Burt, Feb. 2, 1727, settled in Brimfield. 
Nathaniel settled at Killingly in Connecticut, and died at Cape Britain. 
Noah married Scott ; after removing from place to place several times, 
died at Greenwich, Mass. Mary married Philip Parsons, of Enfield, Dec. 
4, 1729. Ephraim the father settled in Longmeadow, and probably about 
the year 1696 removed to Enfield. His first children are recorded in 
Springfield. Deborah and the following are recorded in Enfield. The 
father died May 14, 1713, eight months before his last child was born, and 
Esther his wife died Jan. 20, 1714, seven days after the birth of said child. 

[Page 50.] 2d Generation. Capt. Thomas Colton, son of George and 
Deborah Colton, was married Sept. 11, 1677, to Sarah Griswold, of Lime, 
Conn. Their children—Sarah, born Sept. 25, 1678, died June 20, 1754. 
Anna, born Dec. 27, 1680. Thomas, born March 27, 1683, died Aug. 4, 
1760. Benjamin, born Feb. 19, 1684, died April 7, 1685. Elizabeth, 
born April 5, 1686. Matthew, born Feb. 13, 1688, died June 6, 1690. 
Stillborn child, Sept. 11, 1690. Sarah the mother died Sept. 12, 1690. 
Capt. Thomas Colton married again Dec. 17, 1691, to Hannah Bliss, daugh- 
ter of Lawrence Bliss, of Springfield. Their children—Hepzibah, born 
Oct. 26, 1692, died March 7, 1760. William, born July 7, 1694, died 
Dec. 4, 1770. Ebenezer, July 23, 1696, died Aug. 19, 1765. Joseph, 
Aug. 27, 1698, died Sept. 10, 1698. Isaac, Oct. 10, 1700, died Jan. 1757. 
Hannah, July 11, 1703. Dinah, Jan. 31, 1706, died May 5, 1706. Abner, 
June 17, 1709, died Feb. 24, 1710. The sons who had families may be 
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seen in this book, pages 55 and 56. Sarah was married to Samuel Keep, 
Feb. 27, 1695. Anna married Samuel Porter, of Hadleigh, Oct. 13, 1708. 
Elizabeth, married Joseph Kellogg, of Hadleigh, July 5, 1710, and after 
his death married Billing, of Hatfield, and died without issue. Hepzibah 
married Capt. Samuel Chandler, of Enfield, Dec. 22, 1726. Hannah mar- 
ried Nathaniel Mun, of Springfield, Dec. 28, 1721. They removed to 
Munson, and died in that town. Hannah, the last wife of Capt. Thomas 
Colton, died Nov. 6, 1737. He died Sept. 30,1728. On the 6th of October 
following the Rev. Dr. Williams preached a sermon in which he gave Capt. 
Colton a very extraordinary character, as having been a man eminently 
useful in his day, especially in the Indian wars, and as a man of eminent piety. 

2d Generation. John Colton, the fourth son of George and Deborah, 
was married Feb. 19, 1684, to Abigail Parsons, daughter of Dea. Benja- 


min Parsons, of Springfield, born Jan. 6, 1663. Their children were—" 


Abigail, born Jan. 4, 1685. Mary, May 1, 1689, died Jan. 16, 1690. Abi- 
gail the mother died June 27, 1689. John the father married again Sept. 
2, 1690, to Joanna Woolcot, daughter of Simon Woolcot, of Windsor, and 
sister to Roger Wolcott, governor of Connecticut from 1754 to 1759. Sa- 
rah, born Sept. 6, 1692. Martha, Jan. 4, 1694. Joanna. John, May 9, 
1697, died Jan. 1766, age 68. Mary died Feb. 15, 1737. George, May 
27, 1702, died Feb. 15, 1725. [Page 51.] Eunice, Feb. 22, 1705, died 
March 30, 1778. Simon and Roger, born Oct. 26, 1707. Simon, born 
1709, died May 29, 1796. John the father died Feb. 3, 1727. Joanna 
the mother died Jan. 10, 1755. Abigail was married to Francis Griswold, 
of Poquannock, in Windsor, Dec. 8, 1708. Martha married Luke Hitch- 
cock, Jan 26, 1721. Joanna married Jonathan Cooley, the son of Obediah 
and Rebecca, date of publishment Dec. 19, 1713. Mary was married to 
Samuel Keep, Jan. 15, 1736. Eunice was married to John Ely, Nov. 5, 
1733. He dying, she married Roger Wolcott, of Windsor, June 19, 1759. 
He dying, she married to Capt. Joel White, of Bolton, April 8, 1761. 

3d Generation. Capt. George Colton, son of Isaac and Mary, was 
married to Mary Hichcock, Feb. 3, 1704, daughter of Luke and Sarah 
Hichcock, of Springfield. Their children—Timothy, born Feb. 10, 1706, 
died May 27, 1787. George, Jan. 27, 1708, died March 9, 1784. Mary, 
Nov. 1710. Sarah, Feb. 22, 1713, died Aug. 17, 1763. Rebecca, Oct. 
26. Elizabeth, April 5,1718. Isaac, Aug. 9, 1720, died Aug. 20, 1800. 
Miriam, Feb. 28, 1723. Jonathan, March 11, 1726, died May 7, 1752. 
Timothy, George and Isaac had families hereafter recorded. Mary mar- 
ried David Merrick, Jan. 28, 1735. Sarah married David Burt, Sept. 5, 
1732. Rebecca married Ebenezer Bliss, of Lebanon, Conn., May 7, 1737. 
Ezekiel Lomis, of Lebanon, married Elizabeth, March 1, 1743. Myriam 
married Nathan Hoar, of Munson, May 21,1751. Jonathan graduated at 
Yale College 1745, went to London, and after he had received Episcopal 
ordination over a church in the town of Hebron, Conn., and was returning 
home, he died at sea of the small-pox, May 7, 1752, age 28 years. Capt. 
George Colton the father died Aug. 5, 1760, age 84 years. Mary the 
mother died Sept. 18, 1774, age 86. 

[Paye 52.] 3d Generation. Joseph Colton, son of Isaac and Mary, 
was married May 5, 1715, to Abilene Chapin, daughter of Samuel and 
Hannah Chapin. He settled in West Springfield. Their children—Mary, 
born June 3, 1716, died Sept. 18, 1736. Hannah, Oct. 13,1720. Joseph, 
Sept. 18, 1723, died June 14, 1741. Gideon, May 8, 1727. Abigail, Oct. 
22, 1729, died Jan. 29, 1747. Dinah, June 12, 1732. Mary, Jan. 11, 
1738. Dinah was married Nov. 16, 1749, to Seth Miller. 

[To be continued.] 
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The Widow Mary Whood — 


Mary Miller [Filia Richardi] 
Hannah The wife of George 
James Miller Junt 


James Hay Jun — 


William Kettle 
Ebenezer Rand Junt 
Richard Rand fd 
Zechariah Davis Jun™ 


Admitted to Full Comunion 
The Wife of mt Samuel 
Edmond Rand 
Edward Goodwin — 
[Nathaniel S of Richard & ma mary 
Mildred Davis 
The Wife of John 


. |Grace, the wife of Zechariah 


Anna the Wife of Jonathan 
Hannah Hill — 
The wife of Jonathan Edes 


. |The widow Margaret Gibbs 


Ann Miller 
Ruth Stimpson 
Ebenezer Frothingham 

Joseph Hopkins Jun — 
Edward Larkin Jun" 
Caleb Call Junt 
The wife of James Boulderson 
Hannah Brazier 


PEtST 
cere 


PrELELLLLt 


\Hannah the Wife of Silas — 





Sarah the Wife of John Wyer 
\Elizabeth Hurd 
[Mary Pinson — — — 
Samuel Maxey 
\Jon* Kettel [Fil Benj*] 

|David Townsend Jun™ — 

|The wife of Isaac Kidder 
‘The wife of James Capon Jun 
Joseph Frothingham Junt 
Sarah the Wife of W™ Ford 


BEST EEERSET 
PETTITT tri dd 





8 |The Widow Hannah Hufsing 


\Rebecca Symonds 


The Widow of Benjamin Waters 


— Page 51 — 


ie 
re 


Nathaniel Goodwin (S ‘of of I Time.) 


— Page 52 — 


Admitted to Full Comunion 
Benjamin Frothingham 
Nathaniel Rand 
Nathaniel Davis 
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Whood 
Waters. 
Miller. 
Burrough 
Miller 


Burrough 
Hay. 
Brasier 
Kettle 
Rand 
Wood 
Rand 
Davis 


Hutchinson 
Rand 
Goodwin 


erased] Call 
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Davis 
Kidder 
Symes. 
Hill 
Hill 
Edes 


Gibbs 
Miller 
Stimpson 
Frothingham 
Hopkins 
Larkin 
Call 
Boulderson 
Brazier 
Goodwin 
Jvory 
Osburne 
Wyer 
Hurd 
Pinson 
Maxe 
Kettell 
Townsend 
Kidder 
Capon 
Frothingham 
Ford 
Hufsing 
Symonds 


Frothingham 
Rand 








Sept | 


Dec" | 


Janvy | 
1738 


Feb. 
April. 


July 


i Nov' 
Dect 
1 ret 
ept 
N nA 
Dec" 
1740 
Jan'y 


Feb. 
April 


May 





Augt | 
Sept | 
Oct? | 


1740 
Nov' 


Dect 


1741 
Jan 


Feb 





25 
18 


15. 


12. 


9 
2 
30 


19. 


17 
24. 
18 
16 
13 


10 
6 


4 


24 
21 
19 


16. 


14. 


11 


— Page 52 (Concluded).— 


Samuel Harris — — — — 
Rebecca Stimpson — — — 
Hannah Miller — 

The Wife of Eleazer Wyer 
Mary the Wife of Richard Rand — 
Sarah Frothingham — 
Nathan" Rand & Mehetabel h his aie 
Mary the Wife of John Storer — 
Judith Upham = — 
Barnabas Davis Junt 
James Kettell —_ 
Samuel Austin — 
Anna Goodwin — 
Mabel Townsend — 


ea uke 


Rev? D Prentice admitted into Comunion w*' us 
Sarah Loring _ — 
Edward White 


Katharine The wife of Sam Goodwin 
Lydea Boylstone — -- 
Mary Frothingham — 
Sarah the Wife of Joseph 
Abigail Webb 
David Townsend — — 
Shippy Townsend 
Martha The Wife of Shadrack Jreland 
Abigail Fowle — 

The Widow of Daniel Manning 
The Widow of Thomas Taylor 
Elizabeth Webb — — — 


PET ET PP t babe 
PETE Pd tbbd ie 





Mary Brazier 


Admitted to (53) Full Comunion 
Dorcas the Wife of John Leppington 
Phoebe the Wife of James Trumbal — 
the Wife of Jon* Gardner — 
Rebecca the wife of Tho Wood — — 
Phillip Atwood: & his Wife — 
Joseph Sweetser — — — — — 
Eliz* Newell [Vidua] — — — — 
Abijah Wright — _-— 
Sam!" Hill & Bethia his : Wife —_ — 
John Codman Jun" — 
the Wife of Jofeph 1 Whittemore 
Agnis Smith & Mary Smith, ae — 
Samuel Brad{ftreet _ — 
James Jngolls 
Jsaac Rand & Margaret } his ‘Wife — 
Abraham Bateman 
Elizabeth the Wife of Semen sek 
Ann Badger — — — — — — 
Hannah Mousell — — 
Eliz* & Phillips. 
Many [Mary ?] ' 


TTT 


Prd dddel 


“Daughters of 





. |Joseph Whittemore 3d 


Mary Newcomb _ 


‘Isabel Jeffords 
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Harris 
Stimpson 
Miller 
Wyer 
Rand 
Frothingham 
Rand 
Storer 
Upham 
Davis 
Kettell 
Austin 
Goodwin. 
Townsend 


Prentice 
Loring 
White 


Goodwin 
Boylstone 
Frothingham 
Frothingham 
Webb 
Townsend 
Townsend 
Jreland 
Fowle 
Manning 
Taylor 
Webb 
Brazier 


Leppington 
Tene 
Gardner 
Wood 
Atwood 
Sweetser 
Newell 
Wright 
Hill 
Codman 
Whittemore 
Smith 
Bradftreet 
Jngolls 
Rand 
Batemin 
Fosdick 
Badger 
Mousel 


lew y Failipe Phillips 


Newcomb 
Whittemore 
Jeffords 
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— Page 53 


Rebecca More 

Marcy Wolcott 
Mary Foster — 
Eliz Sewall — 
Ann Parker — 


Frances 


Efther Minor — 
Sarah Scamon — 
March | 8. |Daniel Rufsell Efq 

Samuel Burr — — 
Hannah Welfh — 


1741 Admitted to (54) Full Collimnion 


April} 5 |Samuel Sprague — 
John Stephens — 
May | 3. |Thomas Welfh Junt 


31 |John Soley — — 
Sam! Ketile —_ — 


Lydea Stimpson — 
Susannah Fosdick 
Efther Rand — — 


(Concluded). — 


Plidl 


PII 
Pl dd 
lItdl 
Pl Iti 


Sarah the Wife of Jon* anents 


Susannah Wife of Robert Screech 
Anna Symes— — — — — 


June | 28 |Huldah the Wife of Sam" Biss — _ 


M's Eliz* Cheever 


July | 26 |William Jenkins — 
Abigail Nicholls — 


Mehetable Swan — 


Sufannah Logun — 
Sarah Leeman — 
Augt| 23 |Robert Stone _ 
Sarah Phillips — 


Sept} 20 |John Harris & his Wife 


Dan! Parker — — 
Sam! Auftin — — 
Katharine Welfh — 
Bethiah Fowle — 
Oct? | 18. |Mr John Trumbal 
M' Richard Rufsell 
Philip Devens & — 
Sarah Cary — — 


1741. Admitted (55) to io Coljeuion 


Nov" | 15 |Isaac Smith 
David rg — 


Ann the Wife of John sationp 


Ann Kettell [fil Diae] — — 
Mary Townsend — — — 


Dect | 13 |The Wife of Jon* Dowes Junt 
Jan | 10 |The widow Eliz« Phipps 


Sarah Rand — — 
Mary Davis — — 
Ponte Bottrell 








The wife of Jon* Wood 


Susannah Wife of Sam" Fosdick 


Grace the Wife of Caleb Teel _ 
Eliz* Daughter of y® widow Eliz* 


Eliz* Davis. D of Zechariah Sale —_ 


Sarah & ; Phillips Daughters of John Junt 


Prd ttt 


More 
Wolcott 
Foster 
Sewall 
Parker 
Phillips 
Davis 
Minor 
Scamon 
Rufsell 


Burr 
Welth 


Sprague 
Stephens 
Welfh 
Edmonds 
Soley 
Kettell 
Screech 
Symes 
Stimpfon 
Fosdick 
Rand. 
Edes 
Lothrop 
Cheever 
Kettell 
Townsend 
Jenkins 
Nicholls 
Fosdick 
Swan 
Teel 
Wyer 
Logun 
Leeman 
Stone 
Phillips 
Harris 
Parker 
Austin 
Welfh 
Fowle ‘ 
Trumbal 
Rufsell 
Devens 


Cary. 


Smith 
Cheever 
Dowfe 
Phipps 
Wood 
Rand 
Davis 
Bottrell 
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Feb. 


1742. 
May. 


July 
Sept 
Novr 


Dect 
Feb [?] 


1743. 
May. 
Aug 


Oct? 
Nov' 


Feb. 


March 
Ap! 
1744 
June. 


Aust 
Oct? 
Decr 


Jan'y 
1745, 
March 
Sept 


Oct? 
Feb 


1746 
July. 
Augt 





30. 


29. 


21 


16 


20 


17. 


. [Eunice [the widow of Capt sateww) 


. |Old Ms Bodge — — 


. [Hannah the wife of John — 


. |Mary the Wife of Nathaniel _ 
. |The Widow Elizabeth Goodwin 


. |The Wife of Tho Williams 


. |Margaret wife of Samuel — 


. \Sufannah Hancock. Filof John — 


. [Rebecca Sweetser [a Widow] 


— Page 55 (Concluded). — 


Richard Kettle Jun® — 
Sufannah Fosdick a W ~ 


Samuel Larkin Junr — 
Alice Wife of Benj* « Kettell _ 
Rebecca Wife of Thaddeus 
Eleanor Wife of Isaac — 
Margaret wife of Samuel 
John Carter & his Wife 
Hannah Wife of Jacob 

Mr Rebecea Austin — 


Pll ddl 
hee Gat 


PET ET Erie 


Katharine the Wife of M' Sones 
The Wife of Mt David Newell — 
Hannah the wife of M' Tho* Brafier Jun" 


M* Hephzibah Frothingham m [Ate Dinceat}, 


Eliz? Woodwell — 
Sufannah the Wife of William —_- - 
Hannah Stevens — — -—-— — — 


Admitted (56) to Full Comunion. 
Elizabeth Sprague. fil. of John Deceas’d 
Daniel Lawrence — — as 
The Widow Marcy F rothingham _— 
M® Alice Lord — 
Hannah the Wife of Mrs Seth Suesten 
Sarah the wife of Mt Samuel Bradftreet 
James Capon -—-— 
John Hancock — — — 
Elizabeth Frothingham 


Abigail Stone _- — 
Mary Blachford — 


Caeiaid 


Pesan 
Serrer tet 


Joseph phipps — 
Sufannah the wife of Charles White 


The Wife of Benj* Reed — 
Joseph Atwood — — — 


Mary the wife of Tim? Trumbal 
Mary the wife of Tim® Austin — 


SESUE RESO ROSE EE 


Nathaniel Frothingham Jun" & Mary his Wife 


Elizabeth Lamfon Fil of N atheniel 
Eliz* Cary — — — — 
Eunice Dana — — — 
Susannah D of Nath! Frothingham 
Abigail the wife of John Asberry 


Mary the Wife of John penny Junt 


admitted (57) to full Comunion 
John Newell aged abt 82 years — — 





Elizabeth phipps — — — — — 


Newell 
Kettle 
Fosdick 


Larkin 
Kettell. 
Mason 
Foster 
Cary. 
Carter 
Howard. 
Austin 
Bodge 
Rufsell 
Newell 
Brasier 
Frothingham 
Woodwell 
Leathers. 
Stevens 


Sprague 
Lawrence 
Frothingham 
Lord 
Sweetser 
Bradftreet 
Capon 
Hancock b 
Frothingham 
Townsend 
Stone 
Blachford 
Gorham 
Phipps 
Goodwin. 
White 


Williams 
Reed. 
Atwood , 
Sprague ° } 
Trumbal | | 





Austin 
Frothingham 


Hancock 
Lamfon 
Cary 

Dana 
Frothingham 
Asberry 
Sweetser 


penny 


Newell 
phipps. 
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GROTON’S PETITION. 


Communicated by SamuvEL A. GREEN, M.D., of Boston, 


209 


, following petition of certain inhabitants of Groton is copied 
from the original among the Shattuck Manuscripts presented by 
the daughter of the late Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., to the New England 
Historic, Genealogical Society. All the signatures to the petition 





Bos?: 16:3 m®: 1656 


are in the same hand-writing as the body of the document; 
those of the committee signing the report on the back of the peti- 
tion are autographs. The report itself is in the hand-writing of 
Joseph Hills. The document is given by Mr. Butler in his History 
of Groton (pp. 12-13), but it is inaccurately copied in some par- 
ticulars. Probably Mr. Butler never saw the original paper. 


but 


To the Right wo™ the Gou,'no" the wo™ Deput Go,‘no" and Magistrates 


with the Worthy Deputies of this Hono™ Court 


The humble Peticon of Certain the intended Inhabitants of Groten, 


Humbly Sheweth 


That yo" Peticon™ haueing obteined theire Request of a Plantacon 
from this honored Court, they haue made Entrance therevppon, and do 
Resolue by the Gracious Assistants of the Lord to proceed in the same 
(though the greatest Number of Peticon™ for the Grant, haue declyned the 


ar 


difficultie it willbe Attended yo’ Peticon™ humble Requests are 


thei’ Number & abillitie & what shall be imposed, vppon them 





work) yet because of the Remoteness of the place, & Considering how heavy 
and slowe it is like to be Carried an end and with what Charge and 


1 That they be not nominated or included in the Country taxes vntill 
the full end of three years from these p,nts: (in which time they Account 
theire expenc will be great to the building a house, procureing and main- 
taining of a minester &c. with all other nessessary Town Charges: they 
being but few at present left to Carry on the whole worke) and at the end 
of the term, shall be redy by gods help to yeald thei" Rates according to 


2 That they may haue libertie to make Choyce of an other then M' 
- } Danford for the Laying out their town bounds because of his desire to be 


excused by reason of his vrgent ocations otherwise, and that they be not 


| strictly tyed to a square forme in theire Line Laying out 


So shall yo" Peticon™, be incoridged in this great work, and shall as duty 


bindes pray for yo" happiness and thankfully Rest 
yo" humble Servants 


Dolor Davis 


Will. Martin 


Jn°. Tinker 


Richard Smith 
Robert Blood 


Jn°. Lakin 


Dean Winthrop 


Amose Richenson 


VOL. XXXII. 19* 
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In Ans. to this Peti@jn wee Conceiue it needfull that the Town of Groton 
be freed from Rates for three years from the time of their Grant as is desired. 
2° That they may Imploy any other known Artist in the room of M* 
Danforth as need shall be. 
3* That the forme of the Town may A little varie from A due Square 
According to the discre@én of the Comitte. 
21. 34 m°. (56) Daniel Gookin 
Joseph Hills 
John Wiswall 
The Deputyes approue of the returne of the Comittee in answer to this 
petitid & desire the Consent of o" hone™ magists. hereto. 
William Torrey Clerke. 
Consented to by the magists 
Edward Rawson Secret 
[Endorsed for filing :] Groten’s Peticon | Entrd & x* secured p* 8 | 1656] 





GENEALOGICAL STUDIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 
An Address Delivered at Saybrook, Ct., 1877, by Exras S. Haw ey, Esq., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE following address was delivered at the first re-union of the 
Selden family, which took place in Fenwick Grove, Saybrook, 

Ct., on the 22d of August, 1877. This meeting was presided over by 
the Hon. Morrison Remich Waite, LL.D., chief-justice of the 
United States, whose mother was Maria (Selden) Waite, daughter 
of the Hon. Richard Ely and Desire (Colt) Selden of Hadlyme, Ct. 
The proceedings at this family gathering were varied and interesting. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


By reason of being one-half Selden,—and that my “ better half”’—I am 
asked to address you on this occasion. Of all men the original average New 
Englander relied least upon adventitious and extraneous aids in making 
his way in the world. He cared little what his own name was and less 
what was his father’s name, and as to ‘his grandfather, it related to a matter 
in an antiquity too remote to be of any special interest, so far, at least, as 
any substantial aid was to come to him-through a knowledge of this subject. 
This wholly self-reliant race at the very beginning took especial care to 
abjure titles and hereditary privileges. Primogeniture carried with it 
nothing in law and little in social practice. Every man was a man, if at all, 
on his own attainment, and no thanks to ancestry or birth that he knew of. 

With this character and under these conditions, the study into the genealogy 
and history of families became a matter of indifference not only, but one of 
positive unpopularity. The fear of appearing aristocratic stood in the way 
of a proper inquiry concerning, and any publiely expressed regard for, 
one’s own ancestry. Under these circumstances it is simply wonderful that 
there should have been preserved in the town and church records of New 
England, so much, to render possible, at the present day, the authentic 
tracing of pedigrees and the compilation of genealogies reaching back to the 
immigrant progenitors of present families. 
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Fortunately there have arisen and become recognized a set of motives 
more pure and noble than those which were formerly supposed to be active 
in this direction. If mere family pride—the love of distinction—or the hope- 
less search after some apocryphal “fortune in England,” were the cause 
and purpose, the end and aim of genealogical inquiries, we should continue 
to treat the whole matter with total indifference. But when heredity, 
and through it, self-knowledge is the subject of investigation—when the 
inheritance of physical, intellectual and moral traits, instead of the inheri- 
tance of property, becomes the object of study and search; the pursuit is 
at once invested with the dignity of a Philosophy. Add to these the cultiva- 
tion of a rational reverence for what is good and true, virtuous and noble in 
the characters of our fathers, and we reach one of the most elevating and 
beautiful sources of personal and social improvement. 

Ican readily conceive with what anxiety Mr. John Farmer,* then cor- 
responding secretary of the New Hampshire Historical Society, on the sixth 
of October, 1829, entered for copyright his “ Genealogical Register of the 
First Settlers of New England.” This work, a modest volume of 350 pages, 
has beyond a doubt been vastly instrumental in arousing a laudable curiosity 
and stimulating a praiseworthy activity in genealogical pursuits. 

The attention of individuals and of families became slowly turned to these 
pursuits and investigations, but many who would have otherwise become 
interested in them were deterred by the fear of ridicule and the danger of 
having their motives either misunderstood or misconstrued; and I am not 
quite sure that the same danger and the same fear do not still exist in many 
quarters. Year after year, however, the establishment of local historical 
societies has gone on, investigations have begotten investigations, “notes and 
queries” have multiplied, and the press, that great engine of moral power, 
has added its sanctions to historical and genealogical pursuits as a potent 
element in general improvement, and as an important adjunct to a higher 
civilization. 

In the year 1844, the “ New England Historic, Genealogical Society” 
was organized in the city of Boston. At that time a very few, only, 
genealogies of American families had been published or printed. The first 
known was a pamphlet of 24 pages printed in 1771. “ Prior to 1847,” says 
Hoyt, “but thirty genealogies or family pedigrees had been printed, and 
these for the most part were very limited in extent and inferior in character.” 
“Since 1847, or during the last thirty years, the number of genealogies 
more or less extended and complete. that have been printed, is nearly 
six hundred, of which by far the greater number were produced in New 
England.” 

Parallel with the increase of genealogical publications, histories of New 
England towns have appeared, each class of works largely aiding the other. 
Of such town histories there were published but forty-one previous to 1845, 
while since that date about one hundred and twenty-five have been pub- 
lished, and there are many more in preparation. In other parts of the 
country also genealogies and town, church and local histories are multi- 
plying. 

In the year 1846, the New England Historic, Genealogical Society 
made arrangements for the publication, under its auspices, of the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register. The first number was issued on 


* A memoir of Mr, Farmer, with portrait, is published in the ReetsTeEr, vol. i. pp. 9-20. 


—ILD. 
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the 5th of February, 1847, thirty years ago, and not one of its quarterly 
numbers has failed to make its appearance with reasonable promptness. 
Having been a member of that society many years, and a subscriber to and 
reader of the Rectster from its commencement to the present time, I 
cannot let this opportunity pass without giving testimony, as emphatically 
as is in my power, to the inestimable value of the labors of the Society, and 
to the priceless worth of the treasures contained in the Recister.* 

In 1846, also, Royal R. Hinman commenced the publication at Hart- 
ford, in numbers, of “ A Catalogue of the names of the first Puritan settlers 
of the colony of Connecticut.” This publication was especially useful to 
collectors and students for the state of Connecticut. Ten years later, in 
1856, was published “ Genealogical Notes or Contributions to the Families 
of first Settlers,” mainly of Connecticut. This work was a selection from 
the “ Genealogical Notes” of the then late Nathaniel Goodwin, prepared 
by himself, but published after his death; and it has proved of great service 
to many in the pursuit of genealogical data. “ Goodwin’s Notes” was 
followed in 1860-62, by the great work of the Hon. James Savage, “ The 
Genealogical Dictionary of New England.” For all who interest them- 
selves in genealogical pursuits, this work is not only a constant resort, but a 
perpetual wonder. The ground it covers and the labor its compilations 
required are simply astonishing. Though not always accurate absolutely, it 
is amazingly so considering its extent ; consisting as it does of four large 
octavo volumes in solid page and much condensed by the use of abbrevia- 
tions.— I quote the closing paragraph of Mr. Savage’s preface to show very 
plainly the interest. already, twenty years ago, taken in genealogical studies 
in New England: 

“ A very extensive catalogue of gentlemen,” says he, “ that might be graced 
by one of more than half-a-dozen ladies, could here be supplied, were it 
useful to mention the smaller as well as the greater contributions to these 
sheets. ‘To Goodwin, Bond, Harris father and son, Kingsley, Abbott, Day, 
Shattuck, Lunt and Kilbourne, of the respectable file who have passed out 
of active service, it would not be easy to state the respective portions of 
indebtedness ; nor could I specify the ratio of benefit derived in my pages 
from the benevolence of the living Babson, Boltwood, Brayton, Budington, 
Clapp, Day, Edwards, Felt, Field, Herrick, Hoadley, Jackson, Judd, Kelley, 
King, Kellogg, Lincoln, Locke, Otis, Paige, Patterson, Riker, Sargent, 
Sewell, Shurtleff, R. D. Smith of Guilford, Staples, Vinton, Wentworth, 
Whitmore, Willard, Wyman and twice as many more. Not one of the living 
or dead could complain of my declaration, that from the distinguished 
antiquary of Northampton, the acquisition exceeds that of any other ten 
contributors.” 

You will at once recognize the identity of Mr. Sylvester Judd with the 
“ distinguished antiquary of Northampton.” I can appreciate the justness 
of this compliment on the part of Mr. Savage, as I know from personal 
correspondence the rare attainments in genealogical lore, the ever patient 
and gentlemanly kindness, and the remarkable and conscientious accuracy of 
the lamented Judd of Northampton. 

We have thus hastily glanced at the gradual but very marked growth of 


: * tc eeanaa accounts of REGISTER, see ante, vol. xvii. preface, and vol. xxx. pp. 
84-8.—Ep. 

+ For a notice of this work, see the RecisTeER, vol. xiv. pp. 276-7; and for the obituary 
of Dr. Savage, see vol. xxix. p. 224.—Eb. 
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interest in genealogical pursuits, and named a few of the instruments put 
into our hands by industrious, patient, and painstaking men to aid us in this 
class of studies and investigations. The genealogical dictionaries, the one 
hundred and sixty-five town histories, the six hundred genealogies, the 
thirty volumes of Tue HistoricaL AND GENEALOGICAL ReaisTER, the 
transactions of historical societies, historical collections and publications of 
this character, are open and accessible ‘to the genealogical student or 
author. Many of these works we have in our own libraries, and if not 
there they can be found in public libraries ready for consultation; and to 
one who considers how, in the absence of the rights of primogeniture and 
an aristocracy of any kind, New England families have intermarried, it is 
not surprising that almost every book of this description which is examined, 
throws some light upon the history of the family which may for the time 
be the subject of investigation. No genealogy can safely be thought 
complete, until the compiler has made himself familiar with the main 
body of the works in question. 

The fine fruits of genealogical studies are, year by year, ripening and 
falling into our hands in the form of new publications, and it is pleasing to 
observe that literary and artistic tastes are no longer shocked in this class 
of works. The wretched caricatures called portraits, the lithographic 
ghosts of earlier publications, must be succeeded by fine engravings, which 
if they accidentally fail in likeness will give at least the idea of the “ human 
form divine.” The forms, also, of genealogical records are improved, so that 
it is possible, as it was not in earlier works, to trace a line through several 
generations without bringing our Yankee faculty of guessing ‘into constant 
requisition. There is, however, in this connection an opportunity for an 
improvement which I hope to see adopted. It consists of a proper provision 
in the form of record for the possible regular completion in writing of any 
branch of a family, necessarily for any reason left incomplete-at the time of 
printing, and for the addition of the families of the future., In this manner 
a copy of a family record could, in any branch, still be made perfect for a 
half century, or indeed a much longer period, without the necessity of a 
reprint. 

With a family record of this description, the descendant in any line in the 
far future would find himself possessed not only of a history of his lineage 
in the past, but brought down to the then present. And every passing year 
would add to its incalculable preciousness in the family; and if ever a new 
edition should be desired, how ready at hand would be the material, gathered 
as it might be from the various branches of the family. Let us not think or 
act, devise or labor for ourselves alone, but so frame our thoughts and so 
execute, if it may be, that future generations may “ arise and call us blessed.” 
If our reward be anywhere, it is in the far future. 

Accuracy in names, dates and facts is the very first requirement of a good 
family record. Some works of this kind show wonderful patience and 
industry, and at the same time fail in accuracy, arising from imperfect 
information, careless writing, and especially careless proof reading. The 
Genealogy of the Strong Family, by Dwight, is somewhat open to criticism, 
for instance. To illustrate,—in that work, into which a portion of my own 
family was unnecessarily introduced by reason of my paternal grandmother 
having been a Strong ; my eldest brother, poor fellow, was made to lose his 
beautiful and amiable wife many years ago by death, while in fact she is 
still living and as amiable as ever. Not content with this, the author caused 
my suffering brother to marry his mother-in-law, who at the alleged date of 
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the marriage had herself been some time dead. So he, wretched man, will 
go down to posterity as the “only inhabitant” ever found equal to such a 
piece of temerity as that of marrying his mother-in-law. Errors perpetuate, 
not only, but multiply themselves, and there is no branch or subject of 
investigation in which accuracy is more necessary or more difficult of 
attainment. 

I will detain you only to allude to the original sources of information in 
genealogical pursuits. It is certainly fortunate for us that so many valuable 
works have been published as time-saving aids. Fortunate that so many 
gentlemen of antiquarian tastes have been willing, in almost every case 
without reward and in most instances without the hope of or wish for reward, 
to devote time and money to such pursuits, and have given us the results. 
For it should be understood that literary labor of this description rarely if 
ever pays. The circle of purchasers is too limited, and the interest in any 
one work far from general. Town histories and genealogies have mainly to 
rely upon the public spirit of citizens, or the liberality of some wealthy 
member or members ofa family. The means, however, by which these works 
have been put within our reach is immaterial, so long as we have them; but 
they are only as a “ drop in the bucket ” to the great ocean of original unpub- 
lished records of our towns and churches and courts of probate, and the 
monumental treasures of our cemeteries,—these let us learn more and more 
to prize, to examine, and to preserve. How sad to read that in such and 
such a town, at about such a time, the original records “were totally 
destroyed by fire.” Utterly irrestorable! And itis only surprising that this 
sad story is not more frequently to be told! 

I well remember that on the 15th of June, 1853, a quarter of a century 
ago, I enjoyed the hospitality, at Lyme, across the river, of the Hon. Henry 
M. Waite,* the honored father of a rightfully honored son, your President of 
the day. After resting at his house he kindly took me on a drive to the 
house of the person who had in custody the records of the town, or church, or 
both. Exactly who he was, or where he lived, I do not remember. But 
I do remember that the record books which we examined were kept in a 
small cupboard built into the finish of the woodwork about the large fire- 
place, either over the oven or on the opposite side from the oven, a place 
admirably fitted to secure the destruction of the records by fire. 

About the same time I visited other towns, Stratford, Saybrook, Farming- 
ton, etc., and I have never lost the impression that the preservation of the 
town and church records in New England bordered very closely on the line 
of miracles. One ofthe most salutary effects of the historical and genealogi- 
cal revival is the action being taken in many towns toward the safe keeping 
of the public records. Old Stratford, for instance, which twenty years ago 
had a small box called a safe in a small wooden building, has now large fire- 
proof brick and iron vaults, built into a new and commodious brick building. 
So of Fairfield, and I have no doubt of many other towns. But the church 
records I have reason to think are as much exposed as ever, being in no 
safer place than under an elder’s or deacon’s arm, in the minister’s hat, or in 
the “cupboard over the oven.” 


* A memoir of the Hon. Henry M. Waite, with a portrait, will be found in the Reaister, 
vol. xxiv. pp. 101-5. His son, Chief Justice Waite, presided at this Selden gathering. 
Since the publication of the memoir above referred to, Judge Waite’s ancestry has been 
traced to the immigrant ancestor, Richard Waite of Watertown (see Bond’s Watertown, 
p-617), whose son Thomas, born March 3, 1641-2, had a son Thomas born March 7, 1677-5, 
who settled in Lyme, Ct , as stated in the memoir.—Eb. 
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Let the good work of preserving the records go on, and let it be supple- 
mented by a careful preservation of the monuments in your cemeteries—or, 
in other phrase, the tombstones in your graveyards! New England is full 
of them. ‘The inscriptions on these stones will doubtless never be published, 
except in rare instances. Resort must be had to them in the places where 
they stand. Would that there were in every parish some “Old Mortality,” 
who with mallet and chisel would see to the retouching of these silent 
mementoes of buried generations. It would almost seem that the wisest of 
men must have passed by some of our graveyards before writing that 
description of the “field of the slothful.” “ Lo! it was all grown over with 
thorns, nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down.” Let us “look upon them and receive instruction,” rebuild 
those walls, and exterminate the nettles and the thorns! If, 


‘* All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom,” 


then the simple rule of “the majority” would demand that the homes 
of the dead be made beautiful and attractive. Let no one say of this burial 
place or of that, “ Ah well! there is no one of note buried there.” This is 
the old chronic trouble of History itself. History is not an honest witness. 
She may tell “the truth and nothing but the truth,” but she does not tell the 
“whole truth.” She sees only the mountain peaks in the landscape, and 
this is less than half sight. The spire of Trinity, the dome of St. Peter’s, 
could not stand, could not have been built, without first those deep and 
wholly obscure and hidden foundations. To rescue from utter oblivion the 
names of those on whose patience, industry, honesty and virtue the very 
superstructure of society is built and the celebrity of great names 
founded, and by which these are made possible, is the beautiful and delight- 
ful work of the genealogist and the local historian. We owe a debt of 
gratitude (and here give cognovit to that effect) to many individuals in this 
neighborhood, Cothren of Woodbury, Andrews of New Britain, Huntington 
of Stamford, Miss Caulkins of Norwich, Dr. Davis of Meriden, Timlow of 
Southington, Boyd of Winchester, Chapman of Rocky Hill, Hoadly of 
Hartford, Dr. Field, Messrs. Bronson, Dodd, Chapin, Chipman, Hall, Phelps, 
Stiles, and Miss Shelton, some of whom have gone where we must follow, 
leaving their “ footprints on the sands of time.” 

The subject of heraldry and heraldic devices as connected with genealogy 
has, perhaps deservedly, received little attention, for which there are many 
reasons. So few of the immigrant families were actually entitled to the use 
of “ armorial bearings,” and so many who were so entitled cared not for their 
use on this side the water, that the evidences of eminent birth or great 
achievement, on the part of some remote ancestor, were neglected, and 
achievement itself substituted for its sign. If we care not for ancestry itself, 
why should we care for its insignia? What we need most in this country 
is an aristocracy of Honesty, and then that the whole body of the people 
should belong to that aristocracy. 

The New England Historic, Genealogical Society, some time since, 
organized a standing committee on heraldry, but it is probable that under 
the rules they have established, very few Americans at the present time 
will sport “‘ Coats of Arms,” except perhaps much as they would use a 
“trade mark” in which they are now protected by law. It is to be 
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regretted that so small a proportion of New Englanders can trace and show 
an authentic connection with the English families from which they sprang, or 
even decide, without serious doubt, from what county or parish in England 
the immigraut ancestor came. There was something as between churchmen 
and non-conformists and puritans which affected the parish records of 
England, as to the latter class, making it less easy to arrive at the facts in 
this behalf. 

Col. Joseph L. Chester, a very accurate and accomplished antiquary, 
formerly of Philadelphia, now and for many years of London, writes 
me that absolute proofs of this kind are very difficult to make, and 
cites as an example his own case. For I think the last seventeen years he 
has been searching to discover the original seat and the name of the progeni- 
tor of the first Chester emigrant to America, and has so far failed. On this 
subject a vast deal of assumption and wild guessing have gotten themselves 
incorporated into history. 

More amusing and still less tangible is the inquiry into the possible origin 
and literal significations of our surnames. It was a self-question of my early 
boyhood never yet answered, “ How came the first Hawley to be called 
Hawley, and what, if anything, does the word mean?” And now I ask how 
the first Selden happened to be called Selden, and what if anything did the 
word mean? A very ingenious book has recently been published on the 
origin, etymology «nd signification of surnames, but I believe there is in it 
imagination enough, if properly treated, to make an Jliad and an 
ined, an Inferno and a Don Quixote. Our names came from England. 
England was our “ Mother Country”! (An unnatural mother at times!) 
If England was our mother country, what pray was our grandmother coun- 
try? England had, so to speak, many mothers—the Angles, the Saxons, 
the Danes, the Normans, besides the original inhabitants, savage enough, 
worshipping with bloody rites under the oaks. From which of these sprang 
the Seldens ? 

The Hawleys, I regret to say, as appears from the “Roll of Battle Abbey,” 
came to England from Normandy, with that wretched fillibustering crew, 
led by William the Conqueror, in 1066. A worse set of scoundrels never 
robbed a nation nor spoiled half so ruthlessly. Wholesale pillagers ! 
Gigantic bummers! I have searched in vain for the name of Selden as 
connected with that mammoth expedition of robbers, and am heartily glad 
I cannot find it there! 

But I follow this no further, as you may soon learn all about this question 
from other lips. 


Out of the distant, dim and shadowy past 
Our names and families arise at last, 

And moving on, as fleets move on the sea ; 
‘Their voyage is time, their port Eternity! 


I thank you for listening to this rambling and incoherent talk. I never 
was so happy as to be concise. 

He who cares not for ancestry is not fit to be cared for by posterity ! Not 
at all, then, subscribing to the sentiment of “one of your own poets ” in his 
“ Psalm of Life,” 


“Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead ; 
Act! act in the living present,””— 
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I give you a broader sentiment, “The Past, the Present anv the Future /” 
Knowing you will, with one accord, join me in “.A Psalm of the Tenses :” 


The Past. 


We heard the tread of Nations, tramping blindly through the ages,— 

Heard the stifled cry of millions—cowards, heroes, fools and sages,— 

Read stories of dead Centuries—History’s dim and fading pages,— 
While Time was ‘‘ marching on! ”’ 


The Present. 


We see Religion’s Conflicts and War’s terrible munitions,— 

See advances and repulses, see contentions and transitions, 

And Humanity’s great struggles toward loftier conditions, 
or Man is “‘ marching on! ”’ 


The Future. 


And We shall know hereafter of the triumphs of the Race,— 

‘The ultimate reach of Science, and the victories of Grace, 

As we move beyond the boundaries of Earth and Time and Space! 
Life forever ‘‘ marches on! ”’ 





NOTES ON PERSONS CONNECTED WITH. AMERICA, 
FROM WILLS OF MARSHALLS IN THE PRE- 
ROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY, ENG. 

By Georce W. Marsna tt, LL.D., F.S.A., of London, Eng., editor of ‘‘ The Genealogist,” 
and Corresponding Member of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society. 
WHE perusing a few months since Mr. Hassam’s very valua- 

ble “ Abstracts of early deeds on record at Boston,” in vol. 
xxxil. p. 181 of the Recister, I read with much interest the deed 
of settlement made by Sybill Marshall, of Lenham, co. Kent, and 
John Marshall her son, of a certain messuage, &c. to the use of the 
said John, and Mary, daughter of Ralph Patritch, his wife, and his 
heirs. On referring to my notes on the surname of Marshall, I 
found that I had one of the will of this John Marshall, and as the 
deed has been deemed of sufficient value to find a permanent place 
of record in the Reaister, I assume that no better can be found 
for a copy of the will, which is registered in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, Berkeley, 401, and is as follows : 


“ This is the last Will and Testament of me John Marshall of Lenham 
in the County of Kent, Mercer, made the Eight daie of October one Thou- 
sand Six Hundred ffiftie Six. I make Marie my wife sole Executrix of 
this my last will. And my will is that she shall not sell or dispose of anie 
of my goods without the consent of my good friend M* Michael Beaver. 
Also my will is that the said M* Beaver shall sell anie of my lands & Tene- 
mt* where he shall please for the payment of my debts and the raysing 
porééns for my Children and for the maintenance of them and my wife as 
he shall Think ffit or see cause. Witn’s my hand and Seale the daie and 
yere abouesaid. JoHN MaRsHALL.” 

Proved by Marie Marshall the relict 20 Nov" 1756. 
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I am unable to connect John Marshall with any family of the 
name in Kent; it does not appear to have been common in that 
county. His mother Sybill may have been the person mentioned 
in the will of Marie Marshall, of Maidstone, co. Kent, spinster, 
dated April 10, 1671, and proved by “ Master” Joseph Studley, 
the sole executor, 26 September following, in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. (Duke, 114.) This testatrix bequeaths to “ my 
aunt formerly named Jane Cox, now the wife of . . . . Williams of 
St. Martins, wheeler, £100.” “To my cousin Thomas Milway 
eldest son of my cousin Ambrose Milway of Maidstone, £200.” Men- 
tions “ Ambrose Milway the younger, son of the said Ambrose Mil- 
way”; “Anne wife of John Bigg of Farleigh”; “ Sibilla Beacon, 
daughter of Theodore Beacon”; “ Master Joseph Whiston”; “ My 
aunt Mayers of London”; “My Late MoTHER M"* Sypitia Mar- 
SHALL, HER WILL.” Directs her lands at Fator-Bridge, Merstham, 
and Chiddingstone to be sold. The will of Sybilla Marshall was not 
proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; it will probably be 
found in some local registry. 

The difficulty of tracing the descents of persons whose misfortune 
it has been to possess a surname so common as Marshall, is, I hope, 
a sufficient apology for adding to this note the following abstracts of 
wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury relating to 
Marshalls having some connection with America. I can vouch that 


they are all which can be found in these, as I have examined the 
wills of every one of the name from its first occurrence in 1415 to 
the year 1760. If they add a missing link to any of the valuable 
genealogies which fill the pages of the RecisTerR, my time will not 
have been wasted. 


CuaArtes Marsnatt, the well known Quaker, author of several works. 
Died 15 August, 1698. Buried in Bunhill Fields. An account of him 
will be found in Josiah Smith’s “ Catalogue of Friends Books,” vol. ii. p. 
142, &e. Will (Pett, 45), in which he is described as late of Middlesex, 
and now of the City of London, Practitioner in Physick, dated 6 August, 
1698. Wife Hannah Marshall, one of the daughters of Edward Prince, 
late of the City of Bristoll, Ironmonger, devisee of lands at Tetherton 
in the parish of Bromhill, co. Wilts. To son Beulah Marshall lands 
in Pensilvania in America. To son Charles Marshall coppermines in Cum- 
berland. Daughter Mary Scott. Sons Richard Scott, and James Honour. 
John Marshall, son of my late brother Richard Marshall deceased. Men- 
tions his grandchildren, but not by name. Proved by relict, 25 March, 
1699. 

Mary MarsHati. Will (registered Fox, 121) of Mary Marshall of 
London, widow, “infirm of body and that increased by my grief for the 
death of my late dear and loving husband M* Joseph Marshall,” dated 16 
January, 1715. To be buried in the parish church of St. Mary Aldermary 
as near husband as may be. My cousin Dannetta Dellingham, daughter 
of my late uncle Dannet Foorth deceased. My cousin Sarah Tukes, daugh- 
ter of my late uncle Thomas Foorth deceased. My cousin Mary Terry, 
widow of Stephen Terry deceased. My cousin John Meade. My cousins 
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Matthew, Samuel, Robert, Francis, Rebecca, and Mary Meade, sons and 
daughters of my late uncle Richard Meade deceased. My cousin Rebecca 
Shrimpton, wife of Epaphras Shrimpton of Boston in New England. My 
cousin Matthew Rolleston of Friday Street, London. My cousin Debora 
Rolleston his sister. My cousin Samuel Rolleston brother of the said 
Mathew Rolleston, £500 if he shall be bred a dissenting minister, but if not 
then only £100, to be paid him at his age of 21 years. My cousin Dan- 
netta Dellingham’s two daughters. The two daughters of my cousin Eliza- 
beth Wildbore, daughter of my late uncle John Foorth. My cousin Eliza- 
beth Baker, wife of James Baker. My aforesaid cousin Mary Terry’s son 
and daughter. Richard Baker Citizen and Skinner of London and Anne 
his wife. The three children of Widow Smith, who was the neice of Mar- 
tha Lathum deceased. Joseph Higgison son of my neice Elianor Higgison. 
My brother Benjamin Marshall. My neice Anne Marshall. My cousin 
Sarah Foorth, daughter of my late uncle Dannett Foorth. My cousin 
Joseph Reynolds, writing master. To Sir Nathaniel Meade, ten guineas— 
The same to Doctor Richard Meade. M* Tongue and M‘ Newman, minis- 
ters of Salters Hall, £10 each. Elizabeth Johnson, widow. My cousin 
Mary Meade, wife of Robert Meade, son of my uncle Mathew Meade. To 
M*™ Anne Ashley, my gold watch. M™ Anne Clarke, daughter of MT" 
Clarke the dissenting minister. M™ Rebecca Bedford. Eighty rings of 
20* apiece amongst such of my relations and acquaintance as my executor 
shall think fit. Cousin William Meade of Aylesbury, co. Bucks, gent., 
exor. He proved the will 15 June, 1716. 

How Rebecca Shrimpton was cousin to the testatrix, I am unable to 
explain, neither can I connect her with any family of Marshall whose pedi- 
gree is known. Her “late dear and loving husband” was buried at St. 
Mary Aldermary, London, 25 March, 1715. His will (Fagg, 54) in which 
he is described as Citizen and Skinner of London, is dated 23 FebY 1714— 
15. He mentions his brother Benjamin Marshall of Moorfields, Clock- 
maker, and his wife Mary, and their daughters Anne Marshall and Eleanor 
“who is lately married.” Gives £100 to ten poor dissenting ministers. 
Mentions M* Richard Baker of Lawrence Pountneys Lane, London, Skin- 
ner; M'™ John William Lutkin of London, Merchant; and M' William 
Doldren, of London, Skinner. Appoints his cousin William Mead of 
Aylesbury, co. Bucks, gent., executor, and his (testrs) wife Mary execu- 
trix. Both proved the will 28 March, 1715. 

Benjamin Marshall, above mentioned, is described in his will dated Oct 
1731 ( Bedford, 143), as Citizen and Clockmaker of London. Mentions 
his daughter Elinor and her present husband Jonathan Higginson. Ann 
Hayward. Appoints his wife Elizabeth Marshall executrix and residuary 
legatee. By a codicil dated 3 Jan’, 1731, the legacies given to his daugh- 
ter and son in law are “ revoked because they have lately given me 
much fatigue and trouble.” The will was proved by the relict 11 May, 


Rosert Marsnatt of the parish of St. Olave Southwark, co. Surrey, 
Gent., in his will dated 12 April, 1718 (Tenison, 147), and proved 4 July 
1718, by John Domine the executor therein named, mentions “ Goods, 
moneys, etc., out of the estate of John Wright lying and being in Maryland.” 
It does not appear that he was in any way related to John Wright, and it 
is therefore unnecessary to notice him further. 





Ludwell Genealogy. 


LUDWELL GENEALOGY. 


Communicated by Cassivs F. Lez, Jr., Esq., of Alexandria, Va. 


HE first Ludwell, it is conject- 
ured, came to Virginia about 
1650; the male line became extinct 
in 1767. Through the female line 
the descendants now living are nu- 
merous. In the early colonial days 
of Virginia the name of Ludwell was 
very prominent, as references to Hen- 
ning’s Statutes of Virginia, and 
Bishop Meade’s Old Churches and 
Families, will show. This pedigree, 
as far as it goes, is believed to be 
correct; the authorities being a will 
of Thomas Ludwell, made in 1676, 
a MS. copy from an old family Bible 
and two mourning rings. In giving 
lf) dates, &c., as to the two last genera- 
QQ yee ~ tions, the writer has followed the 
Ca, / gO) spelling and wording of the MS., 
thinking this would contribute to the 
interest of the reader. The same system of numbering adopted in the Lee 
pedigree, published in January, 1872, has been followed here. William 
Lee, an ancestor of the writer, wrote thus in September, 1771: “The Lud- 
wells, though the name is now extinct, are an old and honorable family of 
Somersetshire, England, the original of them, many ages since, coming from 
Germany.” A representation of the Ludwell arms is given above. It is 
taken from the book plate of Philip Ludwell, Esq., of Greenspring. 

It is hoped that this sketch will bring out more information as to the 
family in England (of which the writer really knows nothing), and in 
Virginia. The writer requests that errors or omissions herein may be made 
known to him. 





1. 1 LupWELL, of Bruton, co. Somerset, England, m. Miss Cot- 
tington, daughter and heiress of James Cottington, the next brother and 
heir of Lord Francis Cottington, a full account of whom can be found in 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion (William Lee’s MS.) ; issue were 
two sons and four daughters: 

i. Tuomas, b. in Bruton, co. Somerset ; d. in Virginia in 1678 ; unmarried ; 
he was secretary of the Governor’s Council. In his will dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1676, he speaks of himselfas ‘‘of Bruton, in the co. of Somerset, 
Gent,’’ and about to start on a voyage to Virginia. He mentions his 
mother and four sisters as then oe in England, and one brother 
Philip as living in Virginia. His tombstone, formerly at Greenspring, 
but now at Williamsburg in Bruton parish churchyard, confirms the 
date above. 

Puaiuip. 


- Mary. hese names are given in the order written in Thomas 
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2. Purvip,? b. in Bruton, Somersetshire, England. He was sent out as 
governor of the Carolinas; from thence he went to Virginia, living in Bruton 
Parish, James City County. He was a member of the governor’s council, 
and is sometimes known as Sir Philip Ludwell. Returning to England, he 
died there, and was buried in Bow Church, near Stratford. He was twice 
married, but had issue only by the first wife, whose name was Lucy 
His second wife, to whom he was married in 1680, was Philippa Frances, 
the widow of Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia from 1639 to 
1677. (“ My Lady Berkeley is married to Mr. Ludwell and thinkes noe more 
of our world;” so writes Lord Culpepper to his sister in a letter dated 
Boston, October 5, 1680, and published in Maxwell’s Va. Historical Reg. 
vol. iii. p. 193.) Her first husband was Samuel Stephens of Warwick Co., 
Va., but her maiden name so far has not been discovered. The tradition is 
that Lady Berkeley was a great beauty, and a portrait of her now in exist- 
ence seems to confirm this. Issue of first marriage, one son and one 
daughter, viz.: 

3. i. Puarup.® 

ii. [Lucy? The name is merely conjectural]. She married Col. Parke, 
afterwards Governor of the Leeward Islands in the West Indies; d. in 
Autigua, the seat of his government. (William Lee's MS.) He left 
issue. 


3. Puicie®? Lupwet. (Pahilip*), “was b. at Carter’s Creek, in the 
Parish of Abingdon, in Gloucester County, in Virginia, on the 4th day of 
February, Anno Dom. 1672, and died January 11, Anno Domini 1726-7.” 
He was married on “ the eleventh day of November, being Thursday, Anno 
Dom. 1697, to Hannah, the daughter of Benjamin Harrison of Southarke 
Parish, in Surry County in Virginia, Esquire, and Hannah, his wife, who 
was borne at Indian Fields in the said Parish, on the 15th day of December, 
1678, and died April 4, Anno Dom. 1731. Issue were: 

i. Lwey, b. ‘*at Rich Neck, in Bruton Parish, in James City County, the 
second day of November, Anno Dom. 1698, about 8 of ye clock in the 
morning, being wensday.’’ She married Col. John Grymes, and left 
issue. Died November 2, 1748. 

ii. Hannan, b. ‘‘ at Rich Neck aforesaid, on the 5th day of December, anno 
Dom. 1701, being fryday, about nine of the clock at night, and died at 
Stratford on Potowmack, January 25, 1749.’”’ She married Thomas 
Lee, and had issue, for which see the Lee pedigree as published in the 
Recister, January, 1872. 

iii. Saran, b. at ** Richneck aforesaid, the 29th day of July, anno Dom. 
1704, being Saterday, about 8 of y® clock at night. She died January 
6, 1704-5.” 

iv. Puutip, b. at ‘* Greenspring, in James City Parish and County, on the 
19th day of January, Anno Dom. 1705-6, being Saterday, about 10 in 
ye morning ; he died the 9th of March following. He was a very 
pretty boy, like his mother.” 

v. Puup.* 


4, Part Lepwe t (Philip, Philip*), was “borne at Greenspring 
aforesaid, in the night betwixt fryday the 28th and Satterday the 29th of 
December, about 12 of ye clock, Anno Dom. 1716.” Married Frances “ the 
daughter of Charles Grymes of North Farnham Parish in the county of 
Richmond, in Virginia, Esquire, and Frances his wife, daughter of the 
Hon’ble Edmund Jenings of Rippon, in Yorkshire, in England, Esquire, 
who was born at Morattico, in the aforesaid County and Parish, on y® 19th 
day of November, An. Dom. 1717. The marriage took place at Morattico 
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afores*, A.D. 1737.” He died March 25, 1767, in England, and was 
buried in Bow Church, near London. With his death the male line of the 
Ludwells became extinct. Issue were 3 daughters, viz. : 


i. Hannan Pauippa, b. at ‘* Greenspring on Wednesday, Dec. 21, 1737, 
at 52 min. past 4 in the morning, being St. Thomas Day, and was 
christened the Tuesday following by the Rev. Mr. Wm. Lehein.’”’ She 
married William Lee (son of Thomas Lee of Stratford, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia), who was Commissioner of the United States to the 
Courts of Berlin and Vienna during the Revolutionary war, at St. 
Clement Dane’s, in the County of Middlesex, March 7, 1769. Died 
August 18, 1784, at Margate, whilst on her way to England from 
Brussells, and was buried in the family vault of the Ludwells in Bow 
Churchyard, near London. For names of children see the Lee pedi- 
gree, before referred to. 

ii. Lucy, b. , 17—; m. in 1769, John Paradise, Esq., of Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, London. Her husband died in England in 
1796, and after his death she returned to Virginia in 1805, and died 
here intestate in 1814. Issue—a daughter named Lucy, born in 
England about 1770, and in 1787 married Count Barziza, a Venetian 
subject, by whom she had two sons, one born in Venice in February, 
1789, and the other in Venice in August, 1796,—both were living in 
1819. Countess Barziza died in Venice in ry 1800. é 

iii. Frances, b. in 1750 ; d. September 14, 1768. (This date from mourning 
ring). Never married. 





DISTRIBUTION OF JONATHAN ALDEN’S ESTATE, 
1703. 


Communicated by the Hon. Ricuarp A. WHEELER, of Stonington, Ct. 


HE following distribution of the estate of Capt. Jonathan Alden 
is copied from the Plymouth Probate Records for the purpose of 
showing that his son John Alden was his eldest son, and not his 
third son, as stated in the ‘‘ History of Duxbury,” in Savage's 
‘*Genealogical Dictionary,” and in the ‘‘ Alden Memorial” by 
Ebenezer Alden, M.D. This distribution also shows that Capt. 
Jonathan Alden had three daughters, of whom no trace appears in 
either of these works. Will some of the genealogists of New Eng- 
land tell us who they married and when, and where they lived? 


Plymouth, January 7° 1703. By Nathaniel Thomas Esquire, Judge of 
the Probate of Wills & distributing & settling the estate of persons dying 
intestate &c. in the County of Plymouth. 

The distributing & settlement of the estate of Capt. Jonathan Alden late 
of Duxborough in the County of Plymouth deceased, intestate amongst his 
widow & children. Whereas the s*. Jonathan Alden died intestate leaving 
his widow Mrs Abigail Alden & three sons & three daughters, and his 
estate being appraised & valued by three able freeholders in the said Town 
of Duxborough & an inventory thereof exhibited into the Court of Probate 
on the oath of his said widow to whom administration on his estate was 
committed & the lands of the said deceased in the s*. inventory being valued 
at 105 pounds, that is to say the farm whereon the s*. deceased dwelt in 
Duxborough at 100 pounds, & a parcel of meadow near the Gurnet at 4 
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Pounds, & half a share in the Majors Purchase at one Pound, The said 
widows Thirds thereof amounts to the sum of 35 pounds, & the remainder 
of the value of the lands is seventy pounds. And the moveable estate ac- 
cording to the s*. inventory is valued at £203. 9. 0, the s*. widows Thirds 
thereof amounting to £67. 16. 4. there remains thereof the sum of £135. 
12. 8, To which sum add the remainder of the value of the land, it will 
amount to £205. 12. 8. the eldest sons double share whereof is £58. 15. 2 
& each other childs share thereof is £29.7.7. And forasmuch as the 
dividing of the farme would be detrimental to or spoil the whole & that the 
widow & all her other children of full age are desirous that the eldest son 
should have his fathers lands to himself, it is therefore ordered & determined 
as followeth viz: that John Alden eldest son of the said Capt. Jonathan 
Alden shall have all the lands aboves*. viz: all the farm whereof his father 
died seized, the meadow at or near the Gurnet & the half share in the 
land called the Majors Purchase, to him & his heirs forever, Saving to the 
said widow his mother her thirds or Dower therein during her life, he 
therefore paying to his mother the s*. Administratrix the sum of £11. 4. 
10, which is over his double portion of all the said estate. And in conven- 
ient time after the decease of his mother he shall also pay to each of his 
two brothers & three sisters the sum of five pounds which will be in the 
whole with his two shares thirty-five pounds, the value of his mothers third 
part of the said lands. And the said Administratrix shall pay unto each of 
her other five children for their portion of their fathers estate the sum of 
twenty nine pounds four shillings & four pence with what they or any of 
them may have already had from her of their said portions. 

Memorandum that whereas the estate by the inventory amounts to 
twenty shillings more than what is above divided it is allowed to the said 
Administratrix towards the charges of her Administration. 

Ordered by me. NatHanieL THomas. 

Natu'. Tuomas, Register. 


A true copy: Attest, D. E. Damon, Register. 





FAMILY CIRCLE OF MRS. URSULA (WOLCOTT) GRISWOLD. 


RSULA WOLCOTT was born in Windsor (now South Windsor), 
Connecticut, Oct. 30, 1724; married Matthew Griswold, of Lyme, 
Connecticut, Nov. 11, 1743; and died April 5, 1788. 


I. GovERNORs. 


. Rocer Wotcort, her father, was Governor of Connecticut. ’ 

. Oprver Wotcort, Sen., her brother, was Governor of Connecticut; also 
Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

. Oxrver Wotcort, Jr., her nephew, was Governor of Connecticut ; alro Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Washington. ; 

. Marruew GriswoLp, Sen., her husband, was Governor of Connecticut. 

. Rocer Griswotp, her son, was Governor of Connecticut ; also was offered by 
the elder President Adams, but declined, the post of Secretary of War. 

. Wiittam Wo corr Extsworts, her own cousin’s grandson, was Governor of 
Connecticut. ‘ 

. Witt1am Piri, 3d, her second cousin, was Governor of Connecticut. 

. Witt1am Woopsrines, her grandnephew through her husband, was Governor 
of Michigan. 
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. JONATHAN TRUMBULL, Sen., her third cousin through the Drakes, was Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. 

JoNATHAN TRUMBULL, Jr., fourth cousin of her children, was Governor of 
Connecticut ; also Speaker of the United States House of Representatives ; 
also United States Senator. 

JoserH TrRuMBULL, her remoter cousin, was Governor of Connecticut. 

Freperick W. Pirkin, of the same Pitkin blood as herself, is the present 
Governor of Colorado. 


Il. JupGEs. 


- Rocer Wo corr, her father (I. 1), was Judge of the Superior Court, Connec- 
ticut. 

- Rocer Wotcorr, Jr., her brother, was Judge of the Superior Court, Connec- 
ticut. 

. Erastus Wotcorr, her brother, was Judge of the Superior Court, Connecticut. 
- Oxiver Wotcort, her brother (I. 2), was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Connecticut. 

: — Wo corr, her nephew (I. 3), was Judge of the United States Circuit 

‘ourt. 


. Jostan Wotcort, her second cousin, was Judge of the Court of Common 


Pleas, Massachusetts. 

- Matruew Griswo tp, Sen., her husband (I. 4), was Chief Justice of Conn. 

. Marruew Griswo Lp, Jr., her son, was Judge of the Supreme Court, Conn. 
Rocer Griswo.p, her son (I. 5), was Judge of the Supreme Court, Conn. 

. OxiveR Evtswortn, who married her own cousin's daughter Abigail Wolcott, 
was Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court ; also United States 
Senator ; also United States Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of France. 


- Wittram Wotcotr Extswortu (I. 6), son of Absgail ( Wolcott) Ellsworth, 


was Judge of the Supreme Court, Connecticut. 

. Samuet Hotpen Parsons, her nephew through her husband, was appointed by 
Washington the first Chief Justice of the Northwest Territory. 

. Srepuen Titus Hosmer, who married her grandniece Lucia Parsons, was 
Chief Justice of Connecticut. 

. Tuomas Scorr Wituiams, who married Delia Elisworth, granddaughter of 
Abigail (Wolcott) Ellsworth, was Chief Justice of Connecticut. 

. Wittram Prrxin, 2d, own cousin of her father, was Judge of the Superior 
Court, and Chief Justice of Connecticut. 

. Witiiam Pitkin, 3d, her second cousin (I. 7), was Chief Justice of Conn. 


. Wittram Pitkin, 4th, third cousin of her children, was Judge of the Supreme 


Court, Connecticut. 
. Marraew Attyn, who married her second cousin Elizabeth Wolcott, was 
Judge of the Superior Court, Connecticut. ‘ 
. JONATHAN TRUMBULL, Sen., her third cousin (I. 9), was Chief Justice of Conn. 
. Joun TrumButt, of the same descent, was Judge of the Superior Court, Conn. 
. James Lanman, who married her granddaughter Marian Chandler, was 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Connecticut. 


. Larayerte S. Foster, who married her epqnatinits Joanna Lanman, 


was Judge of the Supreme Court, Connecticut ; also United States Senator, 


and Acting Vice-President of the United States. : 
. Natuanret Porsr, who married her grandniece Lucretia Backus, was Judge 
of the United States Court of Illinois. 


. Henry T. Backus, her grandnephew, who married her grandniece Juliana 


Trumbull Woodbridge, was Judge of the United States Court of Arizona. 


. Witiram Woopsripce, her grandnephew (I. 8), was Judge of the Supreme 


Court, Michigan. . , 

. Esenezer Lang, her grandson, who married her granddaughter Frances Gris- 
wold, was Chief Justice of Ohio. 

. Wittiam Griswotp Lanz, her great-grandson, who married her great-grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Diodate Griswold, was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Ohio. 

. Cuartes Jounson McCurpy, her great-grandson, was Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Connecticut ; also United States Chargé d’ Affaires in Austria ; also 
member of the Peace Congress of 1861. 

. Suertock J. ANpREws, who married her great-granddaughter Ursula 
McCurdy Allen, was Judge of the Superior Court, Ohio. 
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30. Jonn Henry Boatr, her great-grandson, was Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Nevada. 

31. Henry Matson Warts, Chief Justice of Connecticut, and 

32. Morrison Remick Wairs, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
descended from her own and her husband’s ancestor Henry Wolcott, the 
first of the name in this country, and from her husband’s ancestor the first 
Matthew Griswold. 


NoTEs. 


Most of those above named as Governors and Judges, held, also, other high 
offices. All those mentioned as connected with Mrs. Griswold through her 
husband, were also related to her by Wolcott blood, her husband and her- 
self having been second cousins. 

Dr. Trumbull, in his History of Connecticut, i. 227, note, says: “ Some 
of the [Wolcott] family have been Members of the Assembly, Judges of 
the Superior Court, or Magistrates, from the first settlement of the colony 
to this time—A.D. 1797—during the term of more than a century and a 
half.” According to Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., Gov. William 
Pitkin “belonged to a family in which the honors of office seemed to have 
become hereditary. A Pitkin sat at the Council-board for three quarters of 
a century, six or seven years only excepted.” A similar remark might be 
applied to the public life of the Griswolds and Trumbulls. 

Among the connections of Mrs. Griswold, not mentioned, have been many 
eminent men in the learned professions, judges of other courts, members of 
both Houses of Congress, eminent merchants, military officers of high 
rank, etc. 

Professor Simon Greenleaf, the distinguished professor of law in Harvard 
University, was her grandnephew through her husband. Mr. George Griffin, 
the eminent lawyer of New York, and the famous Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr 
Griffin, were of the same Wolcott and Griswold lineage as herself and her 
husband. 

Lyman Trumbull, Justice of the Supreme Court, Illinois, also United 
States Senator, is of the same Drake descent as the Trumbulls named in 
the lists. 

Gov. Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Griswold’s father (I. 1), was Major-General 
in command of the Connecticut troops in the expedition to Cape Breton, 
and in the siege and capture of Louisburg, in 1745. Judge Erastus Wolcott 
(II. 3) and Gov. Oliver Wolcott (I. 2), her brother, were Brigadier-Generals 
in the Revolution. Judge Parsons (II. 12) was Major-General in the 
Revolution, and was a member of the Court Martial selected by Washing- 
ton for the trial of Major André. 

Major-General John Pope, U.S.A.,son of Judge Pope (II. 23), was dis- 
tinguished in the late civil war; as were many of her young descendants, one 
of whom, the heroic Captain John Griswold, gave his life at Antietam. 

Her great-great-granddaughter, Eleanora Lorillard, daughter of Lorillard 
Spencer and her great-granddaughter Sarah Griswold, is the wife of 
Prince Virginio Cenci di Vicovaro, etc., Chamberlain to the reigning King 
of Italy. 


If any one can add to these honors attaching to the memory of Mrs. 
Griswold, address 
Mrs. Evetyn McCurpy SAtisBury, 
Care of Prof. Salisbury, 
March, 1879. New Haven, or Lyme, Conn. 
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A REVIEW OF WILLIAM CLARKE’S GENEALOGICAL 
STATEMENT. 


Communicated by Isaac J, GreENwoop, Esq., of New York City. 


R. JOHN CLARKE, the progenitor of a prominent Boston family, a 
gentleman of college education, and holding diplomas as a physician 
and skilful lithotomist, died during the fall of 1664, being, as we learn from 
an inscription on his portrait painted the same year, in the 66th year of his 
age. Sewall’s interleaved almanacs (ReGisTER, vii. 344) inform us that his 
widow, Mrs. Martha Clarke, died 19 September, 1680, aged 85. Their 
only son, the Hon. Dr. John Clarke, of Boston, died in 1690, leaving by a 
first wife, Martha Whittingham, four children: John, b. Dec. 1667 ; William, 
b. Dec. 1670; Elizabeth, b. Feb. 1674 ; Samuel, b. Nov. 1677. 

The daughter Elizabeth married in 1698, Richard Hubbard, probably a 
cousin, and, after remaining a widow four years, became in August, 1703, 
the second wife of the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, who speaks of her as 
“honorably descended and related.” 

During the year 1731, some three years after his elder brother’s decease,* 
a full century having elapsed since the first settlement of Boston, one of the 
three above-named grandsons, viz.: Councillor William Clarke, as he was 
usually termed, gathered together all the loose traditions current in his 
family, respecting the Clarkes, Saltonstalls, Hubbards and Whittinghams, 
and committed them to writing for the benefit of his children, as he states. 
Copies were made by different members of the family, among them one 
dated “ Boston, Jan. 12, 174%,” said to have been drawn up by the surviving 
brother Samuel Clarke, shipwright, a few days before executing his will. 
A transcript of this copy, in possession of the writer of this article, differs in 
orthography, punctuation, and occasionally in phraseology, from the copy 
printed in the present volume of the Reeister, pp. 19 and 20, though in 
other respects essentially the same.f How strangely mixed, after the 
usual manner of family traditions, had become these recollections of the past, 
will be very apparent upon reading the printed statement. For instance, 
William Clarke calls his maternal grandfather “ William Whittingham,” 
instead of John. Again, in speaking of his grand-uncles Hubbard, he errs 
in alluding to Richard as the “elder,” whereas there were two older 
brothers, William and Nathaniel, living at the time of their father’s decease 
in 1670, the first of whom may have been a half-brother. William Hub- 
bard, the elder brother, H. C. 1642, was ordained minister of Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1658, and died 1704; to him his father, William Hubbard senior 
of Ipswich, left an English estate in Tendering Hundred, county Essex. 
It is possible the family were related to the William Hubbard who, towards 


* Dr. John Clarke, the third, died 5 December, 1728. His daughter Sarah married Prof. 
Isaac Greenwood of Harvard College, and the name “ Clarke” has continued in that family 
to the present generatiqn. Prof. Greenwood was a nephew of Councillor William Clarke, 
through the latter’s marriage with Sarah, daughter of Robert Bronsdon (ReGisTER, xiv. 
171; xxvi. 437; xxxi. 114.) 

+ Many valuable papers of the Clarke family are said to have been destroyed by fire in 
the house of Dr. William Clarke, at Waltham, about the period of his decease, which took 
— in October, 1793. The grandson of this gentleman, John Saltonstall Clarke, was 

iving a few years since, at Geneseo, IIl., being of the 8th generation and the last male 
descendant of old Dr. John Clarke of Boston. 
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the close of the 16th century, owned the Manor of Bovill, called also Devill 
alias Dovell, in the parish of little Clacton, Tendering Hundred, co. Essex. 

A more important point, however, exists in the statement made by 
Williara Clarke that his “grandmother Clarke, whose maiden name was 
Martha Saltonstall,” was “the only sister of Sir Richard Saltonstall, Knight 
and Baronet.” Briefly considering the antecedents of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, Knight (who never received the rank of Baronet), we find that his 

randfather was, 

Gilbert? Saltonstall, of the Rooks, co. York, gent., who in his will, 
dated Nov. 24, 1598, proved at York, Jan. 7, 1598-9, mentions his 
wife Isabel and daughter Mary Savill, to whom he leaves £10 each; 
residue of goods and chattels to his son and executor Samuel Saltonstall. 
Mr. Wm. Ramsden, of Longley, and his brother-in-law Samuel Ashton, of 
Bissett, supervisors. No allusion is made to any other children, and it does 
not seem possible that he could have been the father of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, the Lord Mayor of London, &c., as has been stated in Thoresby’s 
Ducatus Leodienses,* seeing that the age of Sir Richard is given as 80 
years} at the time of his decease in March, 160%. In June, 1590, grant was 
made to Gilbert Saltonstall, the elder, Samuel his son, and Gilbert son of 
said Samuel, of the parsonage of Arkesey, near Doncaster, co. York, for the 
term of their lives. 

Samuel? Saltonstall, of Kingston-upon-Hull, esquire, left will, dated 31 
December, 1612, proved at York, 22 July, 1613. It is a long will, and the 
testator was evidently a gentleman of wealth and position; he mentions his 
wife Elizabeth, and all his children then living, viz.: Richard, to whom he 
gives his gold signet ring (and Richard’s wife Grace, and daughter Rosamond); 
Samuel, still in his minority; John, Thomas, George, Ann, Elizabeth, 
Margaret, Mary and Barbara. Other kindred and friends named are: Mr. 
John Lister, Mrs. Anne Lister, Mrs. Margaret Graves, Mrs. Jane Chap- 
mand, daughter-in-law Elizabeth Lister,¢ and her children, Samuel Ashton, 
brother Stephen Hogge, kinsmen Mr. Richard Sunderland,$ of Coley Hall, 
Sir Richard Beamond, and brother-in-law William Rawson, esquire. 

He was thrice married; first to Anne, daughter of John Ramsden, of 
Longley, esquire, ancestor of the Baronets Ramsden of Longley, and father 
of Elizabeth, who married at Almondbury, 16 October, 1571, Edward 
Beamond (or Beaumont), of Whitley Beaumont, esquire, their only son 
being the Sir Richard Beamond, Knight and Baronet, alluded to in the 
will ; second, as is stated, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Thomas Ogden; 
third, to Elizabeth, widow of Hugh Armine, Mayor of Hull. 

Of the daughters of Samuel Saltonstall, Mary, styling herself “of Hunt- 
wicke Grange,” by a nuncupative will, of 18 March, 1623, proved at York 
9 May, 1622, leaves all to her brother Sir Richard Saltonstall, Knight. 

Richard® Saltonstall, whose baptism at Halifax is given as 4 April, 1586, 
was afterwards knighted, and was one of the principal undertakers for the 
Massachusetts Bay Plantation. He was a widower with six children, 
Richard, Robert, Samuel, Henry, Rosamond and Grace, when in 1630 he 
came out to New England. Some servants and five of his children accom- 
panied him, of whom were his two daughters and his eldest son Richard. 


* Stowe’s Survey of London (4 Edit. 1633), also makes him son of Gilbert S., of Halifax, 
county York. 

+ Chitterbuck’s History of Herts ; this work does not give his parentage. 

+ Probably a daughter of testator’s third wife, Elizabeth Armine, widow. 

$ Richard Sunderland married a daughter of Sir Richard Saltonstall, Lord Mayor. 
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He returned to England, during April of the succeeding year, with his 
daughters and his younger son; Richard,‘ the eldest son, followed in a few 
months, but revisited the colony in 1635, together with his wife and an 
infant daughter. His wife, Muriel Gurdon, daughter of Brampton Gurdon, 
esquire, of Assington, co. Suffolk, and Letton, co. Norfolk, he had married 
July 4, 1633, at Allhallowes, Honey Lane, Cheap Ward, London. This 
Richard was for some years a commissioner of customs, excise, and seques- 
trations in Scotland, and upon his resignation was recommended to Secretary 
Thurloe, 11 March, 1658, by Lord Broghill, President of the Council. He 
died at Hulme, co. Lancaster, 29 April, 1694, aged 84: of his sons were 
Nathaniel, called the “ Father of Haverhill, Mass.” ; Richard, a merchant 
tailor of London, who died s. p. in 1667, leaving a will; and probably 
Gurdon, of London, on whose estate administration was granted in 1662. 

The three other sons of Sir Richard*® Saltonstall were all subsequently in 
New England, that is prior to 1642, viz.: Robert, to whom reference will 
be made hereafter ; Henry, a graduate of Harvard College, and a physi- 
cian, who returned to the mother country, but whose ultimate fate is 
unknown; and Samuel, of Watertown, Mass., who died at an advanced age, 
21 January, 1696, and whose estate was administered upon by his nephew 
Nathaniel Saltonstall, esquire, of Haverhill, Mass. 

Sir Richard? Saltonstall has been represented as being an Ambassador 
from England to Holland, during the year 1644, but I think Mr, Walter 
Strickland was the English agent at that time and subsequently. However, 
Sir Richard was granted a pass by the House of Lords, 11 February, 1642, 
to go to Holland with three servants, and was there in 1644, together with 
his son Henry. In 1649 he appears to have been one of the contractors in 
the Act respecting the Crown Lands. Hutchinson states that, by his will 
in 1658, he left a legacy to Harvard College, but the writer had evidently 
in view the donation sent out from England, the following year, by the son 
Richard Saltonstall, esquire. To this latter gentleman Letter of Adminis- 
tration was granted, 25 October, 1661, on the goods of his late father Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, of Wrexham,* co. Denbigh, and Crawford (Crayford), 
co. Kent, deceased. 

Like his father, Sir Richard* was thrice married; all his children, how- 
ever, were by the first wife Grace, daughter of Robert Kaye, of Woodsome, 
esquire, ancestor of the Baronets Kaye; the second wife is said to have 
been Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas West, Lord Delaware; the third, 
Martha Wilford, evidently a widow, survived him. In her will, dated Octo- 
ber 15, proved November 11, 1662, Mrs. Martha Saltonstall desires “ to be 
buried near her dear husband ;” she bequeaths to the poor of Crayford and 
of the place where she may be buried; mentions her son Welford and his 
two children Frank and Tom; leaves the bulk of her personal property to 
her daughter Tuckney, in trust for her grandchild Martha Wilford, and 
appoints as executor her friend Col. John Twisleton, ancestor of the Lords 
Say and Seale. 

Robert* Saltonstall, son of Sir Richard, was in England, 1633, and his 
brother Samuel in New England.t He returned to the Colony, and in 
1649 was witness on a deed of land in Newbury, from Dr. John Clarke. 


* A few miles to the south of Wrexham was Chirk-Castle, purchased in 1595 by Sir 
Thomas Middleton, fourth son of Richard M, of Denbigh. Sir Thomas M. was a grocer of 
London, and Lord Mayor in 1613; he married about 1580, Hester, daughter of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, Lord Mayor. 

+ Massachusetts Historical Society Coll., 4 8. vi. 494. 
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His will, dated 13 June, and proved 15 August, 1650 (RecisTeERr, vii. 334), 
mentions his father Richard, his brothers Richard, Samuel and Henry, and 
sisters Rosamond and Grace. He leaves a certain amount towards releas- 
ing Aunt Clarke's son from Captain Middleton, in the Barbadoes, and 
appoints Uncle John Clarke and George Munninge as executors; the 
former gentleman renouncing this trust on the will of “his cosen R. Salton- 
stall.”"* This will appears to be the only contemporary allusion to any 
kinship between Martha, wife of Dr. John Clarke, and the Saltonstall 
family, but, unfortunately, it leaves us in uncertainty as to whether Mrs. 
Clarke was a sister of Robert Saltonstall’s father, or of his mother, Grace 
Kaye, or of either of his two step-mothers, Elizabeth West and Mrs. Wil- 
ford. The late Mr. H. G. Somerby, of London, who made some researches 
for me on the subject in 1871, says, referring to Samuel, the father of Sir 
Richard, “ he may have had a daughter Martha, who was married to Doctor 
Clarke, but I have no evidence of it.” Moreover the widow Martha Clarke, 
who died in 1680, aged 85, could not have been the young maiden “about 
12 years of age,” who “landed (in 1630) on the spot of ground called 
Boston, with her brother Sir Richard.” 

As to the legend of the Gordon family, it may easily have arisen, through 
lapse of time, from the fact of the younger Richard Saltonstall’s marriage 
with Muriel Gurdon, coupled with their subsequent residence for some 
years in Scotland. This legend has been already alluded to in the ReGisTER 
(vol. xxvii. 138), though the writer errs in making the wife of Councillor 
William Clarke to have been his cousin Mary Whittingham. That lady 
married another William Clarke of Boston, who died in 1710; subsequently 
she became the wife of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall of the Connecticut Colony, 
and died in 1730, aged 68. She is highly spoken of in the Boston Gazette 
of January 31, and the New England Weekly Journal of January 26. The 
latter paper mentions her descent from the Dean Whittingham of Durham, 
a story which is repeated in the Clarke genealogical paper under discussion. 
She was the grandmother of Richard Clarke, the father-in-law of Copley 
the artist, and the grandfather of the late Lord Lyndhurst. 





THE HAZEN FAMILY. 
FOUR AMERICAN GENERATIONS. 
By Henry ALLEN Hazen, A.M., New Haven, Conn. 


HE origin of this family beyond the sea has not been traced. Recent 

information locates a family bearing the name in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

in the last century, and possibly the fact may afford a clue to the English 
home of the Puritan Edward. 

1. Epwarp’ Hazen was the immigrant ancestor. The first mention 


of the name, which has been found, occurs in the records of Rowley. 
“ Elizabeth, wife of Edward Hassen, was buryed 1649 Sept. 18.” He was 


* On the map which accompanies Ligon’s description of Barbadoes, 1647-50 (published 
London, 1673), we find the house of a Mr. Saltonstall on the west side, near Spykese Bay, 
and on the east side, at the head of Clarke’s Bay, the dwelling of a Mr. Clarke. 
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a man of substance and influence in the town; was overseer or Selectman 
in 1650, 1651, 1654, 1660, 1661, 1665 and 1668, and judge of delinquents 
1666. In the records of surveys, Feb. 4, 1661, he appears entitled to 
“seven gates.” These related to cattle rights on the town commons; the 
average number being three, and no one had more than seven. The inven- 
tory of his estate amounted to £404:7: 8. 


Of his first wife, Elizabeth, nothing is known; or where or how long 
they had been married. 


He married (2) in March, 1650, Hannah, dau. of Thomas and Hannah- 
Grant. He was buried in Rowley, July 22, 1683. His widow m. (2) 
March 17, 1683-4, George Browne of Haverhill, who Sept. 9, 1693, adopted 
her youngest son Richard as the sole heir to his large estate. Lieut. Browne 
d. Oct. 31, 1699, aged 76; his wife d. Feb. 1715-16. The children of 
Edward and Hannah (Grant) Hazen, all born in Rowley, were: 


i. Extzasern, b. March 8, 1650-1; m. April 1, 1670, Nathaniel, son of 
John and Bridget-Harris of Rowley. 

ii. Hannan, b. Sept. 1653 ; m. William Gibson, and d. before 1683, leay- 
ing three children. 

iii. Joun, b. Sept. 22, 1655. He is not mentioned in the distribution of 
his father’s estate ; while the children of Hannah, deceased, do re- 
ceive their portion ; and Thomas receives two of the eleven shares, 
or the double portion of the oldest son. John must therefore have 
died without issue. 

. iv. Tuxomas, b. Feb. 29, 1657-8; d. in Norwich, Ct., April 12, 1735. 
.v. Epwarp, b. Sept. 10, 1660; d. 1748. 

vi. Isapewn, b. July 21, 1662; m. Jan. 16, 1680, John, son of Thomas 
and Ann-Wood of Boxford. 

vii. Pricetia, b. Nov. 25, 1664; m. July 21, 1681, Jeremiah, son of John 
and Dorcas Pearson, of Rowley. 


viii. Epney, b. June 20, 1667; m. Aug. 2, 1686, Timothy, son of Rev. 
William and Elizabeth (Wooton) Perkins, of Topsfield. 
. ix. Ruicwarp, b. Aug. 6, 1669; d. in Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 25, 1733. 


x. H«paszesern, b. Dec. 22, 1671; m. 1689; d. in Rowley, Nov. 29, 1689. 
xi. 5. Aug. 22, 1673; m. June 27, 1690, Daniel Wicom, Jr., of 
wley. 


2. Tsomas? (#dward'), owned a farm in Rowley at his father’s death. 
He removed to Boxford before March 22, 1689-90, where he was made 
freeman. He was dismissed from the church in Topsfield, to become one of 
the constituent members of the church in Boxford, in 1702; and in 1711 
again removed to Norwich, Conn., where he died April 12, 1735, aged 77 
years. He lived in the part of Norwich called West Farms, and, with 
three sons, was one of the petitioners for its incorporation as a parish in 
1716. It is now Franklin. He married Jan. 1, 1682-3, Mary, dau. of 
Thomas Howlet, whose father was the Sergeant Thomas Howlet, one of the 
ten first settlers in Agawam (Ipswich) 1632-3, deputy from Ipswich 1635, 
and Topsfield 1665, and often employed in running lines and locating 
towns and farms. She died Oct. 24,1727. Their children were: 

5. i. Joun, b. 1683; m. Mercy Bradstreet. 
ii. Hannan, b. Oct. 10, 1684, in Rowley; m. July 13, 1727, Joshua, son 
of Benjamin Morse of Newbury, Mass. 
iii. Attce, b. in Boxford, June 16, 1686. 
iv. Epwau, b. (when?) ; m. Oct. 21, 1724, Joshua Smith of Norwich, Conn. 
.v. Tomas, bapt. Topsfield, Mass., May 4, 1690; d.in Norwich, Conn., 
1776 or 1777. 
. Vi. ey a Topsfield, April 24, 1692.; d. in Norwich, Conn., Dec. 
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Mary, ae Topsfield, Sept. 9, 1694. Lydia m. March 17, 1713-14, 
Lyp1a, § Benjamin, son of Caleb and Margaret (Post) Abell of Nor- 
wich, Conn. 
ix. Hepzipan, bapt. Topsfield, May 16, 1697; m. Oct. 1, 1716, David 
Ladd of Norwich, Conn.; d. March 13, 1728. 
x. Rutn, b. (when?) ; d. in Norwich, Feb. 18, 1739-40. 
xi. JerReEMrAH, bapt. Topsfield, May 3, 1702. 


8. Epwarp’ (Edward'), b. Sept. 10,1660; m. Nov. 6, 1684, Jane, 
dau. of John and Jane (Crosby) Pickard, who survived him. His will was 
probated Dec. 26, 1748, bearing date May 27,1738. Children, b. in Rowley: 

i. Jang, b. Oct. 11, 1685; m. Jan. 1, 1707, Joseph Jewett of Rowley. 
ii. Epwarp, b. mig, foe 1688 ; d. in Newbury, without issue, April 19, 
1723. He m. Sarah, dau. of John Perley. She m. (2) Dec. 30, 
1723, Samuel Hale of Bradford ; d. 1758 or 1759. 
8. iii, Joun, b. 1691; d. in Rowley, Nov. 19, 1756, aged 65. 
9. iv. § Bensamin, b. Feb. 19, 1694-5; d. Sept. 18, 1755, in Groton. 
v. Hepuzipau, twin, m. Nathaniel Perkins. 
10. vi. SamuE., b. July 20, 1698; d. Sept. 20, 1790, in Shirley. 
11. vii. IsraEx, b. July 20, 1701; d. Jan. 2, 1784, in Rowley. 
viii. Hannan, m. Greenleaf. 


4. Ricuarp* (Hdward'), b. Aug. 6, 1669. He inherited the large 
estate of his step-father, George Browne of Haverhill, and was a Lieutenant 
in the Militia. He m.(1) Dec. 5, 1694, Mary, dau. of Capt. John and 
Hannah (Andrews) Peabody. “ Hannah Andrews was the dau. of Robert, 
the emigrant ancestor of the late Gov. John A. Andrew, LL.D. Capt. 
John Peabody was the son of Lieut. Francis, from whom descended the 
great London banker, George Peabody.” His wife Mary d. Dec. 13, 1731, 
and he m. (2) Mrs. Grace Kimball, April 3, 1733. He d. Sept. 25, 1733. 
His children, all by his first wife, were: 


i. Ricwarp, b. July 28, 1695; d. Aug. 6, 1695. 
12. ii. Ricwarp, b. July 20, 1696; d. Oct. 18, 1754. 
iii. Prisciiua, b. Nov. 25, 1698; m. Feb. 17, 1719-20, Benjamin Kimball 
of Bradford, Mass. 
13. iv. Moses, b. May 17, 1701; m. March 5, 1727-8, Abigail White. 
v.  Georce, b. Aug. 2, 1703; d. Dec. 6, 1704. 
vi. Mary, b. Aug. 23, 1705; m. an English sea-captain. 
vii. Saran, b. Dec. 24, 1707; m. Nathan Symonds of Haverhill. 
viii. Hannau, b. Feb. 5, 1709-10; m. James Osgood. 
ix. Exizasern, b. Sept. 10, 1712; d. July 8, 1713. 
x. Joun, b. Jan. 24, 1714; d. July 12, 1714. 
xi. Awny, b. May 4, 1717; m. Samuel, son of James Ayer of Haverhill. 


5. Joun® (7homas*, Edward’), b. March 23, 1683; m. Mercy, dau. 
of John and Sarah (Perkins) Bradstreet, and gr.-dau. of Gov. Simon Brad- 
street and of Rev. William Perkins. She d. Nov. 22, 1725, in Norwich, 
Conn., and he m. there (2) May 31, 1726, Elizabeth, prob. dau. of Daniel 
and Elizabeth (Douglass) Dart. Children by first wife: 


i. Jonn, b. Feb. 21, 1711-2; m. March 10, 1734, Deborah Peck of Lyme, 
Conn., where he lived and had children: Mary,’ John,> Mary,’ Deb- 
orah,® Nathaniel,> Eunice,> Joseph,> Lydia’ and Samuel.® 

ii. Samvet, b. May 1, 1713. 

iii. Simon, b. June 4, 1715. 

iv. Marcaret, b. July 16, 1716; prob. m. Aug. 18, 1743, Zebulon Wildes, 
Topsfield, Ms. 

v. Cates, b. April 4, 1720; m. Sarah Hamlin of Norwich, and removed, 
with his father-in-law, to Carmel, N.Y. A numerous family comes 
from him, of whom is the Rev. Hervey Crosby Hazen, lately a mis- 
sionary in India, and now minister in Spencer, N. Y. 
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vi. Saran, b. July 6, 1722. 

vii. Danizt, b. June 1, 1724. 
viii. Exizabetu, b. Sept. 15, 17: 
ix. Mary, b. May 18, 1729. 

x. Hawnnag, b. June 28, 1731. 
xi. Tuomas, b. Feb. 12, 1732-3. 
xii. Hannan, b. May 18, 1735. 


To the line of this Joun it is probable that the extensive families in New 
Jersey belong, from which offshoots are found in Pennsylvania, and in 
Walsingham, Ontario, Canada. Among its present representatives are 
Abraham Hazen, Esq., a successful merchant on Broadway, New York, 
and the Hon. Abraham D. Hazen of Pennsylvania, now Third Assistant 
Post Master General. 

The last two children, 7homas and Hannah, are set here, as probably their 
true place in the line. The record of their birth is found at Lyme, Conn., 
where the birth of Thomas is entered 1722-3; probably an error for 
1732-3. If the record is correct, the “John and John, Jr.,” of Lyme, at 
same date, are not father and son, and no place can be found for the 
father of this Thomas in the line; while if we assume this easy slip of the 
clerk’s pen,—and clerks do make mistakes,—the difficulty disappears, and 
these children fall into a sequence so natural as to constitute a strong proof 
of its correctness. 


6. Tnomas® (Thomas,? Edward"), m. Sept. 30, 1714, Sarah Ayer of 
Norwich. She d. Sept. 16, 1753, and he m. (2) Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon. 
Children, all b. in Norwich: 


i. Saran, b. Sept. 12, 1715. 

ii. Josepn, b. June 30, 1717; m. Dec. 8, 1740, Elizabeth Durkee of 
Norwich. He removed, about 1780, with his sons, to Grand Isle, 
Vermont, where they were among the pioneer settlers, and where 
the family has been numerous and honored. 

iii. Tuomas, b. Sept. 30, 1719; m. March 7, 1742-3, Ann Tenney of Nor- 
wich. He lived in Woodbury, Conn., where he was a large pro- 
poe in the part of the town which is now Washington. In 1774, 

e removed to Hartford, Vermont, where most of his sixteen chil- 
dren married and settled. His land, or that of the family, extended 
across the town along its north bound six miles, and included 1000 
acres around the present village of West Hartford. He built in 1775 
the first two-story house in the town, in the north-east corner on the 
Connecticut river road. It is still occupied, as it always has been, 
by his descendants, Asa,> Allen,® and Charles Dana,’ who is its 
present owner. He died Aug. 19, 1782. His posterity has been nu- 
merous, among whom have been the Rev. Austin,® pastor in Hart- 
ford and Berlin, Vt., father of the Rev. Allen, many years mission- 
ary in India; of Mrs. Stoddard, some time missionary in Persia, 
with her cousin, Austin [lazen Wright; and of three other sons 
who are clergymen in Vermont and Connecticut ; the Rev. se 
one of the oldest and most honored ministers and editors of the 
Christian denomination; also Gen. Wiliam B.,’ of the U. S. Army, 
who distinguished himself under Sherman in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and particularly by his brilliant capture of Fort McAllester, 
near Savannah, on the ‘‘ March to the Sea.’? The pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Billerica, Mass., and his namesake, the 
compiler of this article, are sons of the two Allens above. 

iv. Atice, b. April 30, 1722. 

v. Marrua, b. July 3, 1725; m. Dec. 4, 1751, Peter Ayer of Norwich, 


onn. 
vi. Hannag, b. April 20, 1729; m. July 5, 1753, Jacob, son of Jacob and 
Hannah (Kingsbury) Hyde, of Haverhill, Mass. 
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vii. Moses, b. Dec. 1, 1731; d. July 11, 1812; m. Nov. 13, 1755, Elizabeth 
Merrill of Norwich. She d. Jan. 4, 1776, and he m. (2) Jan. 9, 
1783, Joanna Sampson of Norwich, who d. May 29, 1813. Many of 
his descendants still live in Norwich and adjacent towns. 


7. Jacos® ( Thomas’, Edward'), m. Oct. 27, 1719, Abigail 
Children, all b. in Norwich, Ct. : 


i. Howter, b. Sept. 13, 1720; d. Feb. 12, 1721-2. 

ii. AbicatL, b. July 27, 1722; m. March 12, 1740-1, Nathan Stedman. 

iii. Hower, b. March 19, 1723-4; m. Sept. 8, 1748, Zeruiah Lord of 
Norwich. He emigrated to Wyoming, Pa., and bought 1100 
acres of land where Wilkesbarre now stands. He died in a year or 
two, about three months before the great Indian battle at Wyoming. 
Two of his sons went out with the five hundred to the battle, and 
returned with the fifty that escaped. They went back to Connecticut. 

iv. Temperance, b. Aug. 26, 1727; m. Jedediah, son of Jabez and Rebecca 
(Leonard) Perkins. 

v. Jacos, b. Nov. 30, 1729; m. Feb. 12, 1752, Mary Brett of Bridgewater, 
Mass., and had ten children, of whom Frederick ,> b. Sept. 25, 1763, 
m. Sarah Stedmen, lived in Tunbridge and Norwich, Vt., and 
West Springfield, Mass., and had thirteen children. Two of these 
were the Revs. Reuben S. and James A., graduates of Yale College, 
and ministers in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The Rev. Reuben 8S. 
had seven children, of whom are the Rev. Timothy Allyn of Goshen, 
Conn., and the Rev. James King, Secretary of the Board of Publica- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church (South), at Richmond, Va. 


8. Joun® (Hdward,? Edward’). His age at death, Nov. 19, 1756, 
would place his birth in 1791. He m. May 19, 1715, Sarah Nelson; lived 
in Rowley. Children: 


i. Jeremian, b. Feb. 29, 1715-6; m. Oct. 13, 1737, Sarah Adams. He 
d. of small pox, in Rowley, Jan. 5, 1779. Had children :—Sarah,* b. 
July 23, 1738, who m. Nov. 28. 1760, Jeremiah Chaplin ; and Moses,® 
b. Dec. 9, 1743, who m. Rebecca, and from whom came several 
families in New Hampshire, Andover, Wilmot, Sutton, Hillsboro’ 
and Weare. 

ii. Saran, b. March 17, 1718-9; d. Feb. 9, 1778. 

iii. Jane, b. June 17, 1723. 


9. Bensamin® (Edward,? Edward’), m. (1) in Groton, Mass., July 25, 
1717-18, Elizabeth, dau. of James and Anne Blanchard; m. (2) April 2, 
1740, Betty, dau. of Daniel and Hannah Nutting. Children, all born in 
Groton, Mass. : 


i. Exizaperu, b. Feb. 5, 1719; d. young. 

ii. Troruy, b. Sept. 11, 1720; d. young. 

iii. Eunice, b. Oct. 20, 1722; d. Nov. 14, 1728. 

iv. Hepzrpag, b. Feb. 19, 1724-5. 

v. Berry, b. Nov. 30, 1740; m. Jonathan Foster, March 30, 1758 ; she d. 
Sept. 25, 1758. 

vi. Mary, b. April 28, 1743; m. Jan. 9, 1772, Jacob, son of Ebenezer and 
Sarah Patch. She had 8 children, and d. Aug. 28, 1828. 

vii. Bensamin, b. Dec. 7, 1745; m. Nov. 20, 1770, Lydia, dau. of Amos and 
Hannah (Nutting) Woods; d. 1820. 

viii. Joun, b. May 31, 1749. 

ix. Davin, b. Oct. 29, 1751: m. Hannah. 

x. Eunice, b. April 30, 1754; m. (1) Nathaniel, son of William and 
Experience (Spaulding) Shattuck, who d. April 15, 1813, and she m. 
(2) Jan. 19, 1815, Thomas Bennett. She d. July 9, 1844. 


10. Samu.’ (Edward, Edward’). Note by Rev. Seth Chandler, of 
Shirley, Mass. ‘ In 1749, Samuel Hazen purchased a farm in what was 
VOL. XXXII. 21* 
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then called Stow-leg, a small strip of land soon after annexed to Shirley, 
forming its entire southern boundary. This estate, after many changes and 
improvements, remains in possession of the family of the fourth and fifth 
generations. He was chosen selectman at organization of the town in 
1753, and held the same office in after years. Few families pass through 
four generations like the Hazens of Shirley, maintaining such general good 
character and sustaining such unvariable thrift. A patient, faithful and 
honest industry, and a consistent economy, are usually at the foundation of 
such success.” Samuel m. Oct. 1, 1723, Sarah Harriman. She d. Aug. 1, 
1794, x. 96. Their children were : 
i. Epwarp, b. May 26, 1724; d. in Rowley, Jan. 10, 1736-7. 
ii. Samugn, b. Jan. 31, 1726-7; d. “ Nov. 25, 1736. 
iii. Maroaret, b. Jan. 23, 1729-30; d. * Dec. 24, 1736. 
iv. Saran, b. April 9, 1731; d. a Dec. 20, 1736. 
v. Bengamtn, b. April 22, 1734; d. “ Jan. 6, 1736-7. 
These children died of an epidemic. 
vi. Epwarp, b. Groton, Mass., May 2, 1738; moved to Little Falls, N. Y., 
in 1794; m. (1) Jan. 10, 1758, Sarah Willard of Lancaster, Mass. ; 
m. (2) Mrs. (Dodge) Bathrick, Lunenberg, Mass. ; d. 1796. A family 
in ey N. H., comes of him. 
vii. SamueE., b. Shirley, Mass., May 24, 1740; m. Elizabeth Little of Lunen- 
berg, Mass. He d. May 16, 1815. She d. Sept. 11, 1814, 2. 74. 
His son Thomas was father of Joseph, now of Shirley, whose son 
Thomas Joseph, a merchant in Boston, was preparing a Hazen Gen- 
ealogy when he d. April 27, 1865. To his labors we are indebted 
for valuable aid. 
viii. Eunice, m. (1) Joseph Farwell, and (2) Nathaniel Willard. 


11. Israex’® (Hdward,? Edward’), m. May 24, 1724, Hannah Chaplin 
of Rowley. She d. June 10, 1760, aged 55. He m. (2) June 18, 1761, 
Mrs. Jane Harriman of Rowley. It seems probable that the following are 
the children by the first marriage. 

i. Jacos, m. Abigail, dau. of Amos and Margaret (Cogswell) Perley, and 
widow of William Spofford. 

ii. Israzt, d. Rowley, 1749. 

iii. Amos, d. “6 1749. 

To this line belong Hon. Nathan W. of Andover, Mass., and Marshman W., 
D. C. 1866, of Boston. 


12. Ricuarp® ( Richard,’ Edward’), b. July 20,1696; graduated H. C. 
1717 ; lived in Haverhill, Mass., and Hampstead, N. H.—one of the pioneers 
of the latter town; an eminent surveyor. With his brother Moses, he was 
one of the first proprietors of Pennycook, now Concord, N. H., and active 
in its settlement, he making most of the early surveys. In 1741, he first 
surveyed the boundary between Massachusetts and New Hampshire. His 
journal, while making this survey, will appear in the July number of the 
Reaister. He was one of the Prince Subscribers ; was Representative from 
Haverhill in 1742. Died suddenly Oct. 18, 1754, on the road from Hamp- 
stead to Haverhill. He m. Oct. 22, 1719, Sarah, dau. of Fawn Clement of 
Newbury, Mass. Their children, all b. in Haverhill: 

i. Rucwarp, b. June 19, 1722; m. Oct. 23, 1744, Miriam, dau. of Robert 
and Mary (Courier) Hoyt, and had children: Richard,> Nathaniel,* 
John® and Mary.® 
. Saran, b. Feb. 12, 1723-4; d. July 29, 1740. 
iii. Mary, b. March 10, 1725-6; d. Nov. 30, 1737. 
Hannag, b. Sept. 17, 1729; m. John Moore. 
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NarHanig1, b. July 23, 1732; d. Nov. 19, 1737. 

. Exizasetu, b. Sept. 22, 1734; m. Joseph Little of Newburyport. 
ii. Natuante., b. Dec. 9, 1737; d. Dec. 10, 1745. 

Mary, b. Feb. 2, 1739-40 ; d. Sept. 10, 1823; m. (1) Benjamin, son of 
Moses and Sarah (Jacques) Little of Hampstead, N. H., and had six 
children, of whom Mary® m. William Calef of Hampstead, and Rich- 
ard Hazen,® went to Cheisea, Vt. Mr. Little d. April 18, 1777, and 
she m. (2) Major Edward Moors of Haverhill. 


13. Moses*® (Richard,? Edward’), b. May 17, 1701; m. March 5, 
1727-8, Abigail, dau. of John and Lydia (Gilman) White. The Worship- 
ful William White, of Haverhill, was grandfather of John White. Their 
children, born in Haverhill, were: 


i. AbpicaiL, b. Jan. 7, 1728-9; m. Nov. 16, 1749, Moses Moors. Gen. 
Benjamin Moors, of Plattsburg, N. Y., was their son. 

ii. Joun, b. Aug. 11, 1731; d. probably in Haverhill, N. H., before the 
Revolution. He was active in the settlement of Hampstead, N. H. 
and when the French and Indian war broke out, he distinguished 
himself by good service. In the Crown Point expedition, 1757, he was 
Lieutenant in Capt. Jacob Bayley’s company, Col. Meserve’s regiment 
from New Hampshire. In 1758, he was a Captain in Col. Hart’s 
regiment; and in 1760, held the same rank in Col. Goffe’s regiment 
sent out for the invasion of Canada. After the war, he and his 
friend, Col. Bayley, joined in the enterprise which bad long attracted 
the attention of the province, of settling the rich Coos country, and 
became, in 1761, the first settler of Grafton County, N. H., at Haver- 
hill. Bayley occupied Newbury, on the opposite side of the Connec- 
ticut, the next spring ; each naming his new town from his earl 
home. He m. Nov. 30, 1752, Anne Swett, of Haverhill, who d. 
Sept. 29, 1765. They had Sarah,* John,® and two children who d. in 
1759. John, b. Nov. 29, 1755, went with his uncle William to New 
Brunswick; lived in Burton; m. Sept. 2, 1787, Priscilla, dau. of 
~ — and Priscilla (Leonard) McKinstry, and had twelve 
children. 

iii. Mosss, b. June, 1, 1733; d. Feb. 4, 1803, in Troy, N.Y. Like his brother, 
he was in the Freneh war, and distinguished himself under Wolfe on 
the Plains of Abraham, where he was severely wounded. After the 
war he retired on half pay for life in the British Army, and settled at 
St. Johns, Canada, where he m. a French lady, Charlotte La Saussee, 
but had no children. When the Revolution came he joined the 
patriot cause, sacrificing a large estate and his half pay for life, raised 
a regiment of Canadians, which was recruited from all quarters as 
the war proceeded, and known variously as ‘* Congress’s Own ”’ and 
‘** Hazen’s Own.’’ The traitor Arnold hono him by baseless 
charges of insubordination, but the record proves his pm | conduct, 
and he was Brigadier-General at the close of the war. He cut a 
military road through northern Vermont, from Peacham to Hazen’s 
Notch, in Montgomery, which still bears his name. 

iv. Awnna, b. July 30, 1735; m. Robert, son of Amos Peasley, of Dover, 
N. H., one of the first settlers of Gilmanton. Charles Hazen Peas- 
ley, a distinguished citizen of New Hampshire, and Member of 
Congress, 1847-53, was her grandson. 

v. Wuz1ay, b. July 17, 1738; d. March 23, 1814. Before the Revolution 
he removed to New Brunswick, and from the establishment of the 
Province was a member of the Governor’s Council until his death. 
He was a large landholder. He m. July 14, 1764, Sarah, dau. of 
Dr. Joseph and Sarah (Leonard) LeBaron, of Plymouth, Mass. 
They had sixteen children, of whom Elizabeth? m. the Hon. Ward 
Chipman, H. C. 1770, Judge of the Supreme Court and Acting Gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick at his death, in 1824; his son, the Hon. 
Ward Chipman, LL.D., H. C. 1805, was the late Chief-Justice of 
the Province. William® was father ot Hon. Robert F. Hazen, Esq., 
Recorder of St. John, and a Senator of Canada. Charles® resided in 
Boston, and was father ef Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Edmund 
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F. Slafter (to whose admirable Slafter Memorial we are indebted for 
particulars of this line). Rodert® was an officer in the English army, 
and father of Robert F’. Hazen, Esq., of St. Johns. Sarah Lowell® 
m. (1) Thomas Murray, and (2) William Botsford, late Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick, father of the Hon. Amos E., a 
Senator of Canada; the Hon. George, of Fredericton, and Dr. LeBar- 
ron, of St. Johns. Charlotie® m. Gen. Sir John Foster Fitz Gerald, 
a member of the British Parliament, whose daus. Charlotte m. Otto 
Leopold, Baron Von Ende, Chamberlain to the King of Saxony ; and 
Anne m. Sir Robert-Keith Arbuthnot, Baronet of Scotland. Frances 
Amelia® m. Col. Charles Drury, of the ~— Army, having sons 
’ Gen. Charles and Ward Chipman Drury, of St. Johns. 
vi. Saran, b. Nov. 1, 17—; m. Major Nathaniel Merrill, of Haverhill, 


ate . 





REV. JOHN ELIOT’S RECORDS OF THE FIRST CHURCH 
IN ROXBURY, MASS. 


Communicated by Witut1am B, Trask, Esq., of Boston. 
[Continued from page 65.] 


1647. Trrs spring we of Roxbury w™ some of Dorchester ventured to 
sea in a small vessell but the master wanted sufficient experience, & the 
vessel overmasted & was over-sett, & many weeks after came whole all- 
most, ashore to shew the error of men to goe to sea so rawly: many m' 
cast away in her, m™ stoughtons eldest sonne,* m* Howards Eldest sonnet 
w™ many others. 


* This was doubtless Israel Stoughton, the eldest son of Col. Israel Stoughton, of Dor- 
chester. He was probably born in England. Israel Stoughton, Jr., may have been, for a 
time, commander of the “ train-band” in Dorchester, for in 1645, when he was admitted a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company in Boston, he was styled “ Cap- 
tain.” His brother William, afterwards the noted Lieut. Governor, was born, according to 
a record on the Church Book, at Dorchester, Sept. 30, 1631. John, a younger son of Col. 
Stoughton, was baptized Jan. 1, 1638-9. The father, in his will, made in London, where 
he then was, July 17, 1644, desires that his eldest son Israel should have a double portion, 
unless he prove himself unworthy ; in such case his double portion to go to William; if 
William prove unworthy, then the same to be given tothe next sen John. To his son 
Israel he gives the fourth part of his small library, to John a fourth part, to William, then 
in the 13th year of his age, the other half, for his encouragement to apply himself to studies, 
especially of the Holy Scriptures unto which they are mostly helpful ; his wife to retain to her 
use what books she pleaseth, and his daughters to choose each of them one for their own, 
that all may have something they may call their father’s. See abstract of the will, Reeis- 
TER, iv. 51; and inventory of the estate, taken April 2, 1650, vii. 333. 

Col. Stoughton was conspicuous in town and state ; was one of the largest adventu- 
rers with Mr. Edward Rosseter, the Assistant, residing in Dorchester plantation, was also 
chosen Assistant, commanded in the Pequot expedition, was a member of the synod which 
tried Mrs. Hutchinson, assisted in preparing the general laws of the colony, served as a 
commissioner relative to the government of New Hampshire in 1641, &c., was Lieutenant 
under Rainsborough in England, and died in Lincoln in 1645. He left 300 acres of land 
to Harvard College. His daughter Hannah, born in April, 1637, m. Dec. 9, 1653, James 
Minot, second son of Elder George Minot, of Dorchester, Elizabeth, second daughter of 
James and Hannah (Stoughton) Minot, bapt. Dec. 27, 1663, m. Rev. John Danforth, of 
Dorchester, Noy. 21, 1682. One of their children, Israel Stoughton Danforth, was born 
14th and baptized the 16th Oct. 1687. This is the earliest middle name found on the Dor- 
chester Church Records, the name of “ Role-on-god,” son of John and grandson of Rev. 
John Cotton, of Boston, baptized at Dorchester May 3, 1668, not coming, as we consider, 
in that category. On the margin of the page it is written, ‘‘ Rowlandus Cotton, minister of 
Sandwich 1698.” He graduated H. C. 1685, ord. Nov. 2, 1694; had a son Rowland, H. C. 
1719, and four other sons, ministers, John, Nathaniel, Josiah and Ward. Rowland, the 
father, died March 22, 1722. 

+ Quite likely this young man was a son of Robert Howard, and born in England. We 
know not his name. Robert Howard had several children born in this country. Jonathan 
and Nathaniel, baptized in Dorchester, Feb. 6, 1641; Hannah, Feb. 1643, who married 
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This spring we heard p’bable tidings of New haven ship* w“ either was 
over sett, or foundered at sea, she was too tendersided, & therefore its to 
be feared she over sett. a very sad blow was y‘ to N. E. to loose so many 
at once, of y* note & worth. 

At the time appoynted the Synod assembled.t But at that time the hand 
of the Lord was very strang among vs, by sicknesse; it being an extreame 
hot time by thunder weather & vnwholsome. 

At the beginning of w*" weath', we had a great thunder storme in the night 
w at Dorchester slew 3 oxen in the feild, w"out any remarkable signe, 
what it was y* killed them. 

Fro y‘ time forward a great sicknesse epidemical, did the Lord lay vpon 
vs, so y* the greatest p‘ of a towne was sick at onc, whole familys sick young 
& old, scarce any escaping English or Indian. 

The mafier of the sicknesse was a very depe cold, w™ some tincture of a 
feaver, & full of malignity, & very dangerous if not well regarded, by 
keeping a low diet; the body solluble, warme, sweating, &c: at w*" time 
of visitation, blessed m™* Winthrop} the Goviio”™ wife dyed. Also a lusty 
strong woman of Boston M™* Stodder ;§ fondly eat greene peaches, w°" set 
her to so vyolent a vomiting as y‘ it burst her intralls, as its thought, & so 
she dyed. 

Gods rods are teaching, o" epidemical sicknesse of colds, doth rightly by 
a divine hand tell the churches what o° epidemical spr’l disease is. Lord 
help vs to see it, & to have such colds in the height of the heat of sumer, 
shews vs, y' in the height of the means of grace, peace, liberty of ordi- 
nances &c. yet may we then fall into malignant & mortal colds, apostacys, 
& coolings, &c. This visitation of God was exceeding strange, it was sud- 
daine, & generall: as if the Lord had imediatly sent forth an angel, not 


Samuel Minot, youngest son of Elder George Minot, June 23, 1670; another Jonathan, 
April, 1643; John, Jan. 4, 1645, and Abiell, Aug. 6, 1647, were probably his children. It 
appears that Hannah Stoughton and Hannah Howard married brothers. Robert Howard 
was a selectman in Dorchester, clerk of the writs, notary public, &c. He was dismissed 
with his wife from the church in Dorchester, Aug. 16, 1668, “to Joyne to y® Church at 
Boston ;” died perhaps early in 1683. 

* Winthrop says: ‘* There fell a sad affliction upon the country this year Nae though 
it more particularly concerned New Haven and those parts. A small ship of about 100 
tons set out from New Haven in the middle of the eleventh month last (the harbor there 
being so frozen, as they were forced to hew her through the ice near three miles). She 
was laden with pease and some wheat, all in bulk, with about 200 West India hides, and 
store of beaver, and plate, so as it was estimated in all at 5000 pounds. There were in her 
about seventy persons, whereof divers were of very precious account, as Mr. Grigson, one 
of their magistrates, the wife of Mr Goodyear [Stephen Goodyear] another of their mag- 
istrates (a right godly woman), Captain Turner [Nathaniel Turner], Mr Lamberton, mas- 
ter of the ship, and some seven or eight others, members of the church there, The ship 
never went voyage before, and was very crank-sided, so as it was conceived, she was over- 
set in a great tempest, which happened soon after she put to sea, for she was never heard 
of after.” Gov. Winthrop, in an earlier account, speaks of this vessel as a ship of 80 tons, 
and that “ the loss was very great, to the value of some 1000 pounds; but the loss of the 
persons was very deplorable.” 

Edward Johnson writes: ‘“‘ The Lord was pleased to command the wind and Seas to give 
us a jog on the elbow, by sinking the very chief of our shipping in the deep, and splitting 
them in shivers against the shores.” After mentioning several losses, he continues, “as 
also another ship set forth by the Merchants of New-haven, of which the godly Mr Lam- 
berton went Master, neither ship, persons, nor goods ever heard of.” 

__ Mather makes the New Haven vessel a ship of 150 tons, Hubbard 100 tons. Winthrop, 
ii. 266, 275. Johnson’s Wonder Working Providence, new edition, page 214. 

t+ At Cambridge. 

{ Her maiden name was Margaret Tindal. She was a daughter of Sir John Tindal, of 
Great Maplestead, co. Essex, a master in chancery. Mrs. Winthrop was the third wife of 
the Governor, whom she married April 29, 1618, Savage gives the names of her eight 
children. She died June 14, 1617, after a few hours illness. 

§ This was doubtless Mary, daughter of Emanuel Downing, of Salem, the first wife of 
Anthony Stoddard; a niece of Gov. Winthrop. She died June 16, 1647. 
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w™ a sword to kill, but w™ a rod to chastize; & he smot all, good & bad, 
old & young, or as if there were a generall infection of the aer ; w™ went 
fr6 North to South by degrees infect’g all, yea such as were on the seas 
neere o* Coasts were so infected, & smitten: And this is remarkable, y‘ 
though few dyed yet some did; and generally those y' dyed were of o° 
choycest flowers, & most p’cious saints, among oth™ y* were then taken to 
rest, was y* worthy & blessed light M" Hooker,* who haveing a cold & 
p’ched twice on the Sab: (M‘ Stonef not being at home) and ministred 
both the sac: the Ld* supper in the forenoone, & Baptism in the afternoone, 
he was so over spent, & his spirits sunk, y‘ he never could recover them 
againe. 

God so graciously p’sp’ed m* Winslows indeavours in England, against 
Gorton & his complices, y‘ all theire great hopes were dashed ; & they among 
vs, a little pulled in theire heads, & held theire peace. 

About the end of the 10‘ month of this yeare were very many colds 
againe among the people, though not so generall, nor so deepely seasing 
vpon theire spirits, as in the sumer time it was. 

This winter we had a gracious p’vidence of God befell two brothers Ed- 
ward & Georg Dennison,t who had been proude incendiarys of some trobls 
among us, & full of distemp’, and disaffection. but the Lord left them to 
open and shamefull drunkennesse at Boston: espec’.edward. W** did so 
greatly humble them both y‘ though George (being a memb") was excomy- 
nicated, yet in a short time was taken in againe. And Edward humbling 
himselfe so effectually y' he was also speedyly received in to the Church, 
this is the tryymph of grace, to magnify grace by sinne. 

This sumer we had notice of a very great & dismal storme at Newfound 
Land§ w*® [The remarks end thus abruptly on page 249. The following 
pages of the Roxbury Church Records, from 251 to the commencement of 
page 262, are taken up by the Register of Mr. Eliot’s colleague, the Rev. 
Samuel Danforth. The last entry made by Mr. Danforth was 24. 7m. 1674. 
“A Day of Publick Thanksgiving.” We pass over Mr. Danforth’s por- 
tion, for the present, in order to have Mr. Eliot’s record continuous. | 

[1674] 15¢ 9™ we first met & worshiped God in o' new meeting house,|| 
but the I’d touched o* thigh because yesterday my bro. Danforth fell sick. 


* Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Cambridge, Mass., one of the founders of 
the colony of Connecticut, died in Hartford, July 7, 1647, aged 61. Magnalia, i. 332-352; 
Hist. Coll. vii. 38-41 ; Trumbull’s Connecticut, i. 10, 48, 55, 306; Paige’s Cambridge ; Al- 
len’s Dictionary. 

+ Rev. Samuel Stone, who died July 20, 1663. 

t On page 2 of the Roxbury Church Records, Rev. Mr. Eliot has the following: “ Wil- 
liam Dennison, he brought 3 children to N. E. all sons; Daniel, Edward & George: Dan- 
iel married at Newtowne, & was joyned to the church there, he afterwards removed to the 
church at Ipswich.”” Some one has cut out from the book the residue of the Dennison 
record. The mutilator was probably not aware of the entry, made afterwards by Mr. 
Eliot, as above. 

§ 1647. At Newfoundland, towards the end of the fishing season, there was a great 
hiracano in the night, which caused a great wreck of ships and boats, and much fish blown 
off the shore into the sea. Some small vessels we had there, but through mercy none of 
them miscarried.— Winthrop. 

|| This was the second church edifice built on Meeting-House Hill in Roxbury, the first 
having been erected there in the summerof 1632. ‘ The original house being constantly in 
need of repairs, on Dec. 10, 1672, it was, ‘ after much debate with love and condescending one 
to another, concluded by voate to build a nue meeting-house as near the other as conve- 
niently may be;’ and on April 14, 1674, ‘the selectmen and the committee met at Sergt. 
Ruggles’s, and there toke account of the number of hands that were hired to help ‘ rare’ 
the nue meetinghouse.’ To its construction the people of Brookline contributed £104. 5s, 
and worshipped there until the erection of their own church in 1715, one fifth part of the 
church being allotted to them, they contributing in that proportion towards the parish ex- 
penses. The first meeting in the new house was on Nov. 15, 1674, only four days before 
the death of Rev. Mr. Danforth, Eliot’s colleague.” Drake’s Roxbury, 284, 5. 
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19.9". My bro. Danforth dyed* in the Lord. it pleased the Lord to 
brighten his passage to glory. he greatly increased in the pow’ of his min- 
istry, especially y* last sumer. he cordially joyned w™ me in maintaining 
the peace of the church. we consulted about the beautifying the house of 
God w™ ruling elders, & to order the congregation into the primitive way 
of Collections. 

22. 9™. a good Sab: & sac: blessed be the Lord, but sorrowfull, because 
o' resp’ed Pasto™ was dead. 

23. 9™. the solemne funeral of my broth’ Danforth, whose departure the 
Lord brightened, as is above said, & whose funeral was celebrated w a 
great confluence. 

29. 9". m™ Burrowst recommended & dismissed, she going for England 
and is advised to adjoyne herselfe to some church there. 

6. 10™. this sab. day o’ church had a pub. collection for o* Sister Dan- 
forth, p’tly to pay the charges of the funeral, the rest to be given the wid- 
dow, the sume collected was [blank]. This day we restored o° primitive 
practice for the training up o” youth, first o male youth (in fitting season) 
stay every sab: after the evening exercize, in the Pub: meeting house, 
where the Elders will examine theire remembrance y‘ day, & any fit poynt 
of catechise. Secondly yt o’ female youth should meet in one place, where 
the Elders may examine y™ of theire remembrance yesterday. & about. cat- 
echise, or what else may be convenient. 

8. 10™. a meeting held at Lyn by some of Sale™, attempting to gather a 
church, but being found not fit matter, the assembly brake up, & the work 
p’ceeded not. 

15. 10™. a fast held at o’ church to humble o’selves under the mighty & 
awfull hand of God, & to seek his favor & guidance of the church, for the 
healing o* wounds, & beautifying Gods house, in all things defective or out 
of order. God heard o° prayre for sundry sicke, who yt day began to mend. 

20.10". This sab: we had a pub: collection for Edward Howard¢ of 
Boston, to redeeme him out of his sad Turkish captivity, in w° collection 
was gath’ed 12lb. 18s. 9d. ob:§ w*" by Gods favor made up the just sum 
desired. 

[To be continued.] 


* His age was 48. He was born in England in September, 1626; came to this country 
with his father, Nicholas Danforth, in 1634; graduated at Harvard College in 1643 ; was 
settled with Mr. Eliot, as colleague, Sept. 24, 1650. He had twelve children. Two of his 
sons were ministers, the Rev. John Danforth, the seventh minister of Dorchester, born Nov. 
5, 1660, grad. H. C. 1677, ordained June 28, 1682, died May 26, 1730; and the Rev. Samuel 
Danforth, minister of Taunton, born Dec. 18, 1666, grad. H. C. 1683, died Nov. 14, 1727. 
See Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, 88-92. 

+ Rev. Mr. Danforth makes the following record on the Church Book, page 57. Admitted 
to the church, “19. 5™ 1657. mts Rebecca Burrows who came fré Virginia y* she might 
enjoy God in his ordin. in N. E.” Also on page 60, “‘12.2™ 1674, mt George Burrows 
admitted to full Comunion.” He had a daughter Rebecca baptized the same day. Mr. 
Burrows graduated at Harvard College in 1670. It is thought that ‘“* Mr* Burrows,” above, 
was his mother. After leaving college Mr. B. preached at Falmouth, Wells, and Salem 
Village, now Danvers. On the 8th of May, 1692, he was charged with witchcraft and sent 
to Boston, where he was confined nine weeks in prison. On the 3d of August he was tried 
at Salem, and in a few days condemned. On the 19th of that month he was hung. 

t Mr. Savage says, “ Edward Howard, of Boston, married 7 June, 1661, Hannah, dau. of 
Thomas Hawkins the baker; and it is strange that we hear no more of him.” 

§ Probably an abbreviation of the word observe. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Replies to queries, if intended for publication, should be brief, unless the 
subject is of general interest. Fuller replies and statements, when furnished, 
will be kept on file by the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, for 
the use of those interested. 


A Breecu-Loapine RirLe vsep By THE British iv THE RevotuTionary War.—In 
relation to the battle of Brandywine on Sept. 11, 1777, I find the following in the 
2d vol. of Bisset’s History of George III. chap. xix. 

‘* At the same time General Knyphausen with another division marched to Chads- 
ford against the provincials placed there: in this service the German experienced 
very important assistance from a corp of riflemen commanded by Major Patrick 
Fergusson. ‘The dexterity of the provincials had been frequently quoted, and held 
out as an object of terror to the British troops. Fergusson, a man of genius, invented 
a new species of rifle, that combined unprecedented quickness of repetition with 
certainty of effect and security to the soldiers. The invention being not only a 
proved, but highly admired, its author was appointed to form and train a corps for 
the purpose of practise ; but an opportunity did not offer of calling their skill into 
action, until the period at which we are now arrived. Fergusson, supported by 
Wemyss’s American rangers, was appointed to cover the front of Knyphausen’s 
troops and scoured the ground so effectually, that there was not a shot fired by the 
Americans to annoy the column in its march.’”? Major Fergusson was killed at the 
battle of King’s Mountain in South Carolina in 1780, and in a notice of him in the 
- chapter, we have the following particulars of Fergusson and his breech-loading 
rifle : 

‘* Fergusson was the son of an eminent judge, and nephew of a nobleman of great 
literary talents. He entered the army at the age of 18. When the disputes between 
Britain and her American colonies were verging to a civil war, the boasted skill of 
the Americans in the use of the rifle was exhibited as an object of terror to the 
British troops. These rumors operated upon the genius of Fergusson, and his in- 
vention produced a new species of the rifle, which he could load at the breech with- 
out using the rammer, or turning the muzzle away from the enemy, and with such 
quickness of repetition as to fire seven times in a minute. The riflemen meanwhile 
might be prostrate on the ground, and protected from the shot of the enemy by the 
smallest eminence, either natural or artificial. Fergusson displayed his contrivance 
to the satisfaction of lord Townshend, master of the ordnance and other military 
men. He was appointed to command a corps drafted from regular regiments, and 
to discipline them for the practise of his new invention. At the Battle of Brandy- 
wine he presented the first specimen of the use of his riflemen, and obtained great 
praise for his skill and successful efforts.’’ 

Neither the British nor the Americans seem to have seen the possibilities of this 
invention. Were any of these rifles taken at King’s Mountain ? J. F. Trorr 

Niagara Falls. 

Rear-Adm. Preble, U.S.N., informs us that Patrick Fergusson obtained a patent 
for ‘‘ improvements upon fire-arms,”’ &c., Dec. 2, 1776. Adm. Preble furnishes 
other facts concerning breech-loading guns, which want of room obliges us to defer 
till the July number.—Eb. 


Danrorta’s Survey or Groton, 1668.—Can any reader of the Recisrer tell me 
where the original of Jonathan Danforth’s survey of the Plantation of Groton is to 
be found? It is given in Butler’s History of Groton (pp. 18-19). $.A.G. 


Lirrtz Comrort.—John? Porter of Richard’ Porter of Weymouth, built a saw- 
mill at Little Comfort in Bridgewater (now South Abington) in 1693. The eastern 
rt of Wenham, where Samuel? Porter of John! Porter of Salem and his descendants 
ived, is also called ‘* Little Comfort.’’ Can any one explain the significance of the 


name? J. W. Porter. 


Burlington, Maine. 
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Srepnen Pierson, of Derby, Conn.—There has been for some time a tendency to 
regard this Stephen Pierson, who appeared at Derby as early as 1679, as one of the 
sons of the Rev. Abraham Pierson of Newark and Branford. There is, however, no 
support for such a supposition, except that a Stephen Pierson of Derby, whose name 
came within the memory of an aged member of the family now dead, was a son of 
an Abraham Pierson, and that all the Parsons of Derby, as they were afterwards 
called, were descended from Stephen Pierson. Common belief has united these two 
traditions in referring them to the same person and making him the first settler. 
Family pride has then been flattered by calling him son of Rev. Abraham Pierson, 
and therefore brother of Rector Pierson. Now, as there were more than one or even 
two Stephen Piersons of Derby, and at least two of these were sons of Abraham 
Piersons, one would be led, after the manner of traditions in general, to refer this 
traditional Stephen to a later generation, and we shall find it easy to identify him 
with Stephen Pierson, son of Abraham Pierson and grandson of Stephen, Sen., as one 
more likely to come within the limits of remembrance of the present or immediate 
past. The tradition that all Piersons of Derby were descended from Stephen is 
probably true if applied to Stephen, Sen. But it is strange that such a definite idea 
of descent should be retained for so many generations where, in fact, more than 
usual confusion instead of distinctness is revealed in attempting to trace out the 
several branches, and in particular the last family of Parsons that remained in Derby 
are with some difficulty and not with entire satisfaction thus traced to the common 
ancestor. Iam of the opinion that in both instances the person referred to was 
Stephen Pierson, 3d, who was, in fact, son of an Abraham Pierson, and that the 
second part of the tradition is true in its own proper significance only of the par- 
ticular branch to which the narrator, his niece, belonged. 

The inference drawn by Savage from the occurrence of the name Abraham in 
Derby loses the little weight it has, when, on investigation, we find that it could just 
as well be credited to the Tomlinson family, into which Stephen, Sen., married, and 
from which source other Pierson names were borrowed. And, if we consult family 
records in general, we find that the mother’s family often furnishes names for future 
generations to repeat. The desirableness of tracing the name Abraham to the Rev. 
Abraham Pierson is in itself an argument against the reasonableness of it, and even 
a succeeding generation would forget the true source in their desire to claim kinship 
with a prominent character. So true is this and so strong the impulse, that succes- 
sive Abrahams might have been christened and lived in the belief that they were 
named after Rector Pierson as an ancestor. Then, too, the prominence of this per- 
son without any relationship might have given the name to one uf the Derby Pier- 
sons in its first occurrence. 

No mention of Stephen Pierson previous to the record at Derby seems to have been 
found or at least fully noticed, but such mention is to be found both in the Colonial 
and Probate Records of New Haven. A Stephen Pierson and Robert Deny were 
servants of Thomas Mulliner of Branford, and appear as witnesses in a case of witch- 
craft, June 30, 1657. This Stephen Pierson also appears in a complaint against his 
master for not fulfilling an agreement to teach him the carpenter’s trade. ‘The date 
is Oct. 1658. He had been bound out in England by his mother for seven years under 
this condition, and had already served ‘‘ four or more years.’? This Stephen then 
could not be a son of Rev. Abraham Pierson, and, it is to be presumed, his mother 
was a widow. Here is a Stephen Pierson prior to the one at Derby, and as there is 
no difficulty about the dates, but rather agreement, why should we not be inclined 
toward regarding them as one and the same person? Can any one furnish any 
further data? p B. N. SHepparp. 

150 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 


Prerce or Perrce.—Can any one tell me any address of the descendants of Ben- 
jamin, b. June 4, 1682, and Jacob Pierce, sons of Stephen Pierce and Tabitha 
Parker, of Chelmsford ; also of Jonathan, son of Oliver Pierce and Hannah Adams, 
b. April 11, 1752 ; also of Robert, son of Stephen Pierceand Betsey Bowers, b. April 
13, 1754; also of Ephraim, Jr., b. Sept. 1, 1761, Robert, b. Sept. 24, 1767, and 
Parker, b. Aug. 19, 1770, sons of Ephraim Pierce and Bridget Parker; also Wil- 
liam, b. Oct. 7, 1767, and Bradley, b. May 4, 1772, sons of William and Elizabeth 
Pierce; also of Jonas, Jr., b. Jan. 20, 1780, and Oliver, b. Nov. 7, 1789, sons of 
Jonas Pierce and Betsy Dunn—all of Chelmsford, Mass., originally. These are 
wanted for a history of Thomas Pierce, of Charlestown, 1635, and his descendants. 

47 Broad Street, Boston. Frep. B. Prerce. 
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Rosstrer.—Can any one inform me what relationship there was between Ed- 
ward and Hugh Rossiter, ay settlers of Dorchester? Both had daughters 
Jane, and this name seems to have been continued to later generations in this 
family. Edward’s daughter, then ‘* widow Jane Hart,” petitioned the government 
for aid in 1685, setting forth that she was the p sen surviving child of Edward 
Rossiter, and her age was 70 years. Hugh’s daughter Jane married, before 1643 
(‘* one of the earliest marriages of Taunton ’’), Thomas Gilbert of Taunton. This 
** Jane Gilbert, mother of Thomas Gilbert, Jr., died June 1, 1691, 2. 77 years.” 

‘* Jane (Rossiter) Hart, youngest surviving child of Edward Rossiter of Dorches- 
ter, died 2. 70.” ‘* It is ordered that John Phillips shall have for Edward Hart, 
Three quarters of an acre of medowe at Squantum necke ’’ (Dorchester Town Re- 
cords). See Reaisrer, vol. xxi. p. 335. as she wife or mother of this Edward 
Hart? Edward Rossiter, a grandson of the assistant, in a letter dated March 28, 
1682 (Reoister, vol. xxii. p. 457), speaks of his grandfather as ‘‘ a pious gentleman 
of good estate, who left England for the sake of religion.’? He (the grandfather) 
died Oct. 23, 1630, much lamented, leaving a son who afterwards lived in Combe, 
in Devonshire, and Dr. Brian Rossiter who ey ste his father from England. 
and Mrs. Jane Hart above named. Dr. Bryan Rossiter had a daughter Joanna 

Jane), born 1642, who married at Weathersfield, Conn., Nov. 7, 1660, the Rev. 
ohn Cotton, of Plymouth, Mass. 

In the history of Guilford, Conn., by Smith, p. 18, we read, ‘‘ Dr. Brian Rossiter 
of Guilford, Conn., is said to have come over originally with five or siz brothers to 
Boston, on the Ist settlement of the country, he was a settler of Windsor—of 
Guilford and Killingworth—d. at Guilford Sep. 30, 1672—had wife Elizabeth.” 

In the Dorchester town records, Feb. 1634 (see Recisrer, vol. xxi. p. 330), ‘‘ it is 
graunted, vnto Hugh Rosciter and Richard Rocket, to have each of them, 8 acres 
of land on the west side of the brooke adjoyning to m*. Roscite™ ground,” &e. 

In Baylies’s History of New Plymouth, vol. i., pt. 1, p. 286, mention is made 
of Hugh Rossiter as one ‘‘ of the first and ancient purchasers.’’ 

** Hugh Rossiter of Taunton 1637 sold out at Taunton before 1675, to Joseph 
Willis, and went to Connecticut.’’ In what part of Connecticut did he settle, and 
had he a daughter Avis? 

Cambridge, Mass. C. B. Eustis. 


Buck anv Incotanp.—TI find, in an old diary kept by Abijah Buck, one of the first 
settlers of Buckfield, Me.. and from whom that town took its name, an entry of an 
account with ‘*‘ Captain Nathaniel Ingoland ”’ under date of ‘‘ Lak gorg July 27 
1760.” Can you tell me anything of this Capt. Ingoland? Can a roll of his com- 

any be obtained? I am trying to trace out the birth-place and early life of this 

ok. but cannot obtain anything definite. He was a soldier in the old French War, 
and resided in New Gloucester, Me., as early as the latter part of 1760, when he 
came home from Crown Point. From that town he removed to Buckfield in 1777. 
He was evidently a native of Massachusetts, but I cannot locate him. Later in his 
diary I find a Nathaniel Ingersol mentioned in connection with Buckfield matters, 
but with nothing to indicate that he and the Ingoland above named are the same 
person. ALFRED COLE. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


Henry Bass.—Who was the father of Henry Bass, an active Son of Liberty, who 
suspended effigies on the Liberty Tree, and was one of the Boston Tea Party? Dates 
of his birth and death are wanted. H. E. Hensnaw. 


Fartey.—Can any one tell me where or when Samuel Farley died—who was born 
in Billerica, ‘‘ the last week in March, 1654,’ the first child born in town? Hem. 
April 11, 1677, Elizabeth Shed, and had eight children, born in Billerica: Deborah, 
Sarah, Elizabeth, Ruth and Joseph, twins, Samuel, Mary and James; the last Oct. 
6, 1691. After this date he disappears from Billerica records. Thanks to any one 
who can tell me of him. Henry A. Hazen. 

Billerica, Mass. 


OrIGIN or THE Names oF WuitmorE AND WurttEemore.—E. S. Whittemore, Esq., 
of Sandwich, Mass., author of the article in the Recisrer for October last (ante, 
xxxii. 379), has published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, Jan. 22, 1879, a reply to 
Mr. Whitmore’s article in our January number (ante, pp. 21-3). 
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Nores on THe Rev. Dr. Quint’s ARTICLE ON THE Dover ComsrnaTION (ante, pp. 
91-101).—Anthony Emery in 1648 assigned lands to Thomas Layton and removed to 
Kittery, in that part now Eliot, north of Sturgeon creek, opposite Dover Neck. 
This locality was known as ‘‘ Cold Harbor ;’’ hence, in his d of house at Dover 
Neck to Wm. Pomfret, he calls himself as of ‘‘ Coleharberte in the Province of 
Maine.”’ He signed the submission to Mass. in 1652, was one of the Selectmen of 
Kittery in 1652 and 1654, and had a grant of 200 acres in 1650. He left one son, 
James, born in 1630, came to this country and to Kittery with his father. He 
signed the submission to Mass. in 1652, had grants of land from 1652 to 1671 of 410 
acres, was Selectman for several years, Representative to the General Court in Boston 
in 1676. His wife was Elizabeth. Children were—i. James, born 1658. ii. Zachariah, 
born 1660. iii. Noah, born 1663. iv. Daniel, born 1666. vy. Job, born 1670. And 
probably other children. 

John Heard, of the ‘* Combination,’’ must have removed to Kittery prior to 1652, 
as he there signed the submission to Mass. James was the only one of the sons of 
John who settled in Kittery. He was ensign in 1647. His wife wasShuah. He 
had grants of land in 1668 and 1674. Children were—i. John, born 1667. ii. Eliza- 
beth, who married Samuel Small. iii. Abigail, who married Job Clements. 

Warwick Heard, who was accidentally killed in 1647 by Charles Frost, was he 
a brother of John? 

Wm. Layton (Leighton) of Kittery, died in September, 1666; was married about 
1654-5, to Katharine Frost, born 1632, daughter of Nicholas Frost who came to Kit- 
tery in 1630. Layton was a shipmaster, came directly from England to Kittery. 
Was he a brother of Thomas of the ‘‘ Combination’*? He could hardly have been 
father or son. William had four children, one of whom was John, for many years 
the Sheriff of Yorkshire, and a distinguished man of that period. J.S. H. Foca. 

South Bosion, Mass. 


Cnurcu.—Can any of the readers of the Recrsrer give any account of the relation 
of John Church of Dover, N. H.; of Garett Chureh of Watertown and Boston; of 
Peleg Church of Montville, Ct., who went from Boston; of Jonathan Church of 
Mansfield, Ct.; of Samuel Church of Hartford, Ct. (said to be b. 1758), or Col. 
Timothy Church of Brattleboro’, b. 1750 ; of Richard Church of Rochester, Mass., to 
Richard of Plymouth, or Richard of Hartford ? 

Can any one give the name of the father of any of the above? An effort is 
making by the descendants to search out their parentage. It will help to complete 
the chain of connection—desirable, if it can be made—between the various branches. 

Timothy Cobb, of N. Carver, m. Deborah Church according to one authority, and 
Deborah Churchill according to another. Which is correct? Have these names 
been much confounded ? 

Has any one a knowledge of any brief genealogy of any branch of the family of 
Church? F. Janes. 

511 South 41st St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Horstnctoy.—John Hossenton (or Hoisington) was residing at Farmington, Conn., 

in 1713, where children were born, viz.: i. John, b. Nov. 5, 1713. ii. Sarah, b. 
April 6, 1715. iii. Elizabeth, b. June 20, 1717. iv. Elisha, b. Nov. 8, 1719. v. 
James, b. Dec. 10, 1721. vi. Thankfull, b. Sept. 1, 1724. vii. Nathaniel, b. Feb. 
18, 1726-7. viii. Joab. ix. Ebenezer, b. about 1730. 
_ The name is found in Farmington records as Hossenton, Horsington and Hois- 
ington, and appears to relate to the same family; the last is the recent spelling. 
What is known of the ancestry and previous residence of this family ? hat are 
the dates of births of sons Joab and Ebenezer? ‘These last emigrated to Windsor, 
Vt., about 1765. 

John Hassenton, described as of Hadley, Mass., took freeman’s oath, Feb. 8, 
1678-9. See Rea., vol. iv. p. 25 (1850). What is known of his ancestry, family 
and descendants? Was John of Farmington of his descendents? Address, 

Monmouth, Ill. Amon Kipper. 


Wetcu.—If any of our readers know the parentage or place of birth of James 
Welch, born between the years 1740 and 1765, they will confer a favor by com- 
municating the information to Abert RussE.t Cooke. 

Providence, R. 
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Ruttanp, Mass.—This town is one of the oldest and most interesting in central 
Massachusetts, and it may be of interest to give a few items connected with its early 
history and settlement. ‘The first title is from the Indians, and bears date Dec. 22 
1686, running to Henry Willard, Joseph Rowlandson, Joseph Foster, Benj. W illard 
and Cyprian Stevens, and was for a tract some twelve miles square known by the 
name of Naquog. This deed was not recorded till April 14, 1714, in the county of 
Middlesex. This title was confirmed by the General Court in 1713, on the condition 
that sixty families be settled on the same within seven years, that the town be called 
Rutland, and other conditions relating to schools and churches, and other minor 
considerations. 

This large tract embraced what is now Rutland, Oakham, Barre, Hubbardston 
and a large part of Princeton, likewise nearly one half of Paxton. In 1715 six miles 
square was set off from the original grant, by the parties in interest, for settlement 
according to the act of the General Court, and it was this portion of the original 
grant which holds the name of Rutland, except the small portion taken to form Pax- 
ton as before named. 

Sixty-two ‘* house-lots’’ of thirty acres were surveyed and assigned to sixty-two 
families in the year last above named, and in 1720 all of the conditions of the act 
establishing the town had been substantially complied with by the original proprie- 
tors, and hence their title to the whole grant became perfected. It would appear 
that these proprietors gave up half the original grant in order to secure or perfect 
their title to the remainder. 

The names of the sixty families settled in Rutland between the years 1713 and 
1720, as given in Recd’s Rutland, are as follows, namely : 

Samuel Wright, Cyprian Wright, Jacob Stevens, Robt. Patrick & Co., Simon 
Davis, William Blair, Samuel Ball, Josiah Haynes, Joseph Wright, Estes Hatch, 
Samuel Sewall, Graves & Barnard, Clarke & Hendry, Joseph Stevens, Ezekiel Day, 
Daniel Shepard, John Buttolph, Wm. & J. Allen, Thomas Wheeler, Thomas Smith, 
James Pitts, Michael Gill, Thomas Fitch, John Smith, John Jeffries, Samuel Goode- 
now, Thomas How, Isaac Gibbs, Daniel How, Moses How, Jonas Clark, James 
Browning, Eliezer Brown, Samuel Davis, George Robbins, Henry Franklin, David 
Melvin, Jonathan Willard, Thomas Reéd, Jacob Farrar, Ebenezer Davis, Samuel 
Stone, Jonathan Waldo, J. & J. Crosby, Benj. Fletcher, John Dokin, John Barber, 
Mark Perkins, John Charnock, Edward Rice, Jonathan Sewall, Eliezer Ball, Eliezer 
Heywood, Edward Rice. 

Some of the above named held more than one ‘‘ house-lot,’’? and then there was 
the minister’s lot and the school lot, &c. Lepyarp BILL. 

Paxton, Mass. 


Pierce anp True Recorps.—The following entries were probably made in a ‘‘ Day 
book ”’ or ‘* Ledger,’’ and only this leaf is preserved. They are copied for the Rza- 
ister by Josiah L. Hale, M.D., of Boston. 


** An Account of the Deaths, Births and Marriages of my wife’s family : 

1776. May 15, Grandmother Jackson died aged eighty-two [82]. 

1778. January, Capt. George Peirce was drowned at the Downs in Eng. 

1782. Dec. 30, Grandfather Jackson died aged ninety-three [93]. 

1785. Oct. 16, Mr. John Lewes died aged 59 years. 

1786. Oct. 21, Mother True departed this Life in 67 year of her age. 

1793. Sept. 26, Father True Departed this Life in 83 year of his age. 
These ages taken from Father True’s book. 

1739. I was married to Abigail Jackson. 

1740. Nov. 20, Abigail True was born. 

1744. April 1, Obidiahr True was born. 

1746. Oct. 9, Jemima True was born. 

1753. Oct. 31, Mary True was born. 

1756. June 26, Comfort True was born. 

1798. January 3, Daniel Pearce Departed this Life a. 51. 


Fortunes or American Famrites.—Frederic Gregory Forsyth, Esq., 52 State 
street, Portland, Me., is engaged in writing a book under this title, which is to be 
a companion series to Sir Bernard Burke’s *‘ Vicissitudes of Families.’ He solicits 
information which will aid him in this work. 
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Inpicotr Recorps.—The following records have been copied for the Rrcister, by 
William A. Bowdlear, “4 + of Boston. They are from a family bible which origi- 
nally belonged to James Indicott, by whom it was presented, July 18, 1789, to 
Edward Bell, son of ‘Thomas and Hannah (Crafts) Bell, and grandson of Daniel and 
Abigail Sp aan Bell, at about the date of his marriage to Sarah Sprague, cousin 
of the said James Indicott. Edward Bell was a brother of Daniel Bell, grandfather 
of Mr. Bowdlear. Edward was born Feb. 3, 1766, and died Oct. 18, 1809: | 
‘* My Grandfather John Indicott, Died May 26, 1757. 

My Grandfather James Day Died, June 29, 1763. 

My Grandmother Elizabeth Indicott, Died March 14, 1765. 

My Grandmother Mary Day, Died Oct. 19, 1763. 

My Father, John Indicott, Died September 6, 1772. 

My Mother Elizabeth Indicott, Died November 6, 1787. 

My Uncle Joseph Indicott, Died March 9, 1765. 

My Aunt Rebecker Indicott Died February 17, 1769. 

My Uncle Joseph Day Died January 14, 1773. 

My Uncle James Da 

My Uncle James Indicott Died October 14, 1769. 

My Uncle Jeremiah Day Died, 1757. 

My Aunt Sarah Sprague [that was Sarah Endicott] Died February 8, 1786. [Her 
first husband was —— Day; issue, one daughter, who married David Wood, 
of Charlestown (baker). Her second husband, Samuel Sprague, of Charles- 
town ; issue, Sarah married Edward Bell, ten children ; Samuel married Debo- 
rah Wallace, six children. ] 

My Aunt Ginney Da 

My Brother John Indicott 

My Sister Eliza Blair 

My sister Mary McCluer died 

Torn off] ter Mary Indicott 
Torn off | r David Indicott 
Torn off] ., Indicott 

Torn off] tt died.” 


Wao ranc THE Bett on INpEPENDENcE Hatt, Juty 4, 1776 ?—Can any reader of 
the Recister tell who rang this bell on that occasion? He is described in Barnes’s 
‘Centenary History,’’ Ridpath’s ‘* United States History,’’ and Lippard’s ‘‘ Le- 
gends of the Revolution,’”’ as an ‘‘ old man,’ but there is no name mentioned, and 
I have been unable by inquiry to ascertain it. Rosert E. WEIGHLEY. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


Mercuant.—In a notice of the descendants of Eleazer Davenport in the Rectstrr, 
vol. iv. p. 116, the name of William Merchant, who married Dec. 22, 1749, the 
widow of John, son of the Hun. Addington Davenport, is written Marchant. 

From a record of one of the descendants of John Davenport, and from a memorial 
ring in my possession, inscribed, ‘*‘ Mrs. A. Merchant, ob. 16. Dec. 1788. x 80,”’ 
I conclude it should be so written. 8. Curier. 

Boston, Mass. 


Dovetas.—The interesting circular of contents of the Recisrer for January, 1874, 
contains ‘‘ a brief genealogy of the Douglas Family of Mass.and Maine.’’ My great- 
randmother was Bridget Douglass of Douglassville, in Amity Township, on the 
. R. eleven miles below Reading. I wonder if this is not the same family? The 
name was formerly spelled with one s. They were Scotch Episcopalians, and the 
old St. Gabriel Church and burial ground at Dougleaville is one of the oldest and 
most interesting spots in Pennsylvania. Henry May Kem. 
Reading, Pa. 


BrstiocraPay or Vermont.—A bibliography of the state of Vermont, by M. D. 
Gilman, Esq., of Montpelier, Vt., was commenced in the Montpelier Argus and 
Patriot, Jan. 22, 1879. ‘Two or three columns are printed each week, and it will take 
about a year to complete the publication of it. ‘The subscription price of the Argus 
and Patriot is $2 year. 


VOL. XXXIII, 22* 
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Lronarp.—The writer is a descendant of Solomon Leonard, an original proprietor 
of Bridgewater, Mass., and one of the earliest settlers in that town. An interest in 
the genealogy of our family began to be awakened when I found in Judge Mitchell's 
History of Bridgewater, soon after it was published in 1840, that my great-grand- 
father Joseph (17) was married to Mary Packard, 1721, when he was but eight 

ears of age! Ever since that time, as leisure and opportunity would permit, 1 have 
n gathering material, in this country and in Europe, for an authentic genealogy 
of the *‘ Bridgewater branch of Leonards,’’ and their connection with other branches 
of the name. Judge Mitchell was a noble man, and performed a noble work in 
compiling and publishing this history. Although it contains numerous errors, it 
has been, and will continue to be, of inestimable value to historians and genealogists. 
He laid foundations upon which others have built more perfect structures. He had 
an interleaved copy of his work in which he noted, to the end of his life, all errors 
or additions that he discovered, or were brought to his notice. Cannot that copy 
be found, and the possessor be induced to present it to our library, where it will 
accessible to the vast namber of persons who would be benefited by the records it 
contains ? 

A few months before his decease, [ had several pleasant interviews with him, 
when with his characteristic kindliness and interest, he gave me much information 
relative to my ancestors, and the currections he had made since his history was 
published. 

He had learned that Jacob,? son of Solomon,' had a wife previous to the one 
mentioned in his will as ** his present wife Susanna,’”’ who had sons, Joseph® and 
—. The former married Martha, daughter of William Orcutt, born in 1671, 
and had : 

Ephraim, m Martha, daughter of Humphrey Perkins of Hampton, N. H., 
September 16, 1720. 

Joseph,* who in. Mary, daughter of Nathaniel Packard of Bridgewater, Septem- 
ber 14, 1721 ; and a daughter who m. —— Fisher, said to be of Rehoboth. Who 
was she ? 

Ephraim* was a merchant in Bridgewater, for many years after his marriage. 
Removed to Hopewell, New Jersey, where Eliab Byram, who m. his daughter 
Phebe, settled as a clergyman. (Mitchell, page 127.) 

It has been represented that these families had full records of their ancestors. If 
so, they may be discovered among some of their descendants. 

In a genealogy of the Perkins family, published in the Rectsrer, vol. xii. page 80 

1858), it is stated that Abigail, youngest sister of Martha Perkins, m. ‘* Mr. 
onard, of Bridgewater.’? Who was he? 

The most vigilant search has failed to discover who was Jacob’s first wife, where 
and when she was born and died, and when her children were born. It has been 
supposed that the family were in Worcester when the first attempt at settlement 
was made there, and were driven off by the Indians in 1675. He was certainly 
there with his second wife, and two children born at Weymouth, as soon as the 
second attempt at settlement was undertaken in 1684-5. They were so harassed 
by the Indians that they became discouraged, however, and removed to Bridgewater 
in 1693. A short time before his death in 1717, he deeded his property in Worces- 
ter to his nephew Moses,* who was a prominent manin W. The children of the 
first wife probably lived with and were provided for by her relatives (whoever they 
were), as they were not mentioned in his will made December 14, 1716, proved 
December 19, 1717. 

A liberal remuneration will be made for such information as will enable me to 
complete an authentic record of the births, marriages and deaths of the three gene- 
rations commencing with Solomon ; including family names of wives. In the early 
records, the names were sometimes written Lenner, Lennerson and Leonardson. 
Who was William Leonard, of Bridgewater, m. Sarah Bolton, 1709? Sarah, m. 
Samuel Perry, December 14,1710? Benjamin, m. Hannah Phillips, August 15, 
1715? And Martha, m. Ebenezer Eddy, of Norton, 1734? Mannina Leonarp. 

Southbridge, Mass. 


Dounzar.—John Dunbar and Elizabeth his wife were in New Haven in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. He was father of John Dunbar, of Wallingford, 
and perhaps had himself lived in that town before going to New Haven. Was he 

reviously from Hingham, Mass.? Had he another wife, and if s0, who was she? 
Who was Elizabeth ? E. McC. 8. 
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Ty.er’s Hisrory or American Lirerature (ante, pp. 117-19).—The writer of the 
notice of this work in the January Keorsrer, states (p. 118, 1. 16) that Prof. Tyler, 
in his specimens of early American literature, has corrected ‘‘ the loose grammar 
and incorrect expressions of his subjects.’’? How the writer could get such an idea, 
we cannot imagine. Prof. Tyler in his preface, in stating the method adopted by 
him in the reproduction of the literary specimens which he gives, uses this lan- 


uage : 
° “Obviously their value for the purpose in view would be destroyed, if they 
should be tampered with; if the historian of this body of literature should under- 
take to improve it by his own emendations of it,—correcting its syntax, chastising 
its vocabulary, or recomposing the structure of its sentences. This I have never 
knowingly done.”’ 

Prof. Tyler, as far as we can see, has never done this. We have not found a sin- 
gle instance of such changes, nor has one been pointed out to us.—Eb. 


CaarLestown GENEALOGIES AND Estates.—This great work by the late Thomas 
Bellows Wyman, announced as ready for the press in the Recrsver, xxxii. 237, will 
soon be published. The death of Mr. Wyman almost immediately after the print- 
ing was begun, increased the need of careful supervision ; but the work has pro- 
gressed, it is believed, with accuracy under the editorship of Mr. Henry H. Edes, 
and in strict accordance with the plan upon which Mr. Wyman himself superintend- 
ed the printing to the time of his death. The work—of which only a limited num- 
ber of copies are printed—is larger and more expensive than at first estimated, 
the two volumes filling more than eleven hundred closely-printed royal octavo 
pages. Itis published by subscription, but a few copies will be on sale by the 
publishers, David Clapp & Son, Boston, after the subscribers of last year have been 
supplied.—Eb. 


Petnam.—An exhaustive article by Col. Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., on the Pel- 
ham family, will appear in our July number.—Kp. 


Town Histortes 1n Preparation.—We learn that histories of the following towns 
have been undertaken. Persons having documents or facts relating to either of 
these towns, are advised to send them to the historian of that town. 

Bordentown, N. J.—By Major E. M. Woodward, of Ellisdale, Monmouth Co., N.J. 
The title of this book will be ‘* Bordentown and the Surrounding Country.” It 
will contain a complete and thorough narrative of the landing, hamlet, village, town 
and city from the location of its site in 1681, by Thomas Farnsworth, to the present 
eae. $3 t will contain over 470 pages, bandsomely printed and neatly bound in cloth. 

rice $3. 

Burlington County, N. J—By E. M. Woodward. ‘* The Old Families of Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey,’’ as this book will be entitled, will contain over 270 
pages, handsomely printed and neatly bound. Price, $3. It will contain, when 
possible, the founders in America, where they came from, the vessels they arrived 
in, their descendants for several generations, and other interesting facts concerning 
them. The prospectus contains a list of sixty-three families. 

Orders for the two preceding hooks (Bordentown and Burlington County) should 
be addressed to J. D. Flynn, Bordentown, N. J. The two books bound together 
will be furnished for $5. ‘Uhey will be published by subscription, and only as many 
copies as are subscribed for will be printed. 

Grafton, Mass.—By Frederick C. Peirce, Esq., of Barre, Mass. The original 
name of Grafton was Hassanamisco or Hassanamesit, so called for a tribe of In- 
dians who were in subjection to the Nipmucks. He will give a sketch of these two 
tribes of Indians; the Indian church, established in 1674; a biographical sketch of 
the principal Indians here ; sketches of Rev. John Eliot and Maj. Gen. Daniel Gook- 
in; the incorporation of the town, the origin of its name ; its action in the French 
and Revolutionary wars, and those of 1812 and the Rebellion. Also the genealogies 
of the older families. It is expected to be published during the year, and to 
make a volume of from 600 to 700 pages. 

Henniker, N. H.—By L. W. Cogswell, Esq. He has been several pe engaged 
ona history of this town from the grant in 1735 to the present time. It will furnish 
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an impartial civil, ecclesiastical and military history of Henniker, with biographi- 
cal sketches of its prominent men and women. A full genealogical register will 
also be given, three thousand names being already tabulated. 

Woodbury, Ct.—By William Cothren, of Woodbury. Mr. Cothren, the author of 
the ‘‘ History of Ancient Woodbury,” has issued proposals for a volume of ‘* Gen- 
ealogical Statistics ’’ of that town, to contain ‘‘ a correct list of all births, baptisms, 
marriages and deaths in ancient Woodbury, including the towns of Washington, 
Southbury, Bethlehem and Roxbury, from the first entry, May 8, 1670, down to the 
present day.’’ The work will contain 250 pages. Price, $2.50. The history 
ee published and this volume, making three volumes in all, will be furnished 
or $9. 


GENEALOGIES IN PrEPARATION.—The attempt to collect information respecting 
Genealogies in Preparation, which the Committee on the Library has in hand, meets 
with such marked success that all readers of the Recister who are engaged in such 
researches will confer a favor by sending their names to the undersigned, who will 
forward a circular, to such as have not received one, which may be filled out and 
returned at convenience. 

Already nearly two hundred and fifty replies have come in, many of them con- 
taining names of several families, which are being traced, and the information so 
gained is of great value to genealogists. 

Families possessing manuscript genealogies would find them of the utmost service 
if left in charge of the Society, where they may be easily referred to and are safe 
from loss or destruction. Wy. H. C. Lawrence, 

18 Somerset St., Boston. of Com. on Library. 

We continue from the January number our list of genealogies in preparation. 
Persons of the several names are advised to furnish the compilers of these genealo- 

ies with records of their own families and other information which they think will 
& useful. We would suggest that all facts of interest illustrating the family his- 
tory or character be communicated, especially service under the U. S. government, 
the holding of other offices, graduation from college or professional schools, occu- 
pation, with dates and places of birth, marriage, residence and death. 

Baldwin. By C. C. Baldwin, Secretary of the Historical Society at Cleveland.— 
It will contain several thousand descendants of the first settlers in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. The descendants of John of Stonington will be by 
Hon. John D. Baldwin of Worcester. ‘The lines of six of the emigrants are traced 
in a. Early contributions of matter are desirable, as the work is soon to be 
printed. 

Boyden. By Amos J. Boyden, Esq., Foxborough, Mass.—Persons interested in 
this family are requested to give such information as they have on the subject at 
their earliest convenience, giving names, dates, native places, etc. Any information 
concerning Nathaniel Boyden, born 1650, son of Thomas who settled in 1634 at 
Watertown, will be thankfully received. 

Folsom. By the Rev. Jacob Chapman, Kingston, N. H.—This work has been 
heretofore announced, and brief notices of the early generations were printed in the 
Reaister (ante, xxx. 207-31). Members of the family are requested to send the 
Rev. Mr. Chapman the records needed to complete the genealogy, without delay. 
He will furnish blanks free to aid any who request them in filling out the record of 
their families. 

McCrillis. By H. O. McCrillis, Esq., Taunton, Mass.—He will be thankful for 
information concerning the family. Address him as above. 

Rylands, Ryland, Riland, Rylance, Roylance, &. By J. Paul Rylands, Esq., 
F.S.A., Highfields, Thelwall, near Warrington, England.—Mr. Rylands is collect- 
ing information concerning these families, with the intention of issuing a privately 
printed volume on the subject. He wishes tu obtain notices of persons of the names 
in the United States, Canada, &e. 

Spooner. By the Hon. Thomas Spooner, 130 Dayton St., Cincinnati, Ohio (ante, 
xxx. 107).—Mr. Spooner writes that he is revising his work, and hopes to have it 
ready for the press in about six months. It will make two volumes of about 700 
pages each. The biographical sketches will be as full as they can be made from 
the materials furnished by the relatives. Within a few months a final circular of 
queries, for additions and corrections, will be issued. 
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Stimpson and Stimson. By Martyn L. Stimson, Esq., Oberlin, Ohio. Mr. Stim- 
son is collecting materials for the genealogies of these families in the United States 
and Canada, with a view to publication. Circulars, giving items particularly de- 
sired, can be had by addressing him. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Eneouanp Historic, GENEaLocicaL Society. 


Boston, Wednesday, September 4, 1878.—A stated meeting was held at 3 o’clock 
this afternoon, the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Ph. D., in the chair. 

The president announced the death of John Wingate Thornton, A.M., one of the 
founders of the Society, and appointed the Hon. , we C. Amory, Charles W. 
Tuttle and John W. Dean a committee to prepare resolutions of respect to his 
memory. 

The Rev. Frederic West Holland, A.M., of Cambridge, read a paper entitled 
‘* A forgotten Benefactor to the United States,’’ in which he gave the history of 
Beaumarchais. 

Henry W. Holland, chairman of the library committee, made a special report on 
the work done by the committee in preserving obituaries, which was read in his 
absence ty the secretary. 

John W. Dean, the librarian, reported that during the months of June, July and 
August there had been received 69 volumes and 467 pamphlets. 

The Rev. Samuel Cutler, the historiographer, read memorial sketches of four 
deceased members, namely: William Cullen Bryant, LL. D., of New York; the 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., of Concord, N.H.; Prof. Israel Daniel Rupp of 
Philadelphia, and the Hon Francis M. Johnson of Boston. 


Naa 2.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

The president announced the death of Col. Almon D. Hodges, ex-president, and 
appointed Joseph W. Tucker, Isaac Child and William B. Trask a committee to 
prepare resolutions to be presented at a future meeting. 

A committee to nominate officers for 1879 was chosen as follows: the Rev. Edmund 
F. Slafter, the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., Charles W. Tuttle, William B. Trask 
and Arthur M. Alger. 

The Rey. Elias Nason read a very interesting paper entitled, ‘‘ My Minister, or 
Reminiscences of the Rev. Nathaniel Howe of Hopkinton, Mass.”’ 

The Hon. Thomas C. Amory, chairman of the committee to draft resolutions on 
the — of Mr. Thornton, reported the following, which he prefaced with suitable 
remarks : 

Resolved, That with profound regret we recognize and record our sense of the loss 
sustained by the sucicty in the decease of John Wingate Thornton, one of its found- 
ers, and who has served it well in official and other relations. We have long had 
occasion to mark his patient assiduity in historical research, the extent and thorough- 
ness of his knowledge, his sound and critical judgment ; many of us to acknowledge 
his readiness to communicate his friendly aid and counsel in our pursuits. We shall 
not easily forget the robust and sterling traits that nual his character, his 
steadfastness in upholding what he conceived to be right, his constancy to friend and 
magnanimity to foe. We must especially value the example he has left us of one 
who, neglecting no duty to his family, his profession or the public, and alive to 
whatever claimed his sympathy or active codperation, created for himself a happy, 
useful and honored career in historical literature, not for glory or profit, but that he 
—_ grow in strength and wisdom and be of service to others by the fruits of his 
abors. 

Resolved, That the sincere condolence of the society be presented to the family of 
our deceased associate in their bereavement, with this tribute of respect to his 
memory. 

After tributes to the memory of Mr. Thornton from other members, the resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 
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Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., offered the following resolutions, and spoke in sup- 
port of them : 

Resolved, That the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society has heard with 
surprise and regret the propositions to destroy the Granary and King’s Chapel 
burial mee by the erection thereon of a new court-house. 

Resolved, That this society earnestly remonstrate against such an attempt to sweep 
away these historic monuments—almost the last memorials of colonial Boston. 

Resolved, That a committee, of which the president shall be chairman, be a) 
pointed to take such action as may seem to them necessary or proper to prevent this, 
that we may be able to hand down to future generations intact these old burial 
grounds filled with the honored dust of so many of the fathers of New-England. 


Remarks were made by several gentlemen in support of these resolutions, and they 
were unanimously adopted. Strong disapprobation was expressed at the idea of 
wantonly invading the resting places of the fathers of the colony, the patriots of the 
Revolution and the donor of Faneuil Hall. 

The following committee was chosen under the resolutions, namely: Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, Hon. George C. Richardson, Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Charles W. 
Tuttle, John T. Hassam and Hon. Thomas C. Amory. 

. The librarian reported as donations during September, 48 volumes and 95 pamph- 
ets. 

The eqeeapenting secretary reported the acceptance of the following gentlemen to 
the membership to which they had been elected, namely : Stanton Blake of Boston ; 
John H. Hardy of Arlington ; George W. Kelley of Haverhill; Frederick B. Pierce 
of Boston; James A. Edgerly of Somersworth, N. H.; Albert K. Teele, D.D., of 
Milton, Mass.; Stephen D. Salmon, Jr., of Boston; James S. Pike of Calais, Me.; 
Henry F. Douglas of Providence, R. I.; George W. Gay, M.D., of Boston, an 
William A. Mowry of Providence, R. 1., as resident members, and George H. Lee of 
St. John, N. B., asa ns member. 

The recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., read memorial sketches of John 
Wingate Thornton and Lyman Nichols, deceased members of the society, which 
sketches were prepared by the historiographer, Rev. Samuel Cutler, who was absent. 

The publishing committee for 1878-9 was chosen, namely, John Ward Dean, 
the Rev. Lucius R. Paige, Henry H. Edes, Jeremiah Colburn, William B. Trask and 
Henry F. Waters. 


Reed 6.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

David G. Haskins, Jr., of Cambridge, read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Boston Fur 
Traders on the Northwest Coast in 1801 and 1802.” 

Joseph W. Tucker, chairman of the committee appointed at the last meeting, 
reported the following resolutions, which, after remarks by Mr. Tucker and others, 
were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, in the providence of God, our late associate, Almon Danforth Hodges, 
having been taken from the many scenes of his usefulness, we deem it our duty to 
piece upon record our sense of the loss this society and the community has sustained 

yy the death of a man sv highly and so justly esteemed ; therefore 

Resolved, That as a member of this society for many years and its president for 
two years, he made himself loved and respected by his uniform courtesy, by the deep 
interest he took in the success of the institution, and the zeal with which he prose- 
cuted the important objects for which it was established. 

Resolved, That among the business men of our city there was no one who possessed 
in a higher degree the essential qualities of integrity, prudence and industry ; and 
besides these he had a courtesy of manner and a genial disposition which made 
friends of all who had official relations with him. Asa citizen he had the esteem 
and confidence of all who knew him; in every beneficent enterprise and in every 
movement which concerned the interests of the community he was a ready helper ; 
and his public and private character was highly exemplary and worthy of imitation. 

Resolved, That to his wife and children we offer the sincere expression of our 


sympathy. 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to enter these resolutions upon the 
records and transmit a copy of the same to the family of the deceased. 

The Rev. Mr. Slafter, the committee for the arrangement of the Knox manu- 
scripts, presented to the society some time since by Rear Admiral Thatcher, reported 
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that the work was in successful progress. The eleven thousand papers in this 
collection were in a fair way to be arranged for their safe and permanent preserva- 
tion. ‘The work is going forward under the skilful and experienced hand of our 
associate member, Dr. John S. H. Fogg, of this city. Fifteen massive volumes, of 
the sixty which will be required for the whole work, have been completed. The 
material was selected and the volumes bound under the direction of the committee, 
with particular reference to durability and substantial elegance. The paper isa 
tough manila, the covers are green Turkey morocco (which has been proved to 
be the most durable leather for book a , with cloth sides. The other manu- 
scripts belonging to the society, and those which may hereafter be intrusted to its 
care, are recommended to be bound in the same way. 

The librarian reported as donations in October, 111 volumes and 669 pamphlets. 
The ee secretary reported that letters accepting resident membership, 
to which they had been elected, had been received from Francis Henry Swan, U.S. N. ° 
of Annapolis, Md.; Thomas L. Rogers of Newton, Mass.; Luther Clark, M.D., of 
Boston, and Thomas Edward Bartlett of Worcester. 

The historiographer read memorial sketches of the Rev. Charles Trelawny Collins- 
Trelawny, the Rev. Richard Manning Hodges and Col. Almon D. Hodges, members 
of the suciety, recently deceased. 


ae 4.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, President Wilder in the 
chair. 

Henry W. Holland, chairman of the library committee, presented in behalf of the 
several donors, the portraits of the following past officers, namely: the Rev. Dorus 
Clarke, D.D., historiographer, from his daughters ; the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., 
president, from his nephews; the Hon. John A. Andrew, president, from the 
artist and his friends ; and Frederic Kidder, treasurer, from himself. 

The Rey. Dorus Clarke, D.D., read a paper on ‘* Saying the Catechism Seventy- 
five Years and the Historical Results.”’ 

The Hon. Richard Frothingham, LL.D., chairman of the committee appointed in 
September, reported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the New England Historic, Genealogical Society would here record 
their sense of the great loss they have sustained in the death of their valued member 
and former librarian, Thomas Bellows Wyman. 

Resolved, That we look with admiration on a career marked by brave effort in 
every field of genealogical research, characterized by patient and conscientious labor 
in arranging a vast mass of material, and crowned with the noble result of ‘* The 
Genealogies and Estates of the Inhabitants of Charlestown.”’ 

Mr. Frothingham, who had known Mr. Wyman from a boy, gave a sketch of his 
3 a paid a high tribute to his character. The resolutions were unanimously 

opted. 

The librarian reported as donations in November, 48 volumes and 34 pamphlets. 

The corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of the membership to which 
they had been elected by William F. Crafts of Boston, Frank W. Hackett of Porte- 
mouth, N. H., George K. Clarke of Needham, and Thomas L. Rogers of Newton, as 
resident ; and the Rev. Moses H. Wilder of Brooklyn, N. Y., and George D. Miller 
of New Brighton, N. Y., as corresponding members. 

The historiographer read memorial sketches of five deceased members, namely : 
the Hon. John S. Sleeper of Boston: Evert A. Duyckinck, A.M., of New York; 
Capt. Charles A. Ranlett of Billerica; the Rev. Henry Jones of Bridgeport, Ct., 
and Abraham A. Dame of Boston. 


Ruope-Istanp Historican Society. 


Providence, Tuesday, December 17, 1878.—A meeting of this Society was held this 
—— i a quarter before eight o’clock, the president, the Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, 
in the chair. 

Henry C. Dorr of New York city read a paper on ‘‘ The Plantations and the 
Narragansetts.”’ 

Saturday, Dec. 21.—An adjourned meeting was held at 74 o’clock this evening, 
President Arnold in the chair. 

The president laid before the Society a communication from Prof. C. P. Patterson, 
superintendent of the United States Coast Survey, on the importance of a correct 
nomenclature of the places along our coast, and asking the assistance of the Society 
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in properly designating the various places in Rhode Island. He also read his reply 
to the professor. The president and Messrs. Bartlett and Beckwith were ap- 
pointed a committee in behalf of the Society to promote the proposed object. 

The Hon. Zachariah Allen, vice-president, then exhibited and explained a plan 
for a monument over W hat-Cheer or Slate Rock. The form and material of the pro- 
posed monument were approved ; and the sense of the meeting was that the saluta- 
tion which the Indians addressed to Williams at Slate Rock, should constitute a part, 
if not the whole, of the inscription on the monument, as follows : ** WHat CHEER, 
NETOP,’’ JUNE, 1636. A committee consisting of Vice-president Allen, William G. 
Williams and Prof. J. Lewis Diman were appointed to represent the views of the 
Society to the appropriate committee of the city council. 

Tuesday, Dec. 31.—A meeting was held this evening at 7.45 o’clock, President 
Arnold in the chair. . 

A paper was read by the Rev. Carl W. Ernst of Providence, on ‘‘ The Anglo- 
Afghan War.”’ 

Kentucky Srate Historican Sociery. 

This society has recently been formed for the purpose of collecting and preserv- 
ing whatever relates to the history of Kentucky. It is located at Lexington. “ As 
the oldest of the states west of the Alleghanies, and the pioneer in Western civili- 
zation, a value attaches to the earlier history’ of Kentucky *‘ from the romance 
surrounding it which does not pertain to the states founded in peace The his- 
tory of Kentucky’s first half century is the history of all the states in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, to whose settlement she contributed by the valor and enterprise of her 
sons.” 

Circulars may be obtained by addressing the corresponding secretary, George W. 
Ranck, Esq., Lexington, Ky., to whom also communications and donations may be 
sent. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Samvet Cuter, Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would state, for the information of the society, that 
the memorial sketches which are prepared for the ReGistTeR are necessarily 
brief in consequence of the limited space which can be appropriated. All 
the facts, however, he is able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the 
Society, and will aid in more extended memoirs for which the “'Towne 
Memorial Fund” is provided. The preparation of the first volume is 
now in progress by a committee appointed for the purpose. 


The Rev. Natnaniet Bouton, D.D., of Concord, N. H., a corresponding mem- 
ber, was born at Norwalk, Conn., June 20, 1799 ; died at Concord, N. H., June 6, 
1878, aged 78 years, 11 months, 16 days. 

He was the son of William Bouton, born January 16, 1749 (O. S.), and Sarah 
Benedict, born June 15, 1752, both of Norwalk. 

From a sketch of his life prepared by Dr. Bouton and left for use after his decease, 
we select a few paragraphs as indicative of his modesty in speaking of himself, as a 
knowledge of his many theological and historical works would show the estimation 
of the public in his eminent ability in those departments of literature, and his great 
personal worth : 

‘** It was my father’s wish that I should — English grammar, but no school- 
master employed in my native district was able to teachit. * * When about 
eleven years of age, I attended school in a neighboring district where the master 
could parse, and then | learned to parse with great pleasure. As I studied the 
grammar I found out that certain forms of speech common among the boys were not 
correct ; such as ‘* we was,’’ ‘‘ weam,’’? and I ventured to say, *‘ we are,’’ ‘* we 
were,” etc., when a larger boy exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, college larnt.”’ That expression 
gave me the first idea I ever had of a college, and I felt a certain elevation or pride 
at the idea.” * * * 
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‘¢ In the spring of 1813, I saw an advertisement in the Republican Farmer, a 
weekly paper published in Bridgeport, Conn.: Wanted—at this office, an appren- 
tice. Apply to the publisher, Stiles Nichols. Immediately on reading it 1 said, 
1 will be a printer.”” Obtaining his father’s consent, he rode the next day to Bridge- 

rt, and although Mr. Nichols doubted whether he was o/d enough or /arge enough, 

so answered his objections that he said : ‘‘ Youmay comeandtry.”’ * * ‘The 
only reason that 1 now recall for being a printer was that it would give me a better 
opportunity to read and acquire knowledge than any other trade.” * * ‘In 
September, 1815, I united with the Congregational church in Bridgeport.”” * * 
" Desising to obtain a public education for the Gospel ministry, with my father’s 
consent I purchased, in 1816, the remaining time of my apprenticeship of which my 
father aol $64.00, and the balance of $111.00 was the generous gift of Christian 
friends.”’ 

In 1818, Mr. Bouton entered the Sophomore class in Yale College, and graduated 
in 1821. From the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., he graduated in 1824. 
He was pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Concord, N. H., 
from March 23, 1825, to March 23, 1867—42 years. He also, during his long pas- 
torate, filled many offices of honor and responsibility. 

In the sketch prepared by Dr. Bouton, to which reference has been made ; and in 
a sermon preached by him on the fortieth anniversary of his ministry in Concord, 
the events and labors of his life may be more fully learned. His history may be 
cited as an encouragement to honest and persevering effort to prepare for and to 
enter upon the Gospel ministry through obstacles seemingly great, but not impossi- 
ble to be overcome. 

His membership dates from June 7, 1847. 


Asranam Annis Dame, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, was born in Orford, 
Grafton Co., N. H., August 27, 1792 ; died in Boston, November 14, 1878, aged 86 
years, 2 months, 18 days. 

He was the son of Theodore Dame, born in Greenland, N. H., January 15, 1750, 
and died at Orford, N. H., May 13, 1799, in his fiftieth year. His mother was 
Martha Tillotson, born in Hebron, Conn., November 16, 1752; died at Orford, 
August 5, 1842, in her ninetieth year. 

Mr. Dame removed from Orford, to Boston, in February, 1814. Previous to his 
coming to Boston, he had studied law for a year. His studies were continued in the 
office of Timothy Bigelow, Esq., for two years, and in March, 1816, he was admitted 
to the Bar at Concord, Mass., Mr. Bigelow having his students admitted in Middle- 
sex Co., owing to some slight which he thought had been put upon him by promi- 
nent members of the Suffulk Bar. 

In May, 1816, Mr. Dame, at the recommendation of Mr. Bigelow, received a 
commission as justice of the peace. The Hon. John Bigelow, well known as one of 
the mayors of Boston, and son of Timothy Bigelow, Esq., was a student of law with 
Mr. Dame. For half a century Mr. Dame occupied the house No. 18 Poplar street, 
which he purchased in May, 1824. Three years out of the fifty-four from the time 
of his removal to Poplar street until his death, he resided at Cambridge, for the 
benefit of a son who was pursuing his studies in Harvard University. With this 
exception he resided in his Boston home. 

Early in life he joined the Masonic fraternity. Of this ancient body he became a 

rominent member and officer. At his funeral at West church, Cambridge street, 
ovember 17th, the body of the house was largely occupied by members of the 
Massachusetts Masonic Lodge; Boston Commandery Knights Templars, and St. 
Paul’s Royal Arch gy Mr. Dame having been a member of each of these 
orders. The Chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Bland, of Cambridge, paid a touching tribute 
to the departed Knight’s long and faithful service as Commander of the Order, a 
ition which he occupied over half a century ago. The private life of the deceased, 

e fittingly compared with the spotless white flowers about the coffin. In closing he 
counselled his brother members to always bear towards each other the same love, 
sympathy, and tenderness which had characterized the life of their worthy Past 

ommander. 

His membership dates from September 11, 1861. 


The Hon. Francis MarsHati ar a of Boston, a life member, was born in 


Kingston, Mass., October 15, 1822; died in Newton Centre, July 6, 1878, in his 
fifty-sixth year. a 
His maternal ancestor was a descendant from Elder William Brewster of May- 
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flower memory. The father of Mr. Johnson, Capt. Francis Johnson, married Lucy 
Brewster in the fifth generation from Elder Brewster. She died August 29, 1847, 
aged 48; he died 1850, aged 55. The Hon. Francis M. Johnson married May 28, 

1847, Susan Maria Daniels, born October 17, 1828, by whom he had five children, 
three of whom, William Francis, who married Juliet Carrington, and has three 
children ; Ada M., married Jobn B. Bell, of Chicago, and has ason; and Lucy L., 
unmarried, survive him. 

The early education of Mr. Johnson was in the common school, and a supplemen- 
tary course at a boarding school in Sandwich, Mass., under the care of Joseph Wing 
and his wife, worthy members of the Society of Friends. He began his business 
life in a store in his native village, which for seven years he conducted with eminent 
success. In company with others he also purchased and carried on the business of 
an iron foundry in Kin ston. In September, 1848, he formed a copartnership with 
one of his townsmen, Albert Thompson, for the purpose of engaging in the leather 
business in Boston. From small beginnings their business and capital steadily 
increased, and in December, 1851, Charles Marsh, of Quincy, became a partner in 
the firm, then known as Johnson, Thompson & Marsh. In May, 1854, Mr. Marsh 
retired, and Mr. Clift Rodgers, of Quincy, was admitted, the name of the firm being 
changed to Rodgers, Johnson & Thompson. In 1858, Mr. Rodgers withdrew, and 
the original style of Johnson & Thompson was resumed. In 1865, George A. 
Brackett and Horace Eaton were received into partnership, and two years later a 
branch house, Thompson, Wyckoff & Co., was established in New York, under the 
direction of Mr. J. F. Wyckoff. In January, 1870, the firms in Boston and in New 
York were dissolved, and the house of Johnson, Eaton & Brackett was formed, with 
its business at 242 Congress street, Boston. This firm was dissolved July 1, 1875, 
Mr. Brackett retiring, and Mr. Wm. F. Johnson admitted. ‘The name was changed 
to Johnson, Eaton & Co. The death of Mr. Johnson again necessitated a change, 
_~ the business is now transacted by William F. Johnson, at 242 Purchase street, 

ton. 

Mr. Johnson was also well known in public life. In 1856, he was elected Repre- 
sentative from Quincy, to the Massachusetts legislature, and in 1862 to the State 
Senate, from the East Norfolk Senatorial district, his residence then being in Quincy. 
For the past six years he has been a member of the Board of Rail Road Commis- 
sioners. He was for many years a director and president of Mount Wollaston Bank, 
Quincy ; also, a director of the Quincy Fire and Marine Insurance Uo. For eleven 
years a director of the Bank of Mutual Redemption, Boston, and a director of the 
Commonwealth Bank up to the time of his death. He was president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and ‘Trust Company to within about a year of his death. 

_At a memorial meeting of the Shoe & Leather Exchange, complimentary resolu- 
tions on the death of Mr. Johnson were adopted, which may be found in the Boston 
nay ago’ and a more extended notice in the ‘* Shoe & Leather Reporter’ of 

u , 1878. 

is membership dates from December 30, 1871. 


Deacon Samuet Apams, of Milton, Mass., a life member, was born in Ipswich, 
Mass., March 11, 1791; died in Milton, January 3, 1879, in his eighty-eighth year. 

Capt. Michael' Adams, his grandfather, was born at Medfield, Mass., March |, 
1707, and had by two wives eleven children ; he died August 26, 1776, at Thompson, 
Conn. Samuel? Adams, M.D., the son of Michael,! a father of Deacon Samuel,’ 
was born in Killingly, Conn., January 28, 1745 (O. S.), and married at Ipswich, 
Mass., Abigail Dodge, born November 2, 1772; he died March 6, 1819, aged 74 
years. She died at Milton, March 10, 1857, aged 84 years. 

In his acceptance of membership in our society, dated February 10, 1870, after the 
genealogy of his ancestors, Deacon Adams very modestly says of himself, ‘‘ Of my 
own record I have a very humble one, have never had any children, nor held any 
high office to boast of, above being superintendent of a Sunday school for twenty 
years. Have never sought an office, being conservative in politics, and an old 
* Webster whig.’ ”’ 


Deacon Adams married Mary Ann Bent, daughter of Capt. Josiah Bent, of 
Milton, Mass. 


The Rev. Henry Jonzs, A. M., of Bridgeport, Conn., a life member, was born in 
Hartford Conn., October 15, 1801. He died at Bridgeport, November 9, 1878, aged 
77 years, 25 days. ’ 


‘ 
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He traces his paternal ancestry to Lewis,! who died April 11, 1684, through 
Josiah? Josiah,® Daniel,* Amasa,’ and Daniel,* his father, born in Hartford, Conn., 
August 28, 1755; and on his mother’s side, Rhoda Mather, born at East Windsor, | 
Conn., February 17, 1767, through the Rev. Richard! Mather, born 1596, Timothy,? 
a Samuel, Dr. Samuel,* Nathaniel, and Dr. Charles® her father, born October, 
1742. 

Mr. Jones was a graduate of Yale College in 1820, and received his degree of A. M. 
in 1823. Among his classmates were President Woolsey, and Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
with both of whom he has ever been intimate. After a residence of four years at 
Andover, he received the usual approbatory testimonials as a Congregational minis- 
ter. [He was ordained pastor of the First Congregational church in Berlin, now 
New Britain, Conn., October 12, 1825. In 1828 he removed to Greenfield, Mass., 
and October 1, opened a high school for young ladies in that town. In 1838 he 
— the outline of the plan of education pursued at this school, which received 

igh commendation in the public prints at the time. December 1, 1838, he opened the 
** Cottage School on Golden Hill,”? at Bridgeport, Conn., which he has since con- 
ducted. Asa teacher Mr. Jones had the confidence and recommendation, in 1842, 
of the president and professors of Yale College, as to his ‘‘ literary and scientific 
attainments, his religious principles and character, his gentle and conciliating 
Pema e his long and successful experience in the instruction and management 
of youth.”’ 

Mr. Jones married at New Haven, Conn., September 5, 1825, Eliza Stcele, 
daughter of Nuah Webster, LL.D., by whom he had Frances Juliana, born July 15, 
1826 ; married the Rev. ‘Thomas K. Beecher. Emily Ellsworth, born November 8, 
1827 ; marricd Daniel J. Day: died July 28, 1869. Eliza Webster, born February 
16, 1833; died October 17, 1833. Henry Webster, born March 10, 1835; married 
Anna Maria Ward, June 9, 1859. 

His membership dates from June 27, 1866. 


Witiram Gray Brooks, of Boston, a resident member, was born in Portland, 
Maine, October 12, 1805: died at North Andover, Mass., January 6, 1879, aged 73 
years. He was a son of Cotton Brown Brooks by his wife Jane, daughter of Benja- 
min and Jane (Gray) Williams. She was a sister of the well-known and successful 
merchant William Gray. 

William Gray Brooks was a descendant in the seventh generation from Thomas* 
Brooks, of Concord, through Caleb,? Samuel,? Samuel,* Edward,’ and Cotton 
Brown,® his father, who was a brother of Peter Chardon* Brooks, father of Edward 
Brooks, our late member. He was descended from Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, and 
compiled a genealogy of this family which was never published. 

Mr. Brooks married September 9, 1833, Mary Ann Phillips, of Andover, Mass., by 
whom he had six sons, four of whom entered the Christian ministry, viz.: Phillips, 
Frederic, Arthur, and John Cotton. His eldest son, William G., is cashier of the 
Eagle Bank, Boston, and George died in the war of the Rebellion. 

For many years Mr. Brooks was successfully engaged, as a partner with his 
brother Charles, in the hardware business in Dock Square, Boston. From this 
business he retired a few years since. He was a gentleman of culture, and his 
interest in genealogical and historical researches ool contributions was valued by 
the societies with which he was connected. 

He was admitted a resident member March 6, 1851. 


The Hon. Huca-Davis McLe.an, a resident member, of Gorham, Cumberland 
Co., Maine, where he was born January 24, 1805, and where he died December 9, 
1878, in his seventy-fourth year. 

He traced his ancestry from Hugh McLellan, who with his wife Elizabeth, in the 
year 1733, sailed from Londonderry, and settled in Gorham in 1740. Alexander 
McLellan, the father of Hon. Hugh Davis McLellan, was born in Gorham, February 
28, 1780, and married Chloe Davis, born in Falmouth, Mass., January 13, 1782. 
He was a prominent and active merchant, and postmaster for many years in Gorham. 
In the * Portland Transcript ’’ for October, 1871, there is a record of the McLellan 
on, too long for our sketch, but to which reference may be had, as also to our 
archives. 

Mr. McLellan was fitted for college at the old Gorham Academy, but without 
entering upon a collegiate course he engaged in mercantile business. Later in life 
he was well known from the many important civil and political positions he filled. 
In the carly history of Maine, mo | during the first decade after its separation from 
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Massachusetts (1820-30), he was very active and efficient in military life, attaining 
the rank of colonel in the militia. Until 1860 he was an active Democrat, but from 
that date has been an earnest Republican. During the years 1842-43-44, he was 
chairman of the board of selectmen of his native town. In 1846-47-48 he represented 
the town in the State legislature, and for two years was speaker of the house. He 
was also well known as a land surveyor. conveyancer and magistrate. In these 
positions he gave abundant evidence of his ability and accurate judgment. For 
many years past he has been town auditor and chairman of the committee on 
accounts. He belonged to the Orthodox Congregational Society, and was always an 
interested participant in the affairs of the First Parish. He was a man who had 
many friends. Whatever he undertook to do, it was his purpose to do it well. 

Col. McLellan married December 25, 1833, Elizabeth Prescott Lewis. born in 
Gorham, March 19, 18i6, daughter of Hon. Lothrop (and Mary J. P.) Lewis. 
They had three children, two died young. His only daughter, who married the 
Rev. George Lewis, survives him. 

His membership dates from September 11, 1872. 


Georce Girpier Suita, Esq., of Boston, a resident member, was born in Danvers, 
Mass., September 8. 1795 ; died in Boston, December 18, 1878, aged 83 years. 

The ancestors of Mr. Smith on the father’s side originated as he supposed in New 
England, probably in the Old Colony. His grandtather Silas Smith, who died in 
Danvers, Mass., 1806, was successfully engaged in privateering in the early part of 
the Revolutionary war. He was, however, captured by a British cruiser, and con- 
fined, with four of his sons, in either Mill or Forton prison, near Porstmouth, Eng. 
His father George Girdler Smith was with the American army at the siege of Bos- 
ton, was subsequently with Arnold in his expedition against Canada, and with 
Washington in the Jerseys and Valley Forge. He was also # prisoner in England 
with his father and brothers. His grandfather married Sarah Girdler, of Marblehead, 
Mass. His mother was Sarah Asliton, of Marblehead. 

Mr. Smith came to Boston when a young man: and in 1818 became a member of 
the Boston Light Infantry. His regard for his old military corps was marked by con- 
stant loyalty during a long life. In the year 1819, he was initiated a Freemason in 
Columbian Lodge, and in 1826 became its master, holding the position, at intervals 
of time, for seven years. He was an honorary member of the lodge. He was subse- 
quently master of the Massachusetts Lodge, and deputy grand master in ‘1837-38-39. 
As a Mason he was held in high esteem by his brethren for his ability in the con- 
ferring of degrees, and his felicity in his occasional addresses. In 1845-46-47, he 
was president of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. . He was also 
a member of the school committee, and took an active part in public affairs. But it 
was probably as an artist that Mr. Smith was best known. His occupation as 
an engraver, in which for many years he stood first in his profession in Boston, 
and his success in water colors, though removing him in a measure from active life, 
made him an educator in these refining and useful arts. ‘* His work is valued 
now by connoisseurs, and will always be considered important in the history of the 
advance of this community in the fine arts.”’ 

His membership dates from September 1, 1855. 


Isaac CHAPMAN Bates, a life member and henefactor, died in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Sept. 24. 1875, aged 57. Admitted Oct. 7, 1873. For memoir see ReGisTER, vol. xxxi. 
pp. 141-47. 

The Hon. Epwarp Emerson Bourne, LL.D., a resident member, died in Kennebunk, 
Me., Sept. 23, 1873, aged 76. Admitted August 1, 1866. For memoir see RecisTERr, vol. 
xxviii. pp. 1-12. 

Joun MERRILL Brapevry, a life member and benefactor, died in Ipswich, Mass., March 
21, 1876, aged 57. Admitted April 11, 1853. For memoir see REGIsTER, vol. xxxi. pp. 
363-75. 

The Hon. W1Lt1amM ALFRED RrekInGaAM, LL.D., a resident member and vice president, 
died in Norwich, Ct., Feb. 4, 1875, aged 71. Admitted Dec. 4, 1868. For memoir see 


The Rev. ALtexis Caswett, LL.D.. a resident member, died in Providence, R. I., Jan. 8, 
1877, aged 77. Admitted April 12, 1870. For memoir see ReGtsTer, vol. xxxi. pp. 253-62. 

Everr Aveustus Duycktnck, A.M., a corresponding member, died in New York city, 
Aug. 13, 1878, aged 61. Admitted June 9, 1855. For memoir see REGIsTER, vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 133-48. 
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The Hon. Trmotay Farrar, LL.D., an honorary member and vice president, died in 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1874, aged 86. Admitted March 1, 1850. For memoir see ReGister, vol. 
xxix. pp. 223-33. 

The Hon. M1Ltuarp FituMore, LL.D., an honorary member and honorary vice presi- 
dent, died in Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1874, aged 74. Admitted July 7, 1845. For memoir 
see REGISTER, vol, xxxi. pp. 9-16. 

Natuan Coorey Keep, M.D., a resident member, died in Boston, March 11, 1875, aged 
74. Admitted Dec. 31, 1873. For memoir see Reiser, vol. xxxii. pp. 125-30. 

CHARLES WHITLOCK Moore, a resident member, died in Boston, Mass., Dec. 12, 1873, 
aged 72. Admitted March 1, 1850. For memoir see REGISTER, vol. xxx. pp. 399-406. 

Col. Josuua WinsLow PEIRCE, a resident member, died in Portsmouth, N. H., April 10, 
1874, aged 81. Admitted May 7, 1869. For memoir see ReGisTER, vol. xxviii. pp. 367-72. 

Joun HANNIBAL SHEPPARD, A.M., a life member, librarian and benefactor, died in 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1873, aged 84. Admitted Jan. 17, 1861. For memoir see REGISTER, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 335-46. 

The Hon. EpMunp Pitt TiLEston, a life member and benefactor, died in Boston, Mass., 
gy 2 tag ged 67. Admitted June 6, 1870. For memoir see REGISTER, vol. xxviii. 
pp. 113-117. 

Witt1aAM BLANCHARD Towne, A.M., a life member, benefactor, vice president and 
treasurer, died in Boston, Mass., April 10, 1876, aged 65. Admitted Sept. 15, 1852. For 
memoir see REGISTER, vol. xxxii. pp. 9-20. 

The Hon. Georce Bruce Upton, a life member, benefactor and vice president, died in 
Boston, Mass., July 1, 1874, aged 69. Admitted Jan. 4, 1847. For memoir see REGISTER, 
vol. xxix. pp. 1-12. 

The Hon. Witt1aAM Wuirtna, LL.D., a life member, benefactor and president, died in 
Boston, June 29, 1873, aged 60. Admitted Feb. 2, 1852. For memoir see REGISTER, vol. 
xxviii. pp. 232-40. 

The Hon. WiL1t1aAM Wi11Is, LL.D., a corresponding member and vice president, died in 
Portland, Me., Feb. 17, 1870, aged 75. Admitted May 24, 1845. For memoir see REGISTER, 
vol. xxvii. pp. 1-8. 

The Hon. Henry Witson, LL.D., a resident member, died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 
22, 1875, aged 63. Admitted Aug. 5, 1859. For memoir see REGIsTER, vol. xxxii. pp. 
261-68. Williams College conferred on him in 1860 the degree of A.M., and Dartmouth 
College in 1874 the degree of LL.D. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Epiror requests persons sending books for notice in the ReGisTer to state, for 
the information of its readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for 
postage when sent by mail. 


Voyages of Samuel de Champlain. Translated from the French by Cuartes Poms- 
roy Otis, Ph.D. With historical illustrations and a Memoir by the Rev. Ep- 
muND F, Starter, A.M. Vol. IL. 1604-1610. Boston: Published by the Prince 
Society. 1878. [Fep. 4to. pp. xiv.+2+273.] 

Champlain has been called the father of New France. And he seems fairly en- 
titled to the appellation, by reason of his efforts in exploring and opening up its 
territory, in furnishing accurate information respecting its condition, resources and 
capabilities, and in establishing the French dominion there upon a settled — 
and a firm basis. His narration of his voyages to this continent i been much less 
familiar to American readers than it deserved to be, or than it would have been had 
it not been locked up in a foreign and archaic language. There are few enough of 
us who are able to read without toil a work of magnitude in modern French, but 
the task is rendered far more irksome when the language, like Champlain’s, is an- 
tiquated in its forms, and filled with obsolete and sometimes unintelligible terms. 
But the voyages contain matter of great value to historical, geographical and eth- 
nological students. Champlain was a careful observer and a truthful and accurate 
recorder, as well as an enterprising explorer. 

He was the original European discoverer not only of the lake which bears his name, 
but of a considerable portion of the chain of water communications which constitute 
the present boundary between Canada and the United States. He made the first 
careful survey of the New England coast as far south as the entrance to Vineyard 
Sound. He diligently studied the characteristies and habits of the native inhabi- 

VOL. XXXII, 23* 
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tants, and noted the soil, climate and productions of the country, with much accu- 
racy. And he described these things as well as he observed them. His account of 
the aborigines is in some respects more discriminating and useful than any other, 
It is from his inquiries, for example, that we obtain the most satisfactory evidence 
that the Northern Indians were acquainted with the art of casting copper imple- 
ments,—an advance in civilization which has till recently been denied them. 

A translation into English of Champlain’s Voyages has long been needed. And 
there was equal need that it should be accompanied by such explanations and illus- 
trations of the text as would render it clear and intelligible, and enable us to read 
it by the light of modern science and discovery.* ‘These desiderata seem to have 
been happily combined in the edition before us. The work of translation has been 
faithfully, and we believe accurately, performed by a thoroughly competent scholar, 
Prof. Otis, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. While he has completely 
mastered the difficulties of the text, le has not permitted himself to venture upon 
— conjectural renderings. In the ba few instances, perhaps not more than half 
a dozen in the volume, in which a word has been found untranslatable, he has re- 
tained the original French. There is no reason to doubt that the English text here 
given will stand permanently as authentic. 

To those who know the careful and thorough habits of research of the Rev. Mr. 
Slafter, it is unnecessary to say that no pains have been spared to render the edito- 
rial share of the work complete and exhaustive. Each reference of the voyager to 
the native occupants of the svil, their customs and peculiarities, is made by the 
editor the subject of a note wherein the latest learning pertaining to the subject is 
briefly and intelligibly summarized ; the animal and vegetable productions men- 
tioned are classified under both their technical and popular designations; the 
localities named are identified by the aid of official maps and charts executed under 
authority of the government of Canada or of the United States, as the case requires. 
Many errors are corrected, as, for example, the popular impression, repeated in some 
historical works, that Chataplain in sailing along the New England coast discovered 
the mouth of the Merrimac river, and gave to it the name of the River du Guast. 
Mr. Slafter shows conclusively that it was not the Merrimac but the Charles, on 
which the explorer conferred the name of his patron. 

The translation has been made from the edition of 1613, in preference to either 
of the later issues, because that contains a fuller and more minute relation of events 
than the others. The entire work will be comprised in three volumes, of which the 
one under notice is the second ; having been printed in advance of the others as a 
matter of convenience. The first volume is to contain a memoir of Champlain, a 
bibliography of the subject and other preliminary matter, by the editor, together 
with the prior voyage of 1603; and the third will comprise the voyages and 
explorations from 1610 up to and including 1618. 

The present volume describes Champlain’s first three voyages under the patronage 
of De Monts, and is embellished with twenty-one maps and plans, handsomely and 
accurately reproduced by heliotype from the originals. The mechanical execution 
of the volume is characterized by the accuracy, neatness and elegance of Wilson’s 
typography, and an ample index gladdens the heart of the economist of time, and 
doubles the practical utility of the volume. 

It was a happy thought to bring out this important work under the auspices of 
the Prince Society. In no other way could we have expected to see it in its Eng- 
lish garb, and ably edited, for a generation to come, at least. The Society has here- 
tofore placed before the students of American history several productions of value, 
but none more acceptable or of higher authority than the Voyages of Champlain. 

Communicated by the 
Hon. Charles H. Bell. 


The Discovery of North America by John Cabot. A First Chapter in the History of 
North America. By Freperic Kipper. Boston: Printed for Private Circulation. 
1878. [8vo. pp. 15.] 

This is a reprint of the article which appeared in the Recisrer for October last. 

It has been favorably received by historical scholars, and has been noticed in a flat- 


* The handsome Quebec edition of Champlain’s Voyages, published in 1870, was en- 
riched by valuable notes in Freuch by the Abbé Laverdiére, but they lacked fulness, espe- 
cially in relation to the localities on the coast of New England. 

+ It is a satisfaction to learn that purslain (‘ pusley,” as “* My Summer ina Garden ” 
has it) is no new plague to the agriculturist, but throve with all its present vigor in the 
cornfields of the Indians centuries ago. It would seem that the French considered it 
esculent. 
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tering manner in the New York Tribune, the Boston Daily Advertiser. the Chicago 
Tribune, the Congregationalist and Boston Recorder, the Christian Register and other 
newspapers of high standing. 

We have been permitted by Mr. Kidder to copy the following letter which he re- 
ceived from Capt. Carlisle P. Patterson, superintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, whose opinion on this subject is entitled to high consideration. It is dated 
U.S. Coast Survey Office, Washington, D. C., Sept. 23, 1878.”’ 

‘** Your pamphlet on the discovery of North America by John Cabot, kindly for- 
warded through the hands of Prof. Mitchell, has been read by me with the greatest 
interest. Your evidence and reasoning have greatly cleared away the mists that 
have befogged this subject as well as its region, and [ sincerely thank you, not only 
for giving me an opportunity of seeing this matter through your eyes, but also for 
the clearness of your vision.”’ 

We also extract from a letter addressed to Mr. Kidder by J. T. Bulmer, Esq., 
recording secretary of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, dated ‘* Halifax, Nov. 19, 
1878,”’ the following interesting information : 

‘*In confirmation of your theory that the ‘ Prima Vista’ of Cabot was Cape 
Breton, allow me to say that the traditions of the Micmacs are to the same effect. 
At page 7 of ‘ A Short Statement of Facts relating to the History, Manners, &c. of 
tlie Micmaes,’”’ by 8. T. Rand, published in 1850, the tradition is set out at consid- 
erable length, and is in substance that an Indian in Cape Breton discovered a strange 
track on the beach. He followed it. 1t was not a man’s track, as neither the impres- 
sion of the naked foot nor of the moccasin was made. He at length came to a ship 
at anchor,” &c. 

William F. Poole, A.M., librarian of the Chicago Public Library, in a notice of 
this pamphlet, says: ‘* Mr. Kidder’s paper might well furm the first chapter of an 
authentic history of North America.”’ J. W. Dean. 


History of the Town of Gardner, Worcester County, Mass., from the Incorporation, 
June 27, 1785, to the Present ‘lime. By Rey. Witutam D. Herrick. [Motto.] 
Gardner, Mass.: Published by the Committee [of the Town]. 1878. [8vo. pp. 
535. Price $3. To be had of the Selectmen of Gardner, Mass. | 
The Rev. Mr. Herrick, the author, is the Congregational minister settled in Gard- 

ner, and undertook the task of writing the history of this manufacturing and farm- 

ing town at the earnest request of a committee appointed by the town ‘* to have the 
charge of procuring a history of Gardner by a competent author.”” The committee 
appear to have made a wise selection. ‘The author has spared no pains to possess 
the facts regarding which he has written, while at the same time he has sought to 
make the work something more than a barren, dry copy of town records, statistics, 

&c., by connecting with these events of general history. This volume contains such 

a collection of facts and incidents as shows great patience and pains on the part of 

the author, and makes it a work of unquestioned value to those of the present and 

the future generations who may have an interest in the history of this town. 

It appears that in May, 1785, Mr. John Glazier, then a citizen of Westminster, 
presented a petition to the Massachusetts legislature for the incorporation of this 
town, bearing about thirty signatures, praying that body to erect certain portions 
of Winchendon, Ashburnham, Westminster and Templeton, into a township called 
Gardner. ‘The prayer of the petitioners was granted by an act of incorporation, 
approved June 27, 1783. The town received the name of Gardner, in honor of Col. 
Thomas Gardner, who fell in defence of his country’s liberties. During the first 
twenty years subsequent to the incorporation of the town, the principal occupation 
of the inhabitants was farming, since which time the principal business has been 
the manufacture of chairs, which requires the capital of about one million of dollars, 
while the chairs manufactured annually number nearly two million. 

Mr. Herrick was greatly aided in his labors by Mr. ‘Thomas E. Glazier, who from 
early years has been interested in the welfare of his native town, and was well 
qualified to prepare the chapter entitled ‘* Memorable Events,’’ ‘‘ Genealogy of 
the Early Families of Gardner,” and ‘** Military Affairs."” The author was also 
assisted by his wife—a helpmeet indeed—as to her belongs the credit of writing the 
subdivision of Chapter II., entitled ‘* Scenic Attractions,” as well as that part in 
Chapter X. entitled ‘* The Murphy Movement.” 

The volume is handsomely printed by the local town press, and is illustrated by 
two maps, one of the town and one of the villages, and seven portraits of men dis- 
tinguished for their labor in behalf of the town, besides several views of the villages, 
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ublic buildings, chair factories and private residences. There is no index, but the 
eficiency is in some degree met by an excellent table of contents arranged in topical 
chapters. W.S. ALLEN. 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian Library. Edited by Wit- 
iam H. ‘Turner, under the Direction of the Rev. J. O. Coxe, M.A., Bodley’s 
Librarian, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 1878. [8vo. pp. 849.] 

England is doing a noble work by making known to the world through the medi- 
um of printed calendars the contents of her public and private collections of histo- 
rical manuscripts. Not content with what is to be found at home, she is diligently 
exploring foreign archives, and making calendars of such documents as illustrate 
her history. Already a very large number of calendars, domestic and foreign, have 
been issued. The work goes briskly forward, to the great joy of all writers and 
lovers of English history. 

The latest issue is the Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the famous 
Bodleian Library, a handsome volume of eight hundred and fifty pages. It em- 
braces the celebrated collection of manuscripts bequeathed by Anthony & Wood to 
the Ashmolean Library; also the collections of Roger Dodsworth, Ralph Thoresby, 
Thomas Martin, Thomas Tanner bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Rawlinson, Archdea- 
can Furney and Richard Gough. The papers in these several collections are classi- 
fied according to the counties and parishes to which they relate, the arrangement 
being alphabetical. A good index readily points out any particular name or 


subject. 

The Wood collection is the largest and most celebrated. It consists, among other 
things, of the muniments of twenty-two religious houses, whose estates on their 
dissolution were given to Cardinal Wolsey to found a Cardinal’s College at Oxford. 
Before, however, anything was done, Wolsey ceased to be a favorite, and the enter- 
prise failed. Many papers in this collection are illustrative of the times of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Some papers calendared throw light on the Spenser family, of which the cele- 
brated Edmund Spenser was one. It is quite impossible to give any just idea of the 
historical value of the papers calendared in this volume. ‘They consist largely of 
royal and private charters, licenses, assurances, releases, court rolls, writs, surveys, 
wills, inventories and so forth, and illustrate genealogical, antiquarian and histori- 
cal matters of a remote period of time. 

This calendar bas been made by Mr. Turner, a gentleman of ability and expe- 
rience. C. W. Turrte. 


Methodist Quarterly Review, 1878, Vol. LX. Fourth Series, Vol. XXX. D.D. 
Whedon, LL.D., Editor. New York : Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & 
Walden. 1878. [8vo. pp. 708. Published quarterly, in January, April, July 
and October, at $2.50 a year, with 12 cents a year added for postage. ] 

The number for October, 1878, completed the sixtieth volume of this work, whose 
title is given above, and one number of the sixty-first volume has this year appear- 
ed, namely, that for January, 1879. 

The ‘* Methodist Quarterly Review’’ was commenced under a different title in 
1818. It was then called the ‘* Methodist Magazine,” the design of which, the 
editors say, ‘‘ is to circulate religious knowledge.’’ Since that time, to meet the 
necessities of the church and the times, it has undergone various changes, and is 
now in its fourth series and has become a Quarterly Review. Its first editors were 
Joshua Soule, D.D., one of the bishops of the Church, and ‘thomas Mason, who 
was one uf the publishing agents. Several distinguished names have been associ- 
ated with its editurial department, among which are Samuel Lucky, D.D.; George 
Peck, D.D.; John McClintock, D.D.; and D. D. Whedon, LL.D., who has sus- 
tained the editorial relation tv it for more than twenty years. 

Dr. Whedon possesses rare ability and power. fe was born in 1808 ; graduated 
at Hamilton College; for a season teacher of ancient languages in a seminary at 
Cazenovia, but was svon elected to the chair of ancient languages and literature in 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., where he was deservedly esteemed 
and very successful. In 1856 he was elected by the church to his present position. 
Under his management the Review has risen to a high rank among the best quar- 
terlies of the country. He has called to his aid the ablest review writers, and his 
own incisive and trenchant style, especially as it appears in the brilliant and con- 
densed periodical and book notices, has given it great popularity and power. Per- 
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haps no work of its class gives so full a view of the periodical and book press—a 
view that is'sought for and read with the greatest satisfaction. 

The January number of the Quarterly is of more than ordinary interest. It con- 
tains un excellent portrait of the editor, anda biographic sketch by Gilbert Ha- 
ven, D.D. Its table of contents is as usual varied, and embraces ‘* Wesley and 
Modern Philosophy ;’’ ‘** Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church ;"’ *‘ Schlie- 
mann’s Discoveries at Mycenz and Tiryns ;’’ ** Plagiarism and the Law of Quo- 
tation ;’’ ** The Parish of Wesley ;”’ ‘* Present Aspects of Scotch Theology ;”? and 
‘*‘ The Zendavesta.’’? ‘The periodical and book table are as usual full, showing that 
the pen of the venerable editor has lost none of its power. We are glad to learn 
that the Quarterly is increasing its hold on the church that sustains it, and that its 
subscriptiun list was never so great as at present. Most heartily do we wish it 
success. [Communicated by the Rev. R. W. Allen, of Malden. 


Civilization and Barbarism, illustrated by Especial Reference to Metacomet and the 
Extinction of his Race. By Freperick Freeman. Printed for the author at the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1878. [8vo. pp. 186. Price $1.75. For sale by 
the author at Sandwich, and D. C. Casein, 66 Cornhill, Boston.] 

The Rev. Mr. Freeman is the author of the ‘* History of Cape Cod,”’ favorably 
noticed in the Recisrer by Mr. Whitmore (xiii. 84), and the late Mr. Thornton 
(xiii. 180); and of other works. The present book first appeared as a series of 
articles in the Seaside Press, a newspaper published at Sandwich, Mass., where the 
author has resided for many years. He here gives an account of the treatment of 
the New England Indians by the early settlers of these colonies, and particularly of 
the events wiich led to Philip’s war and the extinction of the tribe which owed him 
allegiance. The author has taken a candid survey of this delicate subject, and pre- 
sented truths which are worthy of consideration by the descendants of the Puritans. 

‘* Confidently believing ourselves,’’ says the author, ‘‘ to be incapable of feelings 
hostile to the Pilgrim Fathers or Puritans,—as the early settlers of the two ori- 
ginal colonies are sometimes indiscriminately called,—we aver that, do others 
claim such paternity, we can do more. Through nine generations, unmixed by any 
other than Pilgrim blood, ours has lowed. We honor the ancestry, but entertain 
no idea that obedience to a divine command involves a suppression of truth.” 

J. W.D. 

A Semi-Centennial Discourse delivered at Laconia, N. H., June 18, 1878, on the 
Fiftueth Anniversary of the Organization of the Conferénce of Churches of Strafford 
County. By Gro. B. Sparpinc, D.D. Published by Request. Dover, N. H.: 
Freewill Baptist Printing Establishment. 1878. ([8vo. pp. 20.] 

The ministers of, and delegates from the congregational churches of Strafford 
county, New Hampshire, met at Meredith Bridge, June 24, 1828, and organized the 
** Conference,”’ at whose jubilee, celebrated last summer, the discourse, whose title 
we give above, was delivered. The Rev. Dr. Spalding gives an interesting history 
both of the county and the conference. J. W. D. 


Captain Nelson : a Romance of Colonial Days. By Saumur. Apams Drake, author 
of ** Nooks and Corners of the New England Cuast,’’ &. New York: Harper 
& — Publishers, Franklin Square. 1879. [svo. pp. 172. Paper, price 
75 cts. 

Mr. Drake, who has won a high reputation as a writer on historical subjects, has 
entered a new field of literature and achieved success as a writer of fiction. The 
novel whose title we give above is founded on incidents in the colonial history of 
oar own New England, and cannot fail to interest those who love to dwell upon the 
events in our early history. 

The literary style, like that of all of Mr. Drake’s writings, is brilliant and effec- 
tive, his characters are sharply drawn, and the deep interest in his story which he 
awakens in his readers is sustained to the close of the book. His thorough know- 
ledge of American history and the characters who made their mark here in former 
days, enables him to bring the times and persons of which he writes vividly before 
us. J. W. D. 


Map of Boston in the State of Massachusetts. Surveyed by J. G. Hales, Geogt and 
Surveyor, 1814. Reissued at the Boston Map Store, A. Williams & Co., 283 
Washington Street. 1879. [Price $1.] 

This is a fac-simile reprint of the map of Mr. Hales, of 1814, which had become 
rare, and is valuable as giving the bounds of the several estates in the then town of 

Boston. J. W. D. 
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Sketch of the Life of the Honorable John Read of Boston, 1722-1749. By Gzoraz 

B. Reep. Boston: Privately Printed. 1879. [8vo. pp. 18+iv.] 

Mr. Read was a distinguished lawyer in Boston, in tke first half of the last cen- 
tury, of whom little had been preserved in print till the appearance of this pamph- 
let. Knapp devotes several pages to his biography in his ‘* Eminent Lawyers, 
Statesmen and Men of Letters ’’ (Boston, 1821), but other accounts of him are 
meagre. The late Gov. Washburn, in his ‘‘ Judicial History of Massachusetts ’’ 
(p. 208), says that Mr. Read ‘‘ did much, perhaps more than any one man, in intro- 
ducing system and order into the practice of the courts of Massachusetts.’’ 

The author of this pamphlet has been indefatigable in collecting facts concerning 
the biography of this remarkable man, and very little can probably be added to what 
he has given us here. J. W. D. 


Inscriptions in St. Peter’s Church Yard, Philadelphia. Copied and Arranged by 
the Rev. Wittiam Waite Bronson, A.M., Sometime Senior Assistant to the Rector. 
Edited by Cuartes R. Hitpepurn, Member of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Corresponding Member of the New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society. Camden: Sinnickson Chew, Printer. 1879. [12mo. pp. 585.] 

The Rev. Mr. Bronson commenced copying these inscriptions, about ten years ago, 
at the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Davies, rector of St. Peter’s. As the inscriptions 
date from 1760, when the church was erected, and many of them had been partly 
obliterated by time, the work was found a very laborious one. The reverend gentle- 
man is to be congratulated on having accomplished his task in so satisfactory a 
manner. 

A plan of the churchyard, divided into sections, is given in this book, the graves 
in each section being numbered. The inscriptions printed here are arranged under 
the several sections, and as each inscription bears its number, the exact position of 
the graves in the yard can be readily seen on the plan. 

Mr. Hildeburn, whose intimate acquaintance with the genealogy of eastern Penn- 
sylvania is well known, has added an appendix of historical and biographical in- 
formation relative to the church and churchyard, and the people buried there ; also 
a complete index of names. It is needless to say that the appendix shows evidence 
of research, and contains many new and important facts. The paper and typography 
are excellent. ‘ J.W.D. 


Kansas State Historical Society. First Biennial Report. Submitted at the Annual 
Meeting January 21, 1879. Topeka, Kansas: Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Publish- 
ing House. 1879. ([8vo. pp. 63.] 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Twenty-Fifth Annual Report. Submitted to 
the Annual Meeting Jan. 2, 1879, Gen. Simeon Mills in the Chair. David Atwood, 
Printer, Madison, Wis. [1879. 8vo. pp. 28.] 

Annual Report of the Minnesota Historical Society to the Legislature of Minnesota, 
for the Year 1878. [Society’s seal.] Minneapolis: Johnson, Smith & Harrison. 
1879. |8vo. pp. 24.] 


The Kansas State Historical Society, though organized but little over three years 
ago. has issued one handsome volume of ‘ Collections,’’ noticed by us in July, 
1877 (ante, xxxi. 356). The report before us shows that the society is still 
prospering. The same may be said of the reports of the Wisconsin and Minnesota 
societies, which we consider among the most active and useful institutions in the 
country, and whose publications have been from time to time noticed in these pages. 

J. W. D. 


Diphtheria and its Treatment. Epidemic of 1875-76, Meriden, Ct. By Cuares H. 
- Davis, M.D Louisville, Ky. : Courier-Journal Book and Job Printing 

Rooms. 1879. [8vo. pp. 38.] 

Is Consumption a Preventible Disease? By Cuar.es H. 8. Davis, M.D., Meriden, 

Ct. [8vo. pp. 7.] 

Mr. Davis, the author of these two pamphlets, is known to our readers as an his- 
torical writer, being the author of the History of Wallingford, Ct. The first tract 
is reprinted from the Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal, and the second 
from the Virginia Medical Monthly. The subjects here treated of are highly im- 
portant, and the author’s reputation is a guarantee that his pamphlets are worthy 

J. W. 


of the attention of the profession. w. D. 
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Some Early Notices of the Indians of Ohio. To what Race did the Mound Builders 
ad By M.F. Force. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1879. [8vo. pp. 
75. 


This pamphlet contains two papers by Gen. Manning F. Force, president of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. The first paper on the Indians of 
Ohio was read before that society, and the second, on the Mound Builders, was 
‘* written for the Congrés International des Americanistes, upon the suggestion of 
M. Shoetter, Secrétaire Général, and was read before the Congrés at the session in 
Luxembourg, September, 1877.” 

Gen. Force has gathered much interesting information upon the subjects of his 
two papers. In regard to the mound builders he thus sums up: ‘I'he present 
state of information .... leads to the conclusion that the mound builders were tribes 
of American Indians of the same race with the tribes now living ; that they reached 
a stage of advancement about equal to that of the Pueblo Indians; that they were 
flourishing about a thousand years ago, and earlier and later ; and that at least in 
the tribes near the Gulf of Mexico were preserved some of their customs and some 
of their lineage, till after the discovery of America by Columbus.”’ 

Our readers will remember that the Rev. Mr. Slafter, in his article in our Janua- 
ry number, on ‘* Pre-Historic Copper Implements,”’ takes a similar view of those 
implements, presenting facts that lead to the conclusion that, though they have 
usually been ascribed toa superior race, there is no reason for believing that they 
were not made by the American Indians. J. W. D. 


An Account of the Extraordinary Ceremony of Cursing by Bell, Book and Candle, 
which took place in the Parish Church of Leigh, co. Lancaster, on Sunday, December 
4th, 1474. Reprinted from ‘‘ Local Gleanings,’’ in the Manchester Courter. For 
Private Circulation. Manchester: Thos. Sowler and Sons, Cannon Street. 1878. 
[8vo. pp. 16.] 

The document here printed was copied from ‘a volume of transcripis of early 
Lancashire and Cheshire deeds written about 1650, at which date it was preserved 
amongst the deeds of the Shakerley family.’’ 1t was communicated to the Manches- 
ter Courier by John P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., and has illustrative notes by J. Paul 
Rylands, F.S.A. Mr. Earwaker, in an historical introduction to the document, makes 
this statement : ‘* Although some hundreds, perhaps thousands, of early Cheshire 
and Lancashire deeds, either originals or transcripts, have passed through my hands 
during the past five or six years, I have never met with any similar instance of ‘ cursing 
by bell, book and candle’ before, nor can I hear of any similar record being in 
existence. Indeed a Roman Catholic antiquary wrote me that he had always con- 
sidered that this form of cursing, which he had never seen in any Roman ritual, was 
an invention of the Protestants and as such easily believed bythem.”” J. w. D. 


The History of Waterford, Oxford County, Maine, comprising Historical Address, 
by Henry P. Warren; Record of Families, b v. Wittram Warren, D.D. ; 
Centennial ee by Samue. Warren, . Published by Direction of the 
Town. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. 1879. [8vo. pp. 371. With an 
Index. Price $2. For sale by the publishers, and by George E. Littlefield, 23 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass.] 

In 1875 this town celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of its settlement. 
The first settler was David McWain, a native of Bolton, Mass., who removed there 
in the spring of 1775. The township had been granted in February, 1774, by the 
general court of Massachusetts, to the Rev. John Gardner and others, in lieu of a 
township, now Henniker, N. H., which had been granted by that province in 1735, 
to the soldiers or their heirs who served under Capt. Andrew Gardner in the Cana- 
da expedition of 1690, the said township having been thrown into the province of 
New Hampshire by running the dividing line between these two provinces. _ 

The volume before us contains the historical address at the centennial, which was 
held Sept. 1, 1875, and also the proceedings on that occasion. To these have been 
added a genealogy of the families in Waterford for the first half century of its exist- 
a ‘© Every family,’”’ the preface informs us, ‘‘ has now in print a skeleton of 
its history.’’ 

The book contains much interesting and valuable matter. Particular attention 
is paid to the mode of life in the early days of this frontier settlement. The account 
here given of the a coaches of former days, and the great stage routes which 
centred at Waterford, contains information which will ts new to most readers. 
There are indexes of both subjects and names. J. W. D. 
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History of the Town of Douglas ( Massachusetts), from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of 1878. By Wma. A. Emerson. Boston: Published by Frank W. Bird, 
Old Book Shop, 37 Cornhill, 32 Brattle Street and Cornhill Steps. 1879. [8vo. 
pp. 359. Price $3.] 


The events in the annals of Douglas, covering a period of more than a century 
and a quarter, scarcely differ from those of other inland towns of the same period. 
The town is best known in our day by the ‘* Douglas Axe Manufactory,’’ an enter- 

rise begun there more than fifty years ago. This industry is the largest of the 
ind in Massachusetts. 

The connection of the name of Douglas with that of the celebrated William 
Douglass, M.D., of Boston, author of the ‘* Summary Historical, Political, ete., of 
the British Settlements,’’ hitherto surmised, is here asserted. He was one of the 
earliest proprietors in the town, and procured, by a gift, his name to be given to the 
township. The author has not cleared up the obscurity resting on the incorporation 
of the town. It is very doubtful if Gov. Shirley, whose prerogative it was to give 
names to towns, would suffer the name of his old enemy to be placed in any charter 
he had to sign. ‘There is a very interesting letter giving a detailed account of the 
death and burial of Dr. Douglass in Boston, in 1752. ‘Che author evidently had not 
seen the biographical notes on Dr. Douglass and his parents, in the Recister for 
Jan. 1877 (ante, vol. xxxi. p. 118), when he wrote. 

There is a fair map of the town, and also well-executed engravings of many of the 
principal structures, public and private. The Douglas Axe Manutactory is treated 
of at considerable length, with illustrations of the art. The founders of the town 
and their posterity, are fully traced with much care. There are also several bio- 
graphical sketches of some of the principal residents, with a detailed account of the 
part Douglas had in the war of the Rebellion. The volume is without an index, we 
are sorry tosay, for this omission lessens half its value. If authors would only consider 
how little is added to the expense of a book by having a good index, and how vastly 
it detracts from its value by having none, they would never lie under this reproach. 

* * 


Third Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston. 1878. [City 
Seal.] Boston: Rockwell and Churchill, City Printers. 1870. [8vo. pp. 273.] 
At the annual meeting of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, Jan. 

6, 1875, a vote was passed directing the president and secretary to petition the 

Boston city government to take measures to remedy the deficiencies in the official 

records (ande, xxix. 208). ‘The petition was duly presented by the Hon. Marshall 

P. Wilder and David G. Haskins, Jr., and referred to the committee on the Public 

Library. ‘This committee reported through William H. Whitmore ; and, at its re- 

commendation, a board of ** Kecord Commissioners ’’ to serve without compensation 

for the term of five years, was established in July, 1875. Mayor Cobb appointed 

William H. Whitmore and William 8. Appleton the commissioners ; and they have 

shown by their labors that the trust could not have been placed in better hands. 

Their first report was issued in 1876 (noticed ante, xxxi. 347) ; and the second in 

1877 (noticed anée, xxxii. 110). 

The third report, now before us, contains the Charlestown Book of Possessions, 
1638-1800. The volume here printed is described by Henry H. Edes, who arranged 
it, as comprising ‘* besides the record of 1638 and the transfers made during the 
succeeding twenty years, all records relating to the laying out and conveyance of 
land and the survey of streets and highways, originally dispersed in several volumes 
of our public archives, which properly could be separated from the other matter 
contained in the volumes in which I found them in 1869.’’ 

The volume contains a good index. J. W. D. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for 1878. Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book Concern Print. 
1879. ([8vo. pp. 64.] 

The eleventh anniversary of this Society was held at St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in New York City, Nov. 4, 1878. Besides hearing the reports and 
transacting other business, two able addresses, which are here printed, were 
delivered : one by Bishop Gilbert Haven, on ‘‘ The Americo-African,’’ and the other 
by C. H. Fowler, D.D.,on ‘‘ Lhe American Problem.”’? This problem he considers to 
be, how to perpetuate self-government, and he discusses it in an able manner. 

The pamphlet shows that the Methodists are doing an important work for the 
Freedmen. J. W. D. 
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Petrus Martyr der Geschichtsschreiber des Weltmeeres. Eine Studie. yon HERMANN 
A. Scuumacner. Mit einer Karte aus dem Jahre 1511. New York: E. Steiger, 
Publisher. 1879. [8vo. pp. 152.] 

Peter Martyr is too well known an author to need an introduction to historical 
students. For centuries his historical writings have been consulted by historians 
for original information concerning oceanic enterprises and discoveries in the age of 
Columbus. He was not only contemporary with these great events—events, says 
Humboldt, which will survive in the memory of the latest ages—but had personal 
acquaintance with the great actors in that drama. These are advance sheets of an 
elaborate essay on Martyr, the historian of the Ocean-World, by Hermann A. 
Schumacher, consul-general of the German Empire, residing in New York. This 
author treats of the various writings and publications of Martyr under separate 
heads and in several chapters. He brings out very clearly the historical interest and 
value of each, and supplements his observations with learned notes and citation of 
authorities. There is displayed wide research among European and American au- 
thors. A reprint of the map of Spanish America, which appeared in the first 
edition of the Decades, in 1511, is annexed. ‘This essay will tend to awaken fresh 
interest in the historical writings of Martyr; it would find many more American 
readers if it were in English instead of German. Cc. W. T. 


The Publications of the Harleian Society, Established A.D. MDCCCLXI1X. [Seal 
of the Society.| Registers. Vol. 1. .For the Year MD.CCC.LXX VII. —-A 
Register of all the Christeninges, Burialles 5- Weddinges within the Parish of St. 
Peeters rpon Cornhill, Beginning at the Raigne of our most Soueraigne Ladie 
Queen Elizabeth. Edited by Granvitne W. G. Leveson Gower, F.S.A. Lon- 
don : 1877. [Super Royal 8vo. pp. 299. 

The Publications of the Harleian Society, Established A.D. MDCCCLXI1X. [So- 
ciety’s Seal.] Registers. Vol. Ll. For the Year MD.CCC.LXX VI11.—The 
Register Booke of Christeninges, Marriages and Burialls within the Precinct of the 
Cathedrall and Metropoliticall Church of Christe of Canterburie. Edited by RopertT 
Hovrenpen. London: 1878. [Super Royal 8vo. pp. 183.] 

Tt is now less than ten years since this society, whose objects are ‘‘ the publica- 
tion of inedited munuscripts relating to genealogy, family history and heraldry,” 
was established ; and already has it issued to its members fourteen volumes, twelve 
of them containing county visitations, one Le Neve’s Catalogue of Knights, one the 
Registers of Westminster Abbey (ante, xxx. 479-80), and two, those before us, 
parish registers. 

We noticed the ‘ Harleian Society’ and its publications in the Rectsrer for 
July, 1869 (xxiii. 340) and January, 1871 (xxv. 97), and the high character at- 
tained in the early volumes has been maintained through all its issues. The pub- 
lication of parish registers was commenced, in addition to the regular issues of the 
society, in 1877, those members only receiving the volumes who pay annually a 
guinea in addition to the stated fee of a guinea a year. 

The editors of the two volumes whose titles we give above, have performed their 
work in a highly creditable manner. The books have full indexes of names, and are 
printed in the same handsome style as, and uniform with, the regular series. 

J. W. D. 


King’s Hand-Book of Boston. Profusely Illustrated. Cambridge, Mass. : Moses 

King, Publisher, Harvard College. (1879. 12mo. pp. 292.] 

This elegant book introduces us to the places and objects of interest in Boston, 
and furnishes us with a history and description of them, illustrated in most cases 
by engravings. After a history of ‘* Boston of the Past,’’ the author takes up the 
different subjects, devoting a chapter to each. To some of the chapters very ex- 
pressive titles are given. Thus, under the heading of ‘‘ The Arteries of Boston,’’ 
we find an account of its streets, &c., and under that of ‘‘ The Lungs of Boston,’’ 
a description of its public parks and squares. The *‘ Mind,”’ or literary institu- 
tions; the ** Tongue,”’ or publishing and bookselling ; the ‘‘ Soul,’’ or churches ; 
the ‘* Heart,’’ or benevolent institutions ; and the * Pulse,” or health of the city, 
are also treated of. 

The book is ** copiously illustrated with excellent heliotypes, engravings and 
etchings,’’ is handsomely printed on fine paper, and is sold at a very low price. The 
first edition we understand is exhausted, and a second edition is in press. Price 
$1.50 in cloth, and $1 in paper. J. W. D. 


VOL. XXXIII. 24 
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The History of the First United States Flag, and the Patriotism of Betsy Ross, the 
Immortal Heroine that Originated the First Flag of the Union. Dedicated to the 
Ladies of the United States. By Col. J. Franky Reicart, Author of the ‘* Life 
of Robert Fulton.’’ Harrisburg, Pa.: Lane S. Hart, Printer and Binder. _ 1878. 
[Royal 4to. pp. 25. Price 50cts. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston, Mass. ] 
The descendants of Mrs. Betsey Ross, a patriotic quaker lady of Philadelphia, 

claim that she made the first flag of stars and stripes, upon the order of a committee 

of Congress. Col. Reigart makes other claims in her behalf, some of which are very 
improbable. The pamphlet has an illuminated cover and frontispiece. The former 
bears the flag of thirteen stars and thirteen stripes, and the latter is a fancy por- 
trait of Mrs. Ross at work on an American flag, with flags festooned above her. 
Those who wish to know more about the history of this book are referred to the 
Boston Evening Transcript, February 12, 1879. J. We Be 


Life of Col. Aaron Burr, Vice President of the United States, with Portrait, Auto- 
graph and hitherto Unpublished Letters ; also Sketches of his Father, Rev. Aaron 
Burr, D.D. (with Portrait and Autograph) and his daughter Theodosia, wife of 
Governor Alston, of South Carolina. By Cuartes Burr Topp.... New York: 
S. W. Green, Printer, 16 and 18 Jacob street. 1879. [8vo. pp. 84. Price 25cts. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston.] 

This is a reprint from Mr. Todd's ** History of the Burr Family in America,” 
noticed by us in October last (ante, xxxii. 442). The author evidently has bestowed 
much pains in the collection of his material, and has produced a reliable and inter- 
esting work. J. W. D. 


Seymour and Vicinity. Historical Collections. By W.C.Suarre. Record Print, 

Seymour, Conn. 1878. [8vo. pp. 148. Price $1.50; by mail, $1.60.] 

Mr. Sharpe is the author of ‘* Records of the Sharpe Family,’’ noticed in this 
number of the RrcisTer, and is also the editor and publisher of The Seymour Record, 
a weekly newspaper published at Seymour, Ct. A portion of this book first appeared 
in that paper, and has been reprinted from it with the type set for its columns. 

The book contains much historical matter concerning Seymour and the adjoining 
places, comprising histories of its churches, schools and business ; biographical 
sketches of its prominent men ; notices of its soldiers in the late war for the preser- 
vation of the union ; besides other matters of interest. J. W. D. 


A Historical Sketch of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the City of Dover, N. H. 
By the Rev. James Tuurston. Dover, N.H. Freewill Baptist Printing Estab- 
lishment. 1879. [12mo. pp. 30.] 

This sketch was prepared ‘‘ by assignment of the Dover District Ministerial As- 
sociation in 1877, and read at the meeting of that body at Rochester, in October of 
that year.’’ Histories of other churches were read at that meeting, which we hope 
will be printed. This church was organized in 1823. The Rev. Mr. Thurston here 
gives an interesting history of the church, with notices of its several ministers to the 
present time. J. W. D. 


American Authors. Washington Irving. By Davin J. Hu, Professor in the 
University of Lewisburg; author of ‘* Elements of Rhetoric and Composition,”’ 
and ‘‘Seience of Rhetoric.’? With Portrait on Steel. New York: Sheldon & 
Company. 1879. [18mo. pp. 234. Price $1.] 

American Authors. William Cullen Bryant. By Davin J. Hitt. .... New York: 
Sheldon & Company. 1878. [12mo. pp. 240. Price $1. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. ] 

These are the first of a series of biographies which Messrs. Sheldon & Co. propose to 

ublish. ‘* Each volume,’’ they state, ‘* will be a personal, literary and anecdotal 
| oer of one of our leading authors, who has attained a world-wide celebrity.” 

Prefixed to each memoir is a chronology of the life of the author to whom the 
volume is devoted. ‘I'hese tables will be found very useful. Each volume has also a 
good table of contents and an index of names. The succeeding volumes will contain 
memoirs of Poe, Hawthorne, Prescott, Motley, Cooper and others. 

The series supplies a want of the reading public of a handy volume containing the 
lives of prominent literary men, and promises to be both interesting and valuable. 
Prof. Hill, who has charge of it, is the author of two successful works on Rhetoric. 

J. W. D. 
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A Historical Sketch of Boston, containing a Brief Account of the Settlement, Rise 
and Progress, with a Glance at its Present and Prospective Prosperity. Boston: 
Published by Thomas Adams, 34 School street. 1878. [12mo. pp. 91.] 

An interesting compilation. The last twenty-eight pages are devoted to ‘‘ New 
’ 


Business introduced into Boston since the year 1800. J. W. D. 


Memoir and Genealogy of the Maryland and Pennsylvania Family of Mayer which 
originated in the Free Imperial City of Ulm, Wurtemberg, 1495-1878. By Brantz 
Mayer. [** Privately Printed for the Family by William K. Boyle & Son, at 
Baltimore, Md., in the year 1878.”” Med. 4to. pp. 179. Paper.] 

A Genealogical Account of the Descendants in the Male Line of William Peck, one of 
the Founders in 1633 of the Colony of New Haven, Conn. By Darius Puck. 
Hudson: Bryan & Goeltz, Steam Book Printers. 1877. [8vo. pp. 253.] 

Wynkoop Genealogy in the United States of America; also a Table of Dutch Given 
Names. By Ricuarp Wynkoop, of the City of New York. Second Edition. 
New York: Press of Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, 121 Fulton street. 1878. [8vo. 
pp. 130. Price $2.50, including postage. Address, Richard Wynkoop, Custom 
House, New York.] 

History of the Ely Re-union held at Lyme, Conn., July 10, 1873. New York: Styles 
& Cash, Steam Printers and Stationers, 77 Eighth Avenue. 1879. [Above the 
title, engraved arms, ** From the Old Richard Ely Tankard ;”’ above the imprint, 
engraved arms, ‘‘ From an ancient vellum in the Nathaniel Ely family.’”’ 8vo. 
pp. 158. Paper.] 

Records of the Sharpe Family in England and America, from 1580 to 1870. By W. 
C. Suarre. Seymour, Ct.: Published by W.C. Sharpe. 1874. [12mo. pp. 33. 
Cloth. Price 75cts.] 

Gencalogy of the Fields of Providence, Rhode Island, as traced by Mrs. Harrtet A. 
3ROwNELL, of Providence, R. 1., mainly from Records and Papers in Rhode Island. 
Printed for Private Distribution. [Arms, ‘* The Ancient Fields Armor.’’] Provi- 
dence: J. A. & R. A. Reid, Printers. 1878. [8vo. pp. 65.] 

Family Record of Silas Brown, Jr. [** George Macnamara, Printers and Stationers, 
36 Vesey St., N. Y.”’ 1879. 8vo. pp. 38.] 

Calvin Selden of Lyme and his Children. An Address delivered at a Meeting of the 
Selden Family at Fenwick Grove, Saybrook, Conn., August 22,1877. By Dantew 
C. Eaton. New Haven: 1877. Printed, not Published. ([8vo. pp. 15.] 

A Brief Account of Some of the Descendants of Nathaniel and Mary Felton of Salem, 
Mass. Compiled by Cyrus Fetton. Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers. 
1877. [8vo. pp. 19. Edition, 55 copies only.] 

The Johnson Family. A Brief Account of Some of the Descendants of Wm. John- 
son, who settled tn Charlestown in 1634, and of his son Jonathan Johnson, who 
settled in Marlborough, Mass., as early as 1662, including all about the Johnsons 
that have resided at Southborough. Compiled by Cyrus Fetron .... Marlboro’: 
Published by Stillman B. Pratt. 1879. [8vo. pp. 16. Price 25cts., or 5 copies 
for $1.] 

The Golden Wedding of Mr. § Mrs. Darwin T. Hills, at Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
Nov. 18, 1878. Published by the Children. [8vo. pp. 23.] 

Paine Family Records. Edited by H. D. Parnz, M.D No. II. February, 
1879. Joel Munsell, Printer, Albany, N.Y. ([Svo. pp. 24. Price $1 a year, 
a9 a number, by mail. Address, Dr. H. D. Paine, 26 West 30th street, New 

fork. ] 

Elliott : “a? of a New England Branch of the Family. 1650 to 1850. [4to. 
3 leaves. 

The Turpin Family. An Outline Sketch. Compiled and Arranged by J. M. Ban- 
crort, 192 Broadway, New York. [1879. Broadside.] 

Centennial Gathering of the Hayward Family, with Address by Georce W. Haywarp, 
and Poem by Aturra L. Haywarp, aston, August 14, 1878. ‘Taunton, Mass. : 
John 8. Sampson, Printer. 1879. [8vo. pp. 35.] 

John Gay of Dedham, Massachusetts, and Some of his Descendants. By Frep- 
erick Lewis Gay, of Boston.... Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1879. 
[Svo. pp. 15.] 
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We continue our notices of genealogiesand genealogical works recently published. 

The *‘ Mayer Family,’ whose title appears first in the above list, is by the late 
Col. Brantz Mayer, a well known historical writer. It shows great research, and 
the history of the family in Germany will be found interesting. It is elegantly 
printed and has an index, but only of heads of families. 

The next book, the Peck genealogy, is devoted to the descendants of William 
Peck of New Haven, Ct. The genealogy of this family issued in 1868, compiled by 
Tra B. Peck, Esq. (ante, xxiv. 96, 187), was chiefly devoted to the descendants of 
Joseph Peck of Hingham, though other families are noticed, and a few pages con- 
cerning the New Haven Pecks are printed, but only a few of the 2638 families here 
given are found there. The book before us is carefully compiled, handsomely 
printed and well indexed. 

The ** Wynkoop Genealogy ” is a second and enlarged edition of a work first 
printed, for gratuitous distribution, in 1866, in a pamphlet of 29 pages. In the 
present work we have a full and well arranged genealogy, making a handsome and 
useful volume. It has good indexes. The alphabetical table of Dutch given names 
with their English equivalents is the fullest list we have seen. 

The ‘‘ History of the Ely Re-union”’? makes a handsome pamphlet. Besides the 
usual proceedings at such gatherings, some biographical sketches were read and are 
here printed, but no genealogy is given. A portrait of Elisha Ely, a fac-simile of a 
petition of Richard Kly to the Connecticut General Court, dated May 18, 1675, and 
other engravings, illustrate the work. 

The “* Records of the Sharpe F amily ’’ gives brief accounts of prominent individuals 
of this name and their families in England and -America. 

The next work whose title we give, is devoted to the descendants of William Field, 
who settled in Providence as early as 1637, and John Field, who is found there in 
1637. Mrs, Brownell has collected and arranged a large number of their descend- 
ants. The pamphlet is well printed. 

The ** Family Record of Silas Brown, Jr.,’’ whose title follows, is by A. C. Brown, 
Esq., of New York. It gives the pedigree of Silas Brown, Jr., of Northampton, 
Mass., born June, 1762, died April 6, 1826, and his descendants. His father, Silas 
Brown, Senior, was a soldier in the Revolutionary Army. Descendants of all names 
are given. 

The next pamphlet contains an able address by Prof. Eaton of Yale College at the 
Selden Re-union in 1877, followed by a genealogy of the descendants of Calvin Sel- 
den. Our readers will find in this number of the RxcisrER (ante, pp. 210-17) 
another address delivered at the Selden gathering. 

The two pampblets, whose titles follow, are \ Mr. Felton of Marlboro’, Mass., 
who has long been collecting genealogical facts. A notice of the ‘Felton Family’’ was 
inadvertently omitted at the time of the publication. We are sorry to state that the 
edition has for some time been exhausted. The genealogy is full and precise, and is 
well arranged. The pamphlet on the‘ Johnson Family ” gives some of the descend- 
ants of William Johnson of Charlestown. Mr. Temple’s pamphlet, noticed by us 
last October (ante, xxxii. 442-3), is devoted to this family, as is also the article by 
Mr. Johnson of Royalton, N. Y., commenced in the January Recister (ante, p. 81). 

The eleventh work, which gives an account of the golden wedding of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hills, has, besides an account of the celebration, a sermon preached on that occasion 
by the Rev. O. A. Hills, D.D., of Alleghany, Pa.,ason of the venerable couple ; 
and a ‘‘ Family Register.’’ 

The next pamphlet is the second number of the ‘‘ Paine Family Records,” noticed 
in our last (ante, p. 129), and sustains the interest of the periodical. 

The thirteenth work is devoted to the family of Andrew Elliott of Beverly, of 
whom and his posterity we have an account in the Reeisrer for July, 1869 (ante, 
xxiii. 336-40 ; sce also, xxxi. 220) ; but it gives descendants not found there. 

The next work, the ‘‘ Turpin Family,” is a tabular pedigree of the descendants of 
_— Turpin of Yorkshire, England, who married Martha Skirm of Henrico county, 

irginia. 

The next pamphlet, the ** Centennial Gathering of the Hayward Family,’’ contains, 
besides the address and poem, an account of the proceedings at the meeting. Capt. 
Hayward, in his address, gives a genealogy of the branch of the Hayward family to 
which he belongs, descendants of Thomas Hayward, an early settler of Bridgewater. 
It is illustrated with plans of Easton in or about 1756 and in 1870. 

The last work, the Gay Genealogy, isa reprint from the Recisrer for January 
last, and its contents are known to our readers. J. W. D. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
Presented to the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, to March 1, 1879. 


A Memorial Volume containing the exercises at the dedication of the Statue of John A. 
Andrew, at Hingham, October 8. 1875, together with an account of the organization and 
proceedings of the John A. Andrew Monument Association. Boston: Published by the 
Association. MDCCCLXXVIII. [8vo. pp. 55.] 

* Crowners Quest.” Three Annual Reports of Emil Dietzsch, Coroner of Cook County, 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago: Legal News Co. Print. 1878. [8vo. pp. 64.] 

Proceedings of the Illinois Association, Sons of Vermont—Constitution, By-Laws. &c. 
Chicago: Beach, Barnard & Co., Legal Printers, 104 Randolph Street. 1877. [8vo. pp. 58.] 

Finding Lists of the Chicago Public Library. [Seal.] Fourth Edition. Chicago: Pub- 
lished by W. J. Jefferson, 41 La Salle Street. January, 1879. [8vo. pp. 178, app. 46.] 

A Hand List of Laws, Journals and Documents of Maryland, to the year 1800. Balti- 
more: Privately printed. 1878. [12mo. pp. 15.] 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, with a statement of the Course 
of Instruction in the various departments, 1878-9. New Haven : Tuttle, Morehouse & Tay- 
lor, Printers. 1878. [8vo. pp. 100.] 

Celebration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Consecration of the Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, Right Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of California. From the 
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ERRATA ET ADDENDA.—Page 25, line 9 from bottom, after Conn., insert (Heraldic Journal 
vol. i. p. 36). Last line, add and in History of Old Naumkeag by Webber & Nevins. 

Page 29, 1. 31, after 2d wife, add Relief Wilder. Line 24 from bottom, for d. Little Comp- 
ton, Oct. 14, 1751, read d. at Newport, Aug. 16, 1745. Line 3 from bottom, ayter R. I., a 
Jan. 29, 1818 

Page 31, |. 5, for blank read Philomela. 

Page 33, 1. 7 from bottom, for N. H. read Pomfret, Conn. 

For other errata et addenda to the Davenport Family, see page 132. 

Page 134, lines 28 to 30, dele and his brother George, and close the sentence, received his 
academical education and became a graduate of 18:35. ‘ 

[George L. Duyckinck graduated at the University of New York in 1843, See REGISTER, 
xviii. 94.] 

Page 211, 1. 33, read only a very few. 
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Brown, Henry Armitt, in Philadelphia, 
August 21, 1878, a. 33. He was the 
second son of Frederick and Charlotte 
Augusta (Hoppin) Brown, and was b. 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1844. He grad. 
at Yale College in 1865, and, after spend- 
ing a few years in Europe, studied law 
two years with Daniel Dougherty, and 
was admitted to the bar. Atter another 
voyage to Europe and the East, he com- 
menced practice in Philadelphia. His 
private means enabling him to cultivate 
his scholarly tastes, he gave much at- 
tention to letters and the study of histo- 
ry and politics, and became distinguished 
for the wide range of his reading and 
the accuracy of his knowledge. He 
early made an impression at the bar as 
an eloquent and impassioned speaker, 
and his address at the Academy of Music 
in furtherance of the organization of 
the Woman’s Centennial Committee, 
established his reputation as an orator. 
His oration, Sept. 5, 1874, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the meeting 
of the first continental congress, repub- 
lished in full in the RecistEr for Octo- 
ber, 1875, among the “ Centennial Ora- 
tions” of 1874-5, extended his fame 
throughout the country. His Valley 
Forge oration, and his address at Bur- 
lington last winter, have added to his 
reputation. His loss, in the fulness of 
his talents and the prime of his useful- 
ness, is greatly deplored. To a manly 
simplicity of character were joined the 
graces of a generous culture. He was 
not only a most entertaining companion, 
but he inspired confidence and affection 
in all who came in contact with him. 

In December, 1870, he married Miss 
Josephine Lee Baker, daughter of John 
R. Baker, of Philadelphia. See the 
Philadelphia Sunday Press, August 25, 
1878, for a biographical sketch with 
portrait; and the Legai Intelligencer, 
Philade)phia, August 30, 1878, for the 
speeches and resojutions at a meeting of 
the Philadelphia bar to pay respect to 
his memory. 


Davenport, James Henry, M.D., in Rox- 
bury, Mass., Dec. 26, 1878, aged 32. He 
was born in Roxbury, April 19, 1846, 
and was the son of James (b. June 22, 
1817) and Sarah A, A. (Wiswell) Day- 








enport, grandson of Joseph and Susan- 
nah (Beard) Davenport, and_great- 
grandson of Benjamin,* ante, p. 33, 1. 6 
from bottom. He grad. Harv. Univ. in 
1868, and in 1871 received the degree of 
M.D. from that institution and trom 
Columbia College. He married June 3, 
1873, Elizabeth W., dau. of William 
Bacon, of Roxbury, and lefiyyone dau., 
Mary P. An obituary by® ©. Cotting, 
M.D., of Roxbury, willgggjgand in the 
Boston Medical and Surrical Journal, 
Jan. 2, 1879. 


Fernatp, Ammi R. H., son of Renald 
and Mary Sherburne Fernald, born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., July 9, 1802, died 
April 17, 1878. 


Fernatp, Elmira Sullivan, wife of Ammi 
R. H. Fernald, and dau. of Capt. John 
and Mary Sullivan, born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., August 26, 1808, died June 13, 
1877. 


Hatt, Mrs. Dolly Tuttle, wife of the Hon, 
Hiland Hall, LL.D., died at North 
Bennington, Vt., Jan. 8, aged 86. She 
was a daughter of Henry Davis, a revo- 
lutionary soldier who fought under 
Stark at Bunker Hill. She was born 
March 2, 1792, and married Mr, Hall at 
Rockingham, Vt., Oct. 27, 1818. Their 
golden wedding was celebrated in 1868, 
at the house of their son-in-law, the Hon. 
Trenor W. Park, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
On the 27th of October last, the sixtieth 
anniversary of their marriage, it being 
Sunday, they attended church, though 
she was feeble, and the sermon of the 
pastor partook of a memorial character. 
She was remarkable for amiability and 
strength of character; and it is not too 
much to say that the successful public 
lite of Gov. Hall is in a large measure 
due to the rich blessing of his home life, 
and the confidence reposed in his wife. 
See obituary in the Bennington Banner, 
Jan. 9, 1879. 


Mownrog, Dr. Alexander LeBaron, died in 
Medway, Mass., Feb. 20, a. 78. He was 
formerly a surgeon in the United States 
service, and was pension examiner for 
many years. 























